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WOMAN’S WORK. 
BY LEWIS MORRIS, 





To women the Creator's hand has given 

‘To soothe the poor limbs racked with misery, 
And with a blessed ministry of Heaven 

Bid life’s renascent force again to be. 

Who but her knows a pitying Presence stand 
Unwearying by childhood’s restless bed 

And with soft voice assuage, and tender hand, 
The fevered pulses and the aching head. 

For her the endless mystery of pain, 

War, pestilence, the long wards choked with wo, 
The miseries which ruder souls appall, 

Sound on herear, a clear, high trumpet-call 
Of duty, and her soul prenares to go 
Unfearing forth. Let her not go in vain! 


Let her not goin vain! For the great Art 

Of Healing is not brief, but hard and long: 
And whoso in her eyes would fain grow strong 
Must woo her with the mind as with the heart. 
Not less of pitying tenderness has she, 

The woman armed with learning’s triple shield, 
Who fronts the powers of Pain and Misery, 
And of her lofty courage scorns to yield, 

Full armed with knowledge yet a woman still, 
A woman in quick thought and pitying eye, 

A woman with soft hand and accents mild, 

To soothe the pains of age, the suffering child, 
Filled with a deep, unfailing sympathy 

For the poor thralls of Fate’s mysterious will. 


Raise we a Hospice, therefore, which shall give 

Woman to woman’sneed. Not the rude force 

Of man is all, nor thews and siuews coarse 

But those fine spiritual blooms which live 

Within the woman. Not the body alone 

But the soul, too, she heals. Goforth brave band 

Amoaog the squalid dens, where groan 

Slaves through their lives, and bid them understand 

And rise up free, and to the heathen shore 

Of the old East, where now your sisters pine 

Pent in the dull Zenana’s tomb, 

Pierce with clear rays the sulleu age-long gloom 

And raise them body and soul, till more and more 

Shines forth some effluence of the light Divine. 
PENBRYN, WALES. 
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THE HONEY BEE. 


BY CRAVEN LANGSTROTH BETTS, 











HE is the thriftiest of the baccaneers; 
Who sails to every port among the flowers, 
And levies goldea tribute, and then steers 
To wassail it away through winter hours. 


And like the greatest Tudor is his queen, 
Who in her hive presides o’er his increase, 
And sends him forth to scour his seas of green, 
The Gloriana of his war and peace. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE STRANGER AND THE CHURCH. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 





WE have heard much of the church and the stranger. 
Let us hear something of the other side. So much fault 
is found from the stranger’s point of view that it would 
seem desirable to discover what real basis there is for 
such complaints, if the fault really lies where it is so 
often placed. 

What does the stranger ask from the church, judging 
from his objections? The sum of the criticism seems to 
be want of attention and courtesy to himself expressed in 
social neglect. In particular, it runs after this fashion: 
The stranger comes to the door, and waits till the service 
is half over before he can get a seat. He strays into 
some city church, but gets no invitation to come again 
from pastor or people. She attends a certain place of 
worship regularly, but nobody speaks to her at the close 
of service, tho ali around friend greets friend The 
family moves to a new city, and takes a pew in the 
church of their selection; but, no one calls upon them, 
and they move away again knowing no more of the peo- 


the Lord’s house. If this is your Christianity, they say, 
it is of no use tous. And one and all they eschew the 
sanctuary and all its works. Now, stated with all fair- 
ness, these are the complaints; and every reader of news- 
papers, religious or secular, and every hearer of sermons 
at conference or presbytery, must recognize them. 

Our enemies being judges, whose is the fault? What 
have we left undone, ahd what ought we to do in rem- 
edy? Let us see what is asked of us. The first com- 
plaint is of tedious waiting for seats. In this case the 
objector really asks that the stranger be given the pref- 
erence over the man who has paid for his seat. This is 
not customary at the theater or the lecture or in the 
railway train. But a church is different, the scoffer 
replies, and ought to want all the world to come and be 
fed with the bread of life. My friend, let me remind 
you that you have not gone to such a crowded congre 

gation simply to feed your soul; but because you desired 
to hear a celebrated orator, or a famous choir, or to 
make one of a fashionable crowd. And for these luxu- 
ries every man must pay a price. There are pienty of 
churches with empty seats, plenty of places to hear 
the Word of God with no trouble whatever. But if 
you will have an édition-de-luwe of the Gospel you can- 
not get it for nothing, nor can you seize it from the 
man who has paid for it, and then complain of his 
religion. 

We come next to the young man who finds himself a 
stranger still, notwithstanding he cccasionally drops 
into some metropolitan congregation. He asks that we 
recognize his loneliness at sight and honor the draft; 
that we then and there become his acquaintance. He 
says truly that this would have happened at the saloon; 
then why not at the church? 

His demand of the church, therefore, is the same de- 
mand he makes of the saloon or the club, that it shall 
become a: ocial meeting ground, an institution for the 
furtherance of companionship, a good place to go for his 
personal pleasure or perhaps his business advancement. 
This is the substance of his first complaint. And in the 
second place, he demands in the crowded city, that 
knowledge of himself and his circumstances which be- 
longs to the country. The two may be answered to- 
gether. Does the man he sees in the railway station 
know him next day? Does the customer he serves over 
the counter inquire where he boards and who his friends 
are? Does anybody in the great wide city know any- 
thing about him? Moreover, it is for this very inde- 
pendence that he has come to the city, and he must not 
forget that independence always means isolation. This 
same young man “ hate.’ the country where everybody 
knows all about everybody else. Very well. But with 
the city he must take the defect of its qualities, and not 
ask for both independence and friendliness. Of much 
the same sort is the complaint of his sister that no one 
speaks to her, tho she has sat in the same pew for 
months. Does she want strange people to speak to her? 
If the woman whom she constantly sees at market 
should presume upon that fact, she would resent it 
speedily. If her daily neighbor in the horse-car should 
offer friendship on that basis, she would, and properly, 
feel bighly insu'ted. Does she become intimate with the 
conductor of the train that takes her to toxn every 
morning by reason of that fact, and take tea with bis 
wife on Saturday nights? Nowhere else in the world 
does she wish strangers to speak to her, nor allow an ac- 
quaintance to spring up without due and proper prelimi- 

naries; but becaivse church-members do not break over 
such rules of propriety, and thrust themselves into an 
unasked acquaintance, she ceases not to inveigh against 
the ‘‘ worldtiness” of the Church. It would perbaps lay 
bare the real difficulty, the real reason, for wishing such 
departure from ordinary habits, to observe who it is that 
she wants to know in this way. Has any stranger ever 
complained of neglect from the poor of the congregation 
or those who are undesirable acquaintances socially? 
And here we come upon another complaint of cold- 
ness. The family who ‘‘took a pew at St. Dives, but 
nobody called on them.” They do not complain, take 
notice, of prayer or sermon, but of the coldness of the 
congregation; and when you ask for further explana- 
tion it is social coldness, not spiritua], they deplore. 
The demand of this objection is that the church shall 
arrange itself more completely for social purposes, and 
that it shall be possible and easy to enter ‘‘ good society” 


society elsewhere. No one gets invited to dine at Mrs. 

Astor’s because he has regularly bought tickets to the 

Charity Ball, nor does he go to sea in the Vanderbilts’ 

yacht because he owns stock in the New York Central. 

The doctor's wife is not expected to call on all his 
patients, nor the college professor to know the students 

he teaches. You may go to one dressmaker or one 

tailor for a dozen years and discover their other cus- 

tomers only by their clothes. Nay, more; the contrary 

is true. You are annoyed and offended if the family 
living next door in the block takes an interest in 

your affairs. They and you may live side by side 
for years, but you will meet joy and _ sorrow, 

birth and death each for yourself, and neither of 

you wishes the other to intermeddle therewith. 

Nevertheless, in church, forsooti, you must be spoken 

to, and hunted up, and called upon, and Christianity isa 
failure, because you are not! To none.of these grum- 
b ing strangers has it ever occurred, apparently, that 
the church is the house of the Lord. None of them, it 
appears from their complaints, went there to worship 
him. One sought recreation; another was lonely; the 
third wanted friends; the last, a social position. For no 
one of these purposes is a church organized. Its indi- 
vidual members may, and ought to de much for the 
lonely and unfriended; and as a church it has its duties 
and opportunicies toward the floating public and the 
stranger; but these duties, personal or collective, are not 
a part of its Sunday service. Neither the individual 
Christian nor the church itself, has any right to use 
those services for any other purpose than to worship the 
Lord. And if it is for that purpose, even in the least 
degree, that the stranger enters within the gates of the 
sanctuary, he or she will not.complain that all its ener- 
gies are given thereto. If he has come for other ends 
than worship, it is well hesbould be disappointed. And 
when in seeking these other ends, man or woman asks 
from the church customs he would speedily resent else- 
where, his comp'aints answer themselves. Even were 
the church a volunteer fire department, or a social club, 
or a masonic lodge, the stranger would need something 
more than a right to be there—some introduction— 
before he was admitted to its inner social fellowship. 
But the church is none of these things. It is nomorea 
casino than a place of merchandise. Jt is a house of 
prayer, an opportunity to worship God—and he who 
seeks it for that purpose will make no complaint as to 
the social position of his fellow-worshipers, but will 
tind the Lord in his holy temple, and will keep silence 
before him. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE FINISHING BLOW TO MORMONISM. 


BY PROF, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 








HAVING been some weeks in Idaho and Utah about 
the time of the Mormon manifesto of September 24th, 
with reference to the abandonment of polygamy, I was 
prepared to appreciate the very important communice- 
tions upon the subject which appeared in 1HE INDE- 
PENDENT of October 16th; and I am sure there can be 
no question of the correctness of THE INDEPENDENT’S 
estimate of the significance and importance of this act 
of the Mormon leaders, I only wish to supplement the 
discussion by calling attention to a practical movement 
which should at once be inaugurated if our present 
high hopes are to be finally realized with reference to 
the suppression of polygamy. Indeed, in a communi- 
cation to the New York Evening Post, of about the 
same date, I had myself favored the admission of Utah 
as a State, but with a proviso, which I have not seen 
elsewhere mentioned, and which seems to me of the 
utmost importance, namely, that, previous to its ad- 
mission, an effective national law should be secured 
prohibiting polygamy within the bounds of the United 
States. 

But difficulties at once arise in view of the fact that 
Congress has no constitutional right to regulate mar- 
riage laws in the States,and whatever special laws 
might be passed with reference to Utah before admis- 
sion would be inoperative after the rights of Statehood 
were once obtained. Such a law would, therefore, in- 
volve an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the task of securing this under ordinary cir- 








ple thereof than if they had never entered the doors of 


through its doors, Introductions.are necessary to enter 


cumstances is so great, that thoughtful reformers will 
hesitate to undertake it. But our present relations to 
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polygamy are extraordinary, and the general sentiment 
of the country is so pronounced and unanimous in op- 
position to the evil that a constitutional amendment 
could probably be secured with comparatively little 
difficulty. 

The importance of ob‘aining national control over 
this subject before the admission of Utah as a State is 
easily made to appear; for, as every one knows, the 
present attitude of the Mormons with reference to po- 
lygamy does not represent a voluntary change of mind, 
but is, on their part, professedly an expedient forced 
upon them by the stern hand of the Fed: ral Government. 
Federal cannon frown upon Salt Lake City from the 
commanding hill-tops to the east, and Federal bayonets 
daily flash defiance in the sunshine that so constantly 
bathes the flanks of the surrounding mountains. Fif- 
teen hundred Mormon leaders have already been behind 
prison bars for violating the United States law forbid- 
ding po'ygamy in the Territory. It is only in view of 
such experiences as these that Bishop Woodruff admits: 
“It is not wisdom for us to carry out this princip'e 
against the laws of the nation, and receive the conse- 
quences. It is not wisdom to make war against sixty- 
five millions of people.” (Deseret Evening News, Octo- 
ber 11th). 

But the Mormons themselves understand well the 
difference between the power of Federal control over a 
Territory, andthat over a State, and hence have been 
working for many years, by various subterfuges, so to 
disarm opposition as to secure admi‘sion to the Union. 
Even in the female prayer-meetings these political 
aspects of the ques‘ion are freely and understandingly 
discussed. ‘‘ We iust obey the law’, of course,” the 
women are known to say in these mee'ings; *‘ but when 
once we are in the Union we shall speedily convince the 
lawmakers of the divine right of polygamy, and shall 
thus soon ob’ain liberty to obey the bebests of the Lord 
in all respects.” At the time of the public indorsement 
by the Mormon Conference of President Woodruff’s 
manifes'o, the address of George Q. Cannon was largely 
occupied with proving from the Book of Mormon that 
under stress of such invincib’e opposition as they were 
then feeling, it was proper to suspend the operation of 
the special divine commands in support cf polygamy. 
In that address he de'ailed the efforts they had made to 
prove that it was unc’ns i:utional for Congress to pro- 
hibit polygamy even in the Territories, claiming that 
such prohibition was an infringement of the religious 
liberty guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 

President Woodruff, also, at the same meeting, laid 
great stress upon the fact that the commands of God 
were often such as could not be accomplished at once. 
‘* The Lord.” said he ‘‘ required us to build a temple in 
Jackson County. We were prevent d by violence from 
doing it. He required us to build a temple in the far 
West, which we have not been able to do. This 
is not the first time that the world has sought to hinder 
the fulfillment of revelation and prophecy. The 
Lord has given us commandments concerning many 
things, and we have carried them out as faras we could; 
but when we cannot do it we are justified. Ihe Lord 
does not require at our hands things that we cannot 
do.” 

Now it is easy to see that if Utah should be admitted 
as a State under the present provisions of our Constitu- 
tion, these obstacles. which have proved insurmounta- 
ble in their territo'ial condition would be removed, and 
the Mormons would consider themselves not only at 
liberty to restore polygamy, but bound to doso. And 
they would then no longer stand in awe of Federal can- 
non and bayonets. 

Many persons, however, are cherishing the hope that 
Utah is speedily to be transfurmed by Gentile emigra- 
tion. But careful study of the conditions proves this to 
be most likely a delusive hope. In the municipalities 
of Salt Lake City and Ogden, 1t is true, the Gentiles 
have already secured a bare preponderance at the pol's; 
one of the prominent candidates, as I remember, being 
recently elected by a majority of sixteen. But outside 
of these cities the voters are almost solid'y Mormon, and 
the Mormons have control of nearly all the land which 
can ever be made available for crops by irrigation, ex- 
cept at great expense. Anenterprise for manufacturing 
beet suvar has recently been inaugurated, involving mil- 
lions of capital. But George Q. Cannon and President 
Woodruff stood as godfathers to it. An enterprise of 
equal magnitude has also been recently started to divert 
the water of Bear Kiver into irrigating ditches, and so 
enlarge the area of cultivation; but this will, in all 
prob:bility, inure to the benefit of Mormon settlements. 

In the address which I heard in the Mormon tabernacle, 
onthe week following the manifesto, the speaker pointed 
with pride to the fifty thousand Sunday-school scholars 
in Ucah who were being trained in the way they should 
go according to Mormon ideas. It is-indeed possible ‘hat 
there may be such deve.opment of mining and manu- 
facturi: g interests that the Gertile element will, in the 
natural course of things, at length }redominate. But 


as the Mormons are already several tims as numerous 
as the Gentile, this cannot be for some time yet; and, 
even with such a developement, the problem is one of 
the futures upon whose realization we cannot safely 
count, 

In this whole matter we are compelled to keep in 





mind, also, that with the Mormons polygamy is osten- 
sibly invested with all the sanctions of religion. 1t has, 
therefore, the twofold vitality imparted to a practice 
which is sustained both by the positive instructions of a 
powerful and active Church, and by the subtle influence 
of a controllirg human passion. Nor are the men alone 
its supporters. As a general thing, the women, both cld 
and young, defend the system, adducing in its favor 
arguments not only from the Book of Mormon and the 
Bible, but from principles of Nature and expediency. 
No one can be long conversant with Mormon affairs 
without being painfully impressed by the infatuation of 
many of the young women with the system. Two in- 
stances which came to my own notice will be sufficient 


‘to i'lustrate this point. 


Quite recently a brilliant young Mormon woman, 
whose father was a polygamist, but who was herself 
apparently open to conviction, was sent by friends to a 
well known ladies’ seminary in New England to finish 
her education. The effect, however, was quite different 
from what was expected. She felt greatly incensed by 
the harsh judgment passed by her teachers and asso 
ciates at the East upon her po'ygamous father, and re- 
turned to Utah a tr orough devotee of Mormonism. 

Anotber young Mormon woman came East for an 
education three or four years ago, and graduated with 
distinction from a professional school which is open to 
women. Such was her attractiveness that she received 
at the East more than one flattering offer of marriage, 
but all thee she rejected, and at length returned to 
Utah and carri‘d out her unconcealed determination to 
become a wifein a polygamous household. 

With such support to the system, it is evident that its 
suppression can only be accomplished by the strongest 
possible combination of political and moral influences. 
The missionary societics must, especially in the centers 
in which the non-Mormon population gathers, build up 
strong, vig°rous and spiritual churches, and must main- 
tain well-equipped and varied ¢ducational institutions, 
such as will prove attractive to Mormon youth. But 
moral influences alone will not be sufficient. Ina State 
under the domination of a powerful Mormon majority, 
moral intiuences could have no chance; and, as we have 
seen, it is probable that for many years to come it would 
be unsafe to turn the Gentile population over to the 
tender mercy cf the Mormon Church. 

In advocating a Constitutional amendment probibit- 
ing polygamy, however, it is not best to close our eyes 
to the serious nature of the remedy proposed. The suc- 
cess of such a measure will involve not only Congres. 
sional enactments making polygamy or unlawful cohab- 
itation a p: nal offense throughout the Unicn, but will 
necessita'e the transferral to the United States courts of 
the cases arising from violation of the law. So great 
will this objection be in the minds of many that the 
remedy will appear to be worse than the disease. And 
we may readily grant that with respect to an evil less 
fundamental than this it would be better to endure its 
existence in circumscribed localities than to resort to 
any permanent changes in the organic law of the land 
for its removal. But polygamy is such an extraordina- 
ry evil, and sustains sucb a re'ation to our whole social 
fabric, that extraordinty m-asures may safely be em- 
ployed; and the sentimert of the country is so over- 
whelmingly opposed to it that the repressive measures 
necessary cou'd doubtless be secured by a little wel.- 
directed effort. 

It has been suggested that the difficulty might be 
avoided and the desired end accomplished by joining 
Utah to Nevada (whose diminishing population renders 
it a rotien borough of which it is very desirable to rid 
the nation) and admitting them together as a single 
State. But with the present preponderance of Mormons 
in Utah, and their prospec ive increase in the future, 
this plan would probably result rather in demoralizing 
Nevada than in infusing hope into the liberal element 
of Utab. 

It has been suggested, also, that it might be well for 
those who tave been advocating uniform marriage laws 
throughout the United States to take advantace of the 
strong f-eling against polygamy and secure a general 
amendwmert to the Constitution which should transfer 
from the St te Legislatures to Congress the whole power 
of regulating marriages. But, however anxious such 
refurmers might be to avail themselves of the suvport 
afforded by the deep-seated abhorrence of the nation to 
polvg:-my, 1t would se: m unwise torisk the care against 
polygamy upon the haz:srds of making such a coalition 
successful. There is no such urg- ncy for securing uni- 
form marriage laws as for securing the destruction of 
polygamy. 

The present vantige-ground should not be lost. Pub- 
lic sentiment has amply sustained the vigorous !aws for 
the suppression of polygamy passed by Congress and 
which are proving +o effectual in Utah as a Territory 
The same sentiment wi! warrant the extension of such 
laws to the States. Wi han amendment to the Con ti- 
tution granting to Congress and the Federal courts the 
proper authority, Utah may, as THE JNDEPENDENT j ro- 
poses, be safely admitted as a State, and the moral forces 
already obtaining foothold there be l« ft to complete the 
work of removing this foul blot from the Territory and 
the Nation. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





THE PRESENT SITUATION AMONG THE 
SIO 





BY THE REV. W. J. HARSHA, D.D. 


It may be remembered, by the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, that the present writer gave some information 
through the columns of this paper in regard to the 
difficulties between the Government and the Poncas 
some years ago. That who'e case, which has become 
historic, originated here; and the eloquent young Indian 
woman, known to fame as *‘ Bright Eyes,” made her 
first appeal for her people from the pu'pit of my church. 
The result of that agitation is shown in the bet‘er un- 
derstanding of the problem by our citizens at large, in 
the improved condition of all Indians in Nebraska, in 
the absolute impossibility that any tribes will ever be 
removed to the Indian Territory without their consent; 
and particularly in the Dawes bill which granis to all 
Indians desiring it land in severalty. 

But the work of the ‘‘ Humanitarians,” as Car] Shurz 
was pleased to denominate us, is not yet done. When 
the difficulties between the agent at Pine Ridge and the 
Sioux vegan to assume a serious form the old Ponca 
Committee was re-organized and the present writer, its 
secretary, was instructed to lay the facts of the struy gle 
before the people cf the conntry. We have waited 
until reliable information could be secured, and appear 
in print now. through the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, 
quite confident that all those who desire the truth in 
the matter may depend on what we report. We are 
glad that Mr. Rerbert Welsh wr« te so well in this paper 
within the Jast few weeks, fully carrying cut his well- 
known character of fairness and sympathy in all things 
concerning humanitarian reform. 

As to the Sioux, it is simply the old difficulty over 
again—oppression from the side of the whites, lack of 
legal pretection on the side of the Indians. Those who 
know the situation best agree that the century-long 
conflict, between the Whites and the Reds, is reaching 
its culmination now with the Sioux, who are the 
hardiest and most revengeful of all the Indian Nations. 
Like the little girl in the children’s song, ‘‘ When thy 
are good, they are very, very good, and when they are 
bad they are horrid.” The state of affairs that has been 
going on at Pine Ridge Agency, for some months, has 
tended to arouse the bad elements in their character, 
and even we who were once known to the country as 
** soft brained humanitarians,” must admit thet many 
of these Indians are “‘ horrid.” 

But who is to blame for the sad s‘ate of affairs we be- 
ho'd? Thearswer might well be couched io the language 
of General Sherman. When speaking of our difficulties 
with the Sioux in 1868, he said: ‘‘ Have we been uni- 
formly unjus ? I answer "nhesitatinzly, Yes.” The old 
sad. we:risome demands of the white people for the 
Indian’s land bave been particularly loud and persistent 
of late, and the Pine Ridge Sioux are feeling the weight 
of it. Through some strange machinery in the Indian 
Department, receiving motion and momentum from this 
demand, the rations of the Indiars have been 1 gularly 
cut down, until many of them were in a state of actual 
starvation. Everyb dy admits that now. A certain 
Western paper sent Mr. T. H. Tibbles and tis wife, tie 
charming. intellectual woman already referred to as 
Bright Eyes, to the seat of war as sp cial corresp’ ndents. 
They have been able to get at the real facts of the case, 
as no other people could havedone. Bright Eyes, Leing 
an Indi:n, inspires confidence on the part of those who 
have been suffering on the reservation, and, being able 
to talk the Indian language, has readily got at the true 
state of affairs After sifting the matter thoroughly, 
they have given us, from the lips of two Ind ans espe- 
cially, known by the rather strange but characteristic 
names of ‘‘ Two Strikes” and ‘* Crow Dog,” the foilow- 
ing causes of the whole troubl : 

First. The Government failed to pay the fifty dollars 
per capita which the Indians und+rstood they were to 
rec.ive shortly after the General Crock commission left. 

Second. The Government failed to issue the wagons 
and imp'ements which they understood were to be sent 
immediately. 

Third. At the Pine Ridge Agency especially, for a long 
time the flour issued to the Indians was full of worms, 
and th» coffee had been wet, was full of dirt and had 
but little strength in it. 

Fourth. The rations were so small that many, espe- 
cially of the children, died of starvation. An+duca ed 
woman told Mr. T. H. Tibbles that she went through a 
hundred tents and there was not as much as a double- 
handful of flour or other food to be found in any one of 
them. She could not tell how they lived. She expected 
to see them all die. 

Fifth. Despair when they heard that General Crook 
was dead. At some of the agencies the Indians wailed 
for days after thev heard the news. 

Sixth. Some white man far up in the north deceived 
the !ndians by personating the Messi:h. I believe that 
Short Bull and Porcupine, both intelligent Indians and 
men of good character, saw some man whom they be- 
lieved to be the Messiah, and that they repeated accu- 
rately what this man told them. I+ was, in substance, 
Christ’s teachings of peace, to which was added the in- 
structions concerning the spirit dance, which was a 
peace dance, into the sacred precincts of which no 
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weapon of war or anything made of metal was to be 
brought. The Indians endeavored to carry out these in- 
structions, constantly saying: ‘‘ He said he would come 
quickly.” They thought he would come especially to 
help the Indians and relieve them from the hunger from 
which they were suffering; for the Messiah had to!d 
Porcupine and all who saw him that he had come once 
to save the white people, but they would not listen and 
had killed him, and be showed them scars in his hands 
and feet. 

Seventh. Anger caused by orders sent by some one in 
Washington to use force in stopping these religious 
dances. 

Eighth. The total failure of all their crops. and the 
failure of the wild fruit crop of plums, strawberries, 
grapes, etc., of which they usually obtain large quanti 
ties. 

Ninth. The order issued from Washington to further 
reduce their rations, which order was fully executed, 
and the beef ration cut down 1,000,000 pounds. 

Tenth. Lies told by miserable half-breeds and low 
white men about the nature of the Messiah dance, and 
the expectations of the Indians. The Indians all deny 
that they ever expected the white people to be destroyed; 
they deny that they ever had any idea of war; they say 
the Messiah was coming to make peace. ° 

Eleventh, Irritation and anger caused by sending 
armed police within the holy precincts of the dance for 
the purpose of breaking it up, when the Messiah had 
said that no weapon or iron thing should be brought 
there. 


Twelfth. The coming of the census enumerator. The 
Indians all dislike him personally, and, as it seemed to 
them, he bad no means of accurately counting them; 
they feared that when he sent in his report he would 
tell the President that there were not half as many as 
there really were, then the rations would be cut down 
again and they would all die of starvation. 

It will be readily seen that these cumulative troubles, 
working on the minds of ignorant and _ ha!f-civilized 
people. would natura'ly cause trepidation, when the 
United States troops appeared on the scene. The In- 
dians would fear-that the soldiers had come to enforce 
an ob:dience to acondition of affairs which seemed 
tothem altogether wrong Speaking of this Bright Eyes 
says, und r date of December 20th: 


‘“* When the troops came here the Indians did not know 
why they had come. Some of them thought they had been 
sent here because they had complained of the rations, and 
that the soldiers had come to compel them to accept the ra- 
tions and t) still further reduce them. There was one night, 
when the Indians who were camped all round here at the 
agency, and who had not joined in the ghost dances, sat up 
all night ready-dressed, holding the bridles of their horses 
in their hands, believing that the soldiers would be on them 
atany moment. The coming of the troops made the [n- 
dians very angry. It isa very sore point withthem. They 
feel insulted to thick that they should have been considered 
so bad that it was necessary tosend the troops to them. 
There is a distinct tone of resentment whenever they speak 
of the subject. Itisa feeling which they would not have 
if th y felt that the Government had been justified in re- 
sorting to troops in actual self-defense against them. Even 
those Indians who are bitter against the hostiles for not 
coming in, feel, as one of them expressed it, ‘there would 
not have been all this racket and row if that fool agent had 
not sent for the soldiers.’ Another said: ‘What crime 
was there in those ghost dances,if they did fall into 
faints and believe that they saw their dead relations and 
friends? They say the white people have a religion whose 
followers say they see the spirits of the dead and talk to 
them, and who say they can make tables move. Why don’t 
they put a stop to their performances?’ Another said: 
‘ They say the white people have a religion where they all 
go into the woods to pray and sing and where they get into 
fits Why don’t they put a stop to that?’ Another said: 
‘Why don’t they tear up all the churches on the reserve and 
stop all their sacred performances? The Indians believe as 
much in their own religion as the white people believe in 
theirs, and the whites have no more right to stop the In- 
dians’ sacred ceremonies than the Indians have to stop the 
whites. [didn't believe in the ghost dances, but all the 
same [ never thought of interfering with them.’”’ 

The solution of the whole problem would be, the 
granting of legal protection and of the rights of citizen- 
ship to the Indians. Ido not claim that the Sioux are 
ready for this yet, but it does seem to me and to the 
committee, which I have the honor of representing, 
that they should, at least, have the benefit and protec- 
tion of legal redress under our laws. They are human 
beings in spite of t“eir Fostility and savagery, and when 
their just rights are invaded, their degradation should 
not interfere with our gen*rous and honorable treat- 
ment. If the red men, equally with the black men and 
the yellow men, were to have the cheap but priceless 
blessings of just and equitable law, such a sad and hu- 
mili ting spectacle as the pres«nt Indian war would be 
impossible. Where would have been any occasion for 
police or military interference had the Sioux been per- 
mitted to appeal to our United States courts, when tke 
lack of provision, justly theirs, and paid for out of their 
annuities, had been stapped without cause or reason? 
One of the wisest things General Crook ever said was 
this: ‘‘The Indian commands re:pect for bis rights, so 
long as he inspires terror for his rifle”; and the true 
policy of humane civilization would be to give him bis 
rights and then he will voluntarily lay down his rifle, 








saying as old Standing Bear said when he laid down his 
tomahawk: ‘‘I have found a better way.” It is a 
pathetica!ly significant fact that within a week, Bright 
Eyes, an Indian woman, has sent out to the world, 
from the very center of the conflict, the following most 
touching and tender appeal: 


** Soldiers and Indians have lost their lives through the 
fault of somebody waco goes scot free from all consequences 
or blame. The conviction is slowly forcing itself into my 
mind that this war has been deliberately brought about. 
The hostile Sioux firmly believe now that it has been 
brought about because their land was wanted. If the 
white people want their land and must have it, they can go 
about getting it in some other way than by forcing it from 
them by starving them or provoking them to war and sac 
rificing the lives of innocent women and children, and 
through the sufferings of the wives and children of officers 
and soldiers. Cannot the white people see that by making 
the Government keep its agreements with the Indians to the 
letter, and treating them with justice, I do not say kindness 
or mercy, but justice, that the Indians might feel inclined 
of their own accord to let the most of their lands go when 
they know that they will surely be paid for it and all agree- 
ments kept with them. They are a notoriously generous 
people, and I think in some cases would give their land if 
they felt sure the white people were just to them and were 
their friends. No one ever seems to have thought of this 
way of getting their lands. They are only human beings 
after all, and one of their weaknesses is that when their gen- 
erosity is appealed to they are inclined to be generous to ex- 
cess. When you see the hardships the soldiers are going 
through, standing guard through wind and storm, day and 
night, and look around on the dead and wounded, and think 
that all this was brought about through the hope of money 
and land gained from the Indians, that verse of Scripture 
involuntarily comes into one’s mind: ‘ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his owa soul?’ ”’ 

OMAHA, NEB. 
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JAPAN UNDER HER CONSTITUTION. 





BY THE REV. JOHN M. DEARING. 


PROFESSOR CHAMBERLAIN, in the introductory chap- 
ter of his recent valuable addition tothe literature upon 
Japan, ‘* Things Japanese.” says: 

“To have lived through the transition stage of mod- 
ern Japan makes a man feel preternaturally; old for 
here he is in modern times with the air full of talk 
about Darwinism, and phonographs and parliamentary in- 
stitutions, and yet he can himself distinctly remember the 
Middle Ages. Old things pass away between a night and a 
morning.” 

But while this is doubtless true of the few who, like 
Professor Chamberlain, have s; ent years in this land of 
change, it by no means expresses the bewildered condi 
tion of that larger class who, coming to Japan during 
the transition period have been trying in vain to com- 
prehend the rap'd transformation which is going on 
around them. ‘The latest books on Japan seem to de- 
scribe a country, in point of advancement, far behind 
the one they look upon. Yesterday’s daily paper was 
talking of the Monarchy and to-day we are reading the 
doings of the Diet under a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. One has no more than become familiar with 
one advanced step of national life than he finds that 
what he is studying is historic and far more advanced 
steps have been taken. We sometimes hear of the high- 
pressure life of America, but an American in Japan 
feels as if he had never known what it was to get up 
steam. 

The most recent significant change was the opening 
of the Diet on November 29th. The adoption of Consti- 
tutional Government in Japan is an event of more than 
national interest, as was clearly set forth in the Hochi 
Shimbun of the above date, when it jubilantly ex- 
claims: 


“Ts it not a circumstance of which we may well be proud 
before all the countries of the world? While there are 
some States even in Europe which do not yet possess a con- 
stitution, and while none of the continental Asiatic nations 
enjoy the benefits of a representative form of government, 
Japan has been able to putin practice a constitutional sys- 
tem without any of the unlucky friction between rulers 
and ruled that has attended its introduction in almost 
every other country. Today is memorable for the fact 
that we have been able to enjoy, for the first time in the 
history of the nation, a share in the government of the 
country. It is memorable for the fact that we have been 
able to receive the light of constitutional government be- 
fore every other nation of the Orient. It is memorable 
that we have been able to demonstrate that the parliament- 
ary system is not indigeneous to Europe and America 
alone, and that it can be introduced without shedding a 
drop of blood.’’ 

For weeks before the opening of the Diet the vernacu- 
lar papers have been full of discussion as to the organi- 
zation of the Diet, the subjects which should come 
before it and various other matters relative to it, and as 
a consequent the people are quite well prepared inte'- 
ligently to follow the doings of the body. A larze part 
of the week, in which the Diet opened, was given 
up to holidays and celebration of the event throughout 
the Empire. The methods of celebration were very 


diverse, including much of decoration, a large display of 
Japanese flags everywhere, and of lanterns by night, 
and frequent processions with banners and transparen- 
cies, The schools were closed in many places, and pro- 





ee 


cessions of school children marched the streets, one of 
which was seen in the streets of Yokohama, headed by 
a brass band playing ‘* Marching through Georgia” and 
‘** John Brown’s Body,” to the edification of the crowds 
of lookers-on. Temple services were abundant and well 
attended; gigantic carts were drawn through the streets 
with great displays of gilt and emblems of worship: 
while in other places public meetings were held, the 
Imperial decrees were read and addresses made. In 
Yokohama and Tokio, and doubtless in other cities. too, 
the native Christians met together to pray for the new 
form of government and for the representatives of the 
people. These meetings were well attended, and were 
marked by a deeply devotiunal spirit. 

At Tokio, the members of the Diet quietly assembled 
for the first time, November 25th. The general organi- 
zation of the two houses was completed, and three dele- 
gates were chosen by the Lower House whose names were 
to be presented before the Emperor as candidates for the 
office of President and Vice-Rresidenteof the House. 
The chief officer of the Upper House is appointed by the 
Emperor directly. When the names were presented to 
the Emperor he approved of the two receiving the high- 
est number of votes and, accordingly, Mr. Nakashima, of 
Yokohama, becomes President of the Lower House. He 
is a member of the Constitutional Liberal party, a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Mutser, former Ministu to the 
United States, and is an earnest Christian man, a mem- 
ber of the United Church of Japan. It is a cause for 
great thankfulness on the part of Christians that not 
only are 13 out of the 300 members of the house Chris- 
tians, a ratio vastly disproportionate to the 30,000 Chris- 
tians and 40,000,000 people of Japan, but that the Presi- 
dent is known to be a faithful Christian. The appoint- 
ment of Count Ito as President of the House of Peers 
gives universal satisfaction, also. 

The two bodies being organized and ready to do their 
work the formal opening by the Emperor took place on 
November 29th, when the Emperor visited the Diet and 
delivered the first Imperial message ever addressed by a 
Japanese sovereign to a Constitutional Assembly. 

On that day the streets thrcugh which the Imperial 
party would pass in going from the palace to the Hou e 
of Peers and of Representatives were closed to traftic, 
and from a very early hour the vast crowds began to 
gather. A large force of police was on hand to con- 
trol them, and the order of march of His Majesty’s 
party was surrounded by a solid fringe of soldiers four 
deep, employing about 6,000 men. A Japanese crowd 
not yet learned to cheer in American fasbion, and 
the passage of the Emperor was very quiet. It seems 
to be regarded as impolite that his ears should be 
greeted by the din of a mob. The Emperor’s coach 
was drawn by six gayly decked horses, with their riders 
glittering with gold lace. The number of visitors who 
wére allowed to be present at the opening ceremonies 
was very small. The two houses were assembled in the 
chamber of the Upper House. The House of Peers on 
the right, resplendent in the rich robes of the three 
orders represented by them; on the left were the House 
of Commons in evening dress. The galleries were filled 
with the privi'eged few who were to witness the event. 
At a little after eleven o’clock the salute of cannon and 
cheering of the crowds were heard outside, and the 
Emperor, attended by various functionaries, slowly 
entered the house. Every head was bowed in homage, 
the Emperor responded and took his stand before the 
throne. 

Count Yancagata, the Minister of State,advanced and 
handed the Emperor a scroll from which he read ina 
clear tone bis first speech before the body. The speech 
wasa brief one in which he congratulated them on the 
organization of the house andthe present happy condi- 
tion of the Empire and advised them of the Budget of 
projected laws which will soon be submitted to them for 
deliberation. Count Ito received the message at the 
close,and the Imperial party withdrew while the strains 
of the National Anthem told that the Emperor was re- 
turning to the palace and that Japan’s first Constitu- 
tional Assembly was opened. And so quietly and suc- 
cessfully was consummated one of the most significant 
events of Japan’s modern history. 

And now that the Diet is opened what will be its 
work? So large an amount of business seems likely to 
be presented that there is already talk of extending 
the session until May or June. The general tendency 
of bills seem to be in theline of greater freedom. Re- 
duction of taxes has been pledged by all political par- 
ties. The schools are desired to be more in the hands of 
the people instead of the Government. The matter of 
treaty revision will be freely discussed. Increased res- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet officers and fewer years of 
compulsory service in the army are only a few of the 
many qu*stions which will be freely agitated. 

That the new form of government may be as full of 
blessing and advantage to Japan as her people now 
fondly hope is the highest-and best wish tt at her friends 
can offer; and Jet all due praise be given to her Emperor 
for his efforts in according to his people a constitutional 
form of government. Says the Nichi Nichi Shimbun: 

“The Japanese nation cannot be too grateful to a sov- 
ereign who has been so devotedly solicitous of increasing 
the happiness of his subjects.” Sa 

YoxouaMa, JAPAN, 
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LETTERS OF A PUZZLED SOCIETY GIRL. 





BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS. 





4 BROCADE PLACE. 

My DEAREST FLORENCE:— Your delightful letter makes 
me feel what a comfort it is to be able to write my puz- 
zles all out to some one, and be sure of sympathy. And 
to think that you, too, are bezinning to notice how per- 
plexing things in and out of society are, is to havea 
companion in misery. IT am primed, you see, with any 
quantity of new woes and wonderments, for they seem 
to increase daily. The housekeeping goes very well, as 
Mamma is quite géod about it, and contents herself with 
making a few suggestions now and then. I gave a din- 
ner last week, however, which was a serious responsibil- 
ity. Mamma always wishes William to be strictly over- 
looked on such occasions, excellent as he is; and when 
it came to surveying the table, and making sure that the 
requisite number of spoons, forks and wine-glasses were 
in place, I felt myself a decided novice, and longed to 
consult an etiquet-book or something. It occurred to 
me, too, as I stood looking at them, what a very un- 
necessary quantity there would seem to be, to one of 
our Puritan or Dutch ancestors, or to people who have, 
for example, only one knife and fork to eat their entire 
dinner with, even less, perhaps. 

The idea having once entered my head, of course it 
refused to be dismissed therefrom, and led on to various 
others; so all through the evening, while ostensibly 
entertaing a very dull Englishman, a business friend of 
Papa’s, who fortunately had no ideas and didn’t say 
much, so that all I had to do was to rattle on aimlessly, 
I was pondering a very daring scheme. You know we 
own two tenements down in the mill district. They are 
really Mamma’s property, I believe, but Papa has got an 
agent to look after the rents and things for her, so she 
doesn’t have to bother about them at all. It popped 
into my mind that perhaps one might find out how 
those very poor people do live, by going down there to 
see; and in order to pave the way to an investigation I 
asked Papaa few questions after everybody had gone. 
He said he hadn’t been down there for a good while, as 
Mr. Speer had charge of them. All he knew was that 
they were an awfully unprofitable piece of property, 
and it was a good thing Mamma didn’t have to depend 
upon it for her income. I asked how many families 
there were in all, and he said he believed about thirty 
or so. ‘But, Pap,” I said, **that must really bring in a 
good deal of money, doesn’t it? If they pay an average 
of ten dollarsa month it would be over three thousand 
dollars a year.” 

**My dear child,” he answered, ‘“‘ you must remem- 
ber that we are constantly having to turn people out for 
not paying atall. Tenement-house tenants are not an 
exemplary order of beings, and, if they can, they prefer 
to get their quarters for nothing.” I could see, of 
course, that this must be unpleasant and unprofitable 
both, tho I venture to hope that Mr. Speer wasn't too 
hard on them. 

** Speer?” said Papa; ** he’s altogether too easy-going. 
I wish he would be a little stiffer sometimes. He wants 
to tear the old houses down and build new ones; but I 
tell him he’s young yet; he’ll get over that idea when 
he’s seen how much rather those people would live in 
dirt than not.” 

This, as you can guess, just settled my decision to go 
and see those tenements. It is so much more satisfac- 
tory to be one’s own witness of that sort of thing. A 
month ago I shouldn’t have cared a bit about it, but 
somehow lately, I’ve begun to feel as if it were rather 
more behind the times not to know what the condition 
of the poor is, than to be ignorant of modern art or mod- 
ern literature. Well, the result of some pondering that 
night, after I got up-stairs and had it out with myself, 
was that the next day I marched boldly forth, of course 
without telling any one, to the mill district. I had to go 
on foot, as it was a damp, thawing day, and our coachman 
was not willing to take the horses out. Sometimes I 
almost wish I had a shabby old buggy and a little 
scrubby pony like the Browns’, for.such occasions as 
this; but Mamma says it would be extremely strange 
and unsuitable for me to set up such an establishment, 
and I really suppose it would. It was quite a long, wet 
walk to the tenements. There aren’t very good side- 
walks over on those streets, you know, and you really 
need rubber boots to walk through the great muddy 
stretches. I suppose the people have to get used, very 
early in life, to wet feet. I must ask Papa whether it is 
the fault of the city or the real-estate owners. 

I made Mrs. Flynn, an old cleaning-woman who some- 
times works here, my objective point, as 1 knew she 
lived in one of the two houses, which are not at all bad- 
looking at first sight, so that I was almost disappsinted. 
I had worked myself up, as you know, into a state of 
deep responsibility for Mamma’s tenants. When I came 
near, however, I saw that a good many panes of glass 
were broken or cracked. I suppose the people had 
drunken fights, or something of the sort. But the place 
seemed outwardly respectable, only there were some 
dreadfully dirty children playing on the steps. I was 
inclined to wonder why they couldn’t at least make use 
of water, until a later development enlightened me, I 





met Mrs. Flynn in the lower hall, carrying a big pailful. 
She seemed much surprised to see me; and when I told 
her I had come to pay her a visit she exclaimed, in hor- 
ror: ‘‘ But it’s away in the rufI live. Sure ye'd not 
want toclimb that far at all, at all.” I had made up 
my mind to go to the *‘ ruf,” however; so we mounted 
five horrible, dark, dirty flights of stairs, my dear, with 
the most indescribable smells all the way. Poor old 
Mrs. Flynn was carrying her pail, splashing bits of 
water now and then as she went, and groaning loudly. 
All their water has to be carried from the pump in the 
back yard. There are a faucet and pipes on the third 
floor; but the escape-pipes got choked up through the 
people throwing all sorts of things down, and last win- 
ter the others froze, and nothing had been done about 
it. I think I should find it hard to keep very clean if I 
had to carry every single pail of water up flights and 
flights of stairs. But then, you see, they didn’t appre- 
ciate the pipes when they had them; so what can tene- 
ment owners like Papa do? 

Well, we got to the roof,a wretched garret, tho Mrs. 
Flynn took pains to tell me that her daughter Hannora, 
the bride of a car-driver, had a ‘“‘ lovely suit o’ rooms” 
on the first floor. I felt rather embarrassed when it 
came to explaining my visit, having no good reason to 
give for it, and was somewhat faint besides from the 
dreadful air and the glimpses 1 had through the open 
doors on the way up. Such horrible little crowded 
rooms, Florence, with beds not made, women washing 
in clouds of steam, rusty stoves, children tumbling 
about hardly clothed, and grimy men sitting smoking. 
You really wouldn’t know where to begin to reform 
such a state of things. Mrs Flynn was amiably dis- 
posed, and willing to answer questions, and she took 
me into several rooms on the way down, whose occu- 
pants, tho extremely uncivil, seemed quite ready with 
complaints. Every light room has two dark ones open- 
ing out of it, just closets big enough for a bed each, and 
with no windows except that the one next the hall has a 
round hole opening into that. Sometimes five people have 
to sleep in one such place, with no air at all coming in 
One mother and four children live, cook and sleep, my 
dear, just think of it,in a little room at the end of a 
hall, that barely holds bed and stove. The oldest child 
is a girl of sixteen, and Mrs. Flynn said she was ‘‘a kind 
of wild like,” and spent all her evenings on the street, 
because there was no place for her to sit when all the 
children were in bed. I visited Hannora on the way down, 
and found her “suit of rooms” to consist of a kitchen 
and hall bedroom, the former quite neat, with a sofa 
and some very highly colored prints and blue vases as 
ornaments. But it seemed, there and everywhere, as if 
your very home could not be your own, in the mixture 
of sounds from neighboring rooms, Next door, two 
women were quarreling dreadfully and you could hear 
every word they said, and somebody groaning some- 
where else, with a background of whirring machines 
which, Hannora says, are never stillexcept late nights 
and Sundays. I came out into the air ashamed, some- 
how, of being the landlord’s daughter, it seemed such a 
disgrace to own such a miserably dirty, low place. 
Mamma, whom of course I told, thinks the disgrace 
consisted in my going there, and is quite vexed; Papa 
laughs at me, and wants to know whether! wish electric 
bells and steam-heating put in, and about how long I 
think they would last. You see it really is,as he says, 
most of those people would rather live in dirt than be 
clean and tidy, and to put them in new rooms and insist 
on their taking care of anything, would make them per- 
fectly miserable. If he built new tenements, a class of 
thrifty, respectable people would move right in, he 
thinks, and the poor things who live there now would 
be turned out and have to go to worse places yet. I 
never can answer Papa, you know, because it all 
sounds so reasonable; but the idea won't get out of my 
head that if people were surrounded by cleanliness they 
would growcleaner. I lie awake at night and plan how 
I would make over those two houses if they were mine; 
paint and kalsomine, mend the stairs and put in a sky- 
light, have elevators at the back for coal, and pails of 
water (if pipes were unmanageable) and bathtubs in the 
basement, so that those sticky, grimy children might be 
put into hot soapsuds now and then. Oh, and a room 
where that poor little girl who runs wild on the streets 
could sit, with comfortable chairs for her end her 
mother, and bright pictures on the walls. I always fall 
conveniently asleep before the piint has been knocked 
off, or the clean walls defaced by the tenants. It is 
really almost as fascinating as designing one’s clothes. 

Louisa, our housemaid, is a German, and comes from 
New York, and she tells me that the tenements there 
are far worse than anything in this town. Her family 
live in a dreadful one, somewhere in East Fourth or 
Fifth Street, and have to pay twenty dollars a month 
rent for their rooms, and the house is owned by a mil- 
lionaire. Louisa says he owns whole blocks of tene- 
ments. People are turned straight out if they get two 
weeks behind with their rent, no matter how poor they 
are. This, Papa says, is a perfectly right business prin- 
ciple, because, you see, it wouldn't do to encourage them 
in cheating their landlofds, and of course there are very 
many who woule do that if they could. So 1 suppose 
one must not think it too severe on the poor things; for 
how can a man with lots of bubiness to attend to, and 








quantities of other interests, get time to see about every 
tenant who falls behind with rent? But it does seem to 
me that the rents are very high. Why, do you know 


.that twenty dollars a month is only a little less than 


Ned Burtis pays for that charming flat you admired so 
much? Of course it is a fourth-floor flat and all that; 
but when I think of it, with Mrs. Ned in her Empire tea- 
gowns, the white-and-gold drawing-room, and every- 
thing according to the very latest fad (even to their lit- 
tle girl being named Gladys, uneuphonious as Gladys 
Burtis sounds), and then think of the hot, stuffy tene- 
ment kitchen, with Louisa’s mother and sisters sewing 
on vests, and the brother who has consumption 
lying in a dark closet all day, because, till the work is 
out of the way at night tHere isn’t any room for him 
outside, the contrast is tremendous. It doesn’t seem 
fair; and won’t you please, while you are down there in 
New York, get some of your cousins or some one just to 
go over there to East Fourth or Fifth Street, or therea- 
bout, and see if there really are any tenements so poor, 
with wooden floors to the fire-escapes, and scanty water 
supply, and shafts where disease germs can’t get to the 
air, and such things? Please do, for I want to know 
just how bad it is, and whether Louisa, who is the neat- 
est, nicest girl, could have lived in such a place and yet 
be what she is. And will you ask your uncle if he thinks 
anything could be done about it? 
Ever your loving, MARION. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








SomME just reflections have been evoked by a recent 
example, upon the system of publishing posthumous 
works, which the author himself has withheld from 
publication. This seems indeed a peculiarly flagrant 
instance of disregard tothe wishes of the dead, for it 
may be taken for granted that tho a critic may often be 
wrong in his depreciation of a book, that the man who 
writes it never is; a high opinion of his own work may 
be the result of paternal affection, but a low one is to be 
depended upon, Someof his published works he may 
admit are not so good as others, but beyond that no au- 
thor worthy of the name, has ever been known to go. 
His disinclination to publish any particular work there- 
fore (to be a little Trish) speaks volumes. Hence it is 
obvious that for his family to bring out of bis desk, what 
he thought better to keep there, is an offense which no 
pecuniary gain should tempt them tocommit. Asome- 
what parallel case is that of the enterprising publisher 
who so soon as the term of copyright has expired hastens 
to give to the world what the author has once given to 
it, but on reflection has withdrawn; what is called the 
‘* suppressed edition.” But this is mere bad taste and 
commercial greed; it is not as the other is, a deliberate 
disobedience to the injunctions of our own flesh and 
blood, and the sacrifice of his literary reputation upon 
the altar of Mammon. 

The most cynical decree ever pronounced by a gov- 
ernment calling itself Christian has just been issued at 
St. Petersburg. No Jew is henceforth to be permitted 
to embrace the true faith ‘“‘ unless his wife, childrer, 
brothers and parents do likewise.” This is aimed, it is 
true, at the practice of one Jew of a family becoming a 
convert in order that the rest may thereby acquire the 
right of earnirg a livelihood otherwise denied to them 
(itself a charming example of Russian rule); but still it 
seems strange for ‘‘the Father of his People” to deny 
the chance of salvation to one of his children, unless he 
can get half a dozen others to be orthodox. The Czar 
seems to imagine that subscriptions to the article of a 
religious faith are got like those to the cheap periodi- 
cals, by giving a commission to the collector. 

If there are some people who from the cradle to the 
grave never experience that ‘‘ great sorrow” which we 
are told is necessary to the development of the religious 
character, there are others who restore the average by 
having one catastrophe piled upon another. A more 
terrible example of this can hardly be imagined than 
what took place at Huner the other Sunday in a middle- 
class German household. The family were celebrating 
the silver wedding of their parents, when two of the 
brothers quarreled at table. Anton threw a knife at 
Jonann which killed him on the spot, whereupon the 
mother started to her feet and fell dead of heart disease. 
Anton is, of course, in jail, and the only mitigation of 
the whole calamity is that his old father’s life, short- 
ened by the shock, is also despaired of. And yet there 
are people who seem to think the world ought to come 
to an end, because the frost has stopped their hunting, 
or because they can't get into Parliament. 

The Sultan of Turkey, finding the Kurds unmanagea- 
ble, is going to organize them into battalions, and trust 
to military life to turn the violenve of their character 
into a legitimate channel. This is precisely the plan I 
have always recommended for ‘‘ the Rough.” There are 
some who think his brutality is attributable to a sort of 
bastard high spirits, and that he has plenty of pluck. If 
so, let us utilize it and at the sametime get rid of him. 
Let him, on conviction, be enrolled in a separate corps, 
officered by wardens, and under the strictest discipline. 
and send it off to the wars. If he is really worth any- 
thing, he will fight; if he distinguishes himself, let him 
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be rewarded; if he runs away, let him be shot down. 
His friends and his enemies should be equally well 
pleased with this arrangement; and the greatest curse 
to civilization and humble home life will be abolished. 

A clever writer, who writes quickly, is disturbed by 
the fact that Mr. Rudyard Kipling transcribed ‘“* Bada- 
lia Herodsfoot” seven times, not because in that case Mr. 
Kipling must have written a good many swear words, 
but solely upon his own account. He thinks to himself, 
«If I take so little time to write in comparison with this 
young genius, it is no wonder he is such a superior arti- 
cle. Ido wish my pen moved more slowly.” This is 
touching because it is obviously genuine. But there is 
really no need for such humility. It is quite possible 
that if this modest author wrote his works seven times 
over they would be no better for it, perhaps even not so 
good, I have known many writers whose second 
thoughts are not their best ones, and whose attempts at 
improvement have quite an opposite result. Every 
composition needs correction and ‘‘ looking to,” but the 
rewriting of it often means over-refinement. There is, 
of course, the famous retort of the divine when praised 
for his short sermon: ‘* If I had had more time I should 
have made it skorter”; but that sentence has always 
struck me as a little affected, tho there are certainly a 
good meny preachers who, judged by this test, appear 
to have very little leisure. Moreover, a sermon is a sp: - 
cies of composition naturally diffuse in its first concep- 
tion, and which needs a good deal of ‘tightening up.” 
** The Vicar of Wakefield” was written in a very short 
space of time; and Mrs. Browning's ‘* Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” if I remember right, at a sitting. It is no 
merit in an author to take a long while to do his work, 
nor yet a short while. The sole question for him to con- 
sider is which plan suits him best. Moreover, without 
reference to that little understood word ‘ inspiration,” 
there are times when even an unusually slow pen moves 
quickly, and vice versa. A verbiose writer is, of course, 
a bad one; but he was not a first-rate poet of whom it 
was written that when he had at last composed a coup- 
let he retired to his apartment for some weeks, and had 
straw laid down before his door, as if he had been con- 
fined of twins. 

The Home Reading Union, we are to'd, is *‘ getting 
on”; it has 6,000 members, which strikes one as rather a 
large family circle, tho some of them are in Turkey, 
which isa long way from home, Itseems really to have 
had a good effect in making persons acquainted with 

’ good literature who would otherwise have been strangers 
to it. And it does not appear that ‘‘the Union” reads 
aloud, which is a mercy indeed. It is a pity that cer- 
tificates are granted for the meré reading of books with- 
out any proof of their being understood, because that is 
a premium on ‘ stodginess”—literary indigestion. Still 
the society is doing a good work in widening the bases 
of reading. There is always some affectat on in the 
limitation of its area, the persons, for example, who 
plume themselves upon only reading classic authors, and 
neglecting the literature of their time, are not often the 
good judges one would expect them to be, and, indeed, 
have sometimes no more appreciation of what they 
quote from than a retriever has of the value of the gold- 
headed cane he carries in his mouth with such conscious 
pride. I don’t think much of the travelers to whom a 
Horace is as indispensable as a tooth-brush, and who 
put no other book in their portmanteaus; and the fact 
that the great bard of Chatham was never tired of read- 
ing Barrow does not recommend Barrow to me. It is 
not made plain who draws up the catalog for the Home 
readers. lt was upon this rock—‘‘ the list’—that the 
old county book clubs were shipwrecked. ‘Ihis was too 
‘* heavy,” and that was too “light,” and the other was 
‘*a book that ought not to have been recommended to 
any respectable club.” At the yearly meetings the 
heavy books sold cheaply, which was, unbap; ily, the 
very thing those who ordered them wanted to bappen. 

It is stated in a learned journal not hitherto suspected 
of joking that the diary of Christopher Columbus has 
come to hand, or rather to land, it having been fished up 
inanet on the Welsh coast. The translation, unless, 
indeed, it was originally written in English, which is not 
more unlikely than the rest of the story, is to be pub- 
lished immediately. Our severest losses in literature, 
says the elder Disraeli, have occurred in the historical 
department. Of Polybius we have but five books out of 

forty; of Livy, only thirty-five out of one hundred and 
forty; and of Tacitus, but four out of thirty. What is 
very curious and tantalizing is that ancient authors of 
no great repute often refer to the works of very superior 
writers, as being such as no gentleman’s library can be 
complete without, but which are now non existent; and 
they sometimes give quotations from them, which make 
you wish for more. Pliny tells us of somebody whose 
works are ‘‘never out of his hands,and which as often as 
he reads them seems forever new”; and yet nobody knows 
who in the world it was. Of Aischylus and Sopho- 
cles, who wrote a hundred dramas apiece, only seven 
have been preserved, and the British school-boy would 
have had a happier life if they had gone the way of the 
other hundred and ninety-three. For my part I should 
like to see Columbus his diary, and I wish we may get it. 
Bacon and Mr. Southey thought little of him, but one 
always likes him, if only for that reproof of plagiarism 


discovery is also delightful as being so comprehensive 
of the fitness of things; for ‘contemplating within him- 
self that the equator divided the world into two equal 
parts, and finding that there was such a proportion on 
the northeast side, he concluded that there must be as 
much on the southwest side to make the necessary cir- 
cle complete,” a thing [ am quite sure I should never 
have thought of. 
The question of literary remuneration, which Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr settled so satisfactorily the other day in 
the case of the lady who had been paid two pounds for 
a good story (for the judge read it himself) extending to 
eight pages, is a very curious one. When we read the 
old records of authors’ payments, it is difficult to under- 
stand on what principle they were estimated. It is not 
only that so very little was given to excellence, but so 
much to mediocrity: that such small sums were paid for 
original works, but such large ones to editors, adapters, 
and even translators of them. It is monstrous, indeed, 
that Shakespeare should have received but £5 for his 
‘* Hamlet,” but scarcely less astonishing that Theobald 
should have got £652 for editing him. Otway only re- 
ceived £15 for his highly successful ‘* Venice Preserved,” 
while for translating ‘+ Pizarre” Sheridan was paid ex- 
actly one hundred times that amount—£1,500. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyages” seem to have sold for under £50, 
while about the same time the Rev. Mr. Fiddes’s ‘‘ Body 
of Divinity” realized £250. It may be said, of course, 
that the subject in the one case had a more general in- 
terest than in the other; but it is strange how the mere 
comparative merits of the two productions should have 
been so absolutely ignored. For the first edition of the 
‘*Rape of the Lock” Pope received but £7, tho for his 
translation of Homer he got £5,000. Whi'e Goldsmith 
was only paid £10 for his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” Dr. 
Darwin pocketed £600 for his ‘‘ Botanic Garden.” 
In spite of these monstrous inequalities, it is a mistake 
to suppose that the *‘ golden age” of literature has ex- 
isted only in modern times. Vast sums of money were 
paid for very inferior productions. On the other hand, 
tho it is often said that, setting aside the gigantic earn- 
ings of popular playwrights, no such sums are realized 
by literary works of the present day as were common a 
quarter of a century ago. It is not taken into account 
that novels are now much shorter than they used to be. 
There is a general feeling—tto not, in my opinion, a 
very wise one—in favor of one-volume stories; but even 
those in three volumes do not run to half the length they 
used todo. Not to mention the prodigious tomes of 
Richardson and even Fielding, I suppose that ‘‘ Vanity 
Faiz” and *‘ David Copperfield” would make each six 
volumes of the ordinary novels. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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BY ALICE C, FLETCHER, 





THE Messiah Craze and the death of Sitting Bull recall 
incidents coming under my personal knowledge which 
may be of interest. 

While in the Missouri Valley, Jast spring, an Indian 
said to me: 

‘*IT wish you would go and see the Messiah and tell 
me what you think of him.”’ 

My friend was untouched by the excitement, being a 
sober-minded, hard-working man, but withal something 
of a philosopher who liked to look into the nature of 
things. I did not goand see the Messiah; but my friend’s 
wish stimulated me to talk with different Indians, and 
what | then heard, together with what had come to me 
upon this subject during the past few years, makes up 
the following story. 

Some five or six years ago a nominal convert to 
Christianity among the Cheyennes lost a near relation, 
and wandering forth alone with his sorrow fell into a 
trance. He fancied that he traveled on over the coun- 
try, seeing buffalo and deer but no human beings; at 
last he caught sounds as if a camp was near. As he list- 
ened, he distinguished the barking of dogs, the cries of 
children at play, the chatter of women and the songs of 
the men; following these sounds he came upon a village, 
and recognized among the people living there his 
lost relations. Every one seemed happy and 
enjoying plenty. Buffalo meat was hanging up to 
dry, and the roast over the fire sent forth a 
savor stimulating to his appetite. While he stood 
glancing about, his eye caught sight of a faint line of 
light just beyond the encampment, which slowly in- 
creased in width and brilliancy until a luminous way 
stretched from the village up to the sky. Down the 
shining path, walking s'owly toward him, came a figure 
clad in arobe. The person did not look like an Indian, 
nor yet like a white man; but when he came near he 
told that he was the God who long ago came to the 
white men, but they rejected him and put him to death. 
As he said this he opened his robe and showed the marks 
in his hands, feet and side. He recounted the continued 
dis »bedience of the white men, their persecution of the 
Indians, and said he was coming to earth once again, 
this time to succor his red children. He would take the 


land from the white people and give it back to the In- 
dians; restore the buffalo and other game, so that there 
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and the living would be re-united. All this he would 
do; but the Indians must wait for him to do it, and take 
him for their God. 

Here the Cheyenne awoke and remembered his dream. 
By and by he told it; a few of those who heard it had a 
like vision; others fell into fainting fits and talked with 
their dead relations, who told about the new Messiah ; 
and the dead sent messages to the living, bidding them 
have hope, for all the dead were busy getting ready to 
return to earth. Before long these dreamers heard new 
songs, and societies were started to sing these songs to 
rbythmic movement of the body. Thus the ghost dance 
began, so called because the people were supposed to 
talk with the dead when they dropped from the dance 
into a trance. As the excitement waxed it took on 
mythic forms; and finally some one declared that the 
Messiah had been seen otherwise than in a vision, that 
he was dwelling in the White Mountains, near Mexico; 
again, he was said to be in the mountains of the North- 
west. 

Delegates from the Sioux and northern Cheyennes of 
Dakota and from some other tribes in the South went 
to see and talk with the new Messiah. On their return 
home, altho their accounts were mixed with visions, 
they declared that they had met him, that they had seen 
and talked with the dead, and had tasted their buffalo 
meat. Some of the men brought back bits of the meat, 
and ornaments belonging to the dead, that unbelievers 
might be led to have faith in the new Messiah. 

The methods by which the white men were to be de- 
stroyed were revealed; it was not to be by any act of the 
Indians, but by a convulsion of Nature. According to 
one version a cyclone would clear the earth of our race. 
Another stated that an earthquake would begin at the 
Atlantic coast, tossing the people and swallowing them 
up, and would gradually travel west, rolling and gap- 
ing as it advanced; it might take two years to thus 
cross the continent. A third said, there would come a 
mighty land-slide, and the Indians were told that they 
must all gather at a locality in South Dakota; men, 
women and children were to go there naked, taking 
with them nothing connected with their present life; 
there, naked and unarmed, they were to dance, waiting 
for the great land-slide, and when the earth began to 
move they by their dancing would be able to keep on 
top and not be drawn under, while the on-moving mass 
would overwhelm the unmindful whites burying them 
and their horses, their arms and their dwellings, leav- 
ing the new earth to the peaceful possession of the 
Indians. For this great event the believers must pre- 
pare themselves by accustoming their bodies to pro- 
longed dancing, for if they should fail to dance as the 
land was sliding they too would perish under the 
avalanche. 

The belief in the coming of some one who should lead 
the people to greater happiness can be traced as far back 
as we have any records of our aborigines. The well- 
known question put to Cortez is an instance in point 
This looking forward toa deliverer seems common to 
all pr oples; similar avticipations have taken form among 
the Arab tribes, the inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, 
and even the Esquimaux. This hope, together with 
that of a universal resurrection,was used by the Prophet 
when seeking to rally the Indians to league themselves 
together against the white race. The idea of a future hap- 
piness which has in it nothing of former experiences of 
pleasure is hardly conceivable; different races and per- 
sons, therefore, picture a future life according to their 
culture, and altho these pictures vary widely in. details 
they have one element in common, the absence of men- 
tal and physical suffering. The notion of future hap- 
piness to the present uneducated Indian would naturally 
imply the restoration of past conditions of life, and that 
would involve the absence of the white man. 

While the ghost dance was not a war dance, still, as 
by means of it tne Indians were looking forward to 
their notion of an earthly paradise which excluded our 
race, it was difficult for the average white man to be- 
lieve that any people would be willing or able to refrain 
from helping by overt act toward bringing about the 
desired end. Therefore the ghost dance, as harmless in 
itself as any religious excitement, became an object of 
suspicion, and this feeling was fostered by the fact that 
conjurors, dreamers, turbulent and ambitious men, used 
the ecstacy for their own purposes, multiplying stories 
of the wonder-working new Messiah, which grew more 
and more marvelous with each recital. 

Icis an interesting fact that this craze is confined al- 
most exclusively to the uneducated Indians, those who 
from inclination, or some other cause, have kept aloof 
from the practice or the instruction in any of the arts of 
civilization. Those most infected with the belief in the 
new Messiah belong to the tribes which formerly lived 
by hunting and knew almost nothing of raising maize; 
moreover, their reservations are upon land poorly 
adapted to successful agriculture, so that the Govern- 
ment ration has been almost a necessity for sustaining 
life. Had it not been for the complications growing out 
of a general distrust of the ghost dance, the financial 
distress of a region suffering from a series of short crops, 
and our political methods whereby the food supply to 
the Indians is sometimes inopportunely cut down, it is 
not unlikely that this craze would have passed by qui- 
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dians, and the ameliorating influences of general educa- 
tion. 

The craze presents a rudely dramatic but a pathetic 
picture of a class of people cut off from exercising their 
former skill in obtaining their food and clothing; living 
in a bewildering idleness, growing daily more conscious 
of the crushing force of our on-sweeping civilization; 
becoming, in their ignorance, more and more isolated 
from a new present, which is educating their children 
in a new language and with new ideas. It is not sur- 
prising that these men of the past, finding themselves 
hedged in on all sides and shorn of all that is familiar to 
their heart and mind, should seize upon the promises of 
the new Messiah to feed their half-famished bodies, re- 
stere their dead, und give back to them their beloved 
land, ‘ 

The part which Sitting Bull has had in this and other 
Indian difficulties has been made more of by the white 
people than the Indians, 1 met the man shortly after 
his capture and return as a prisoner to this country, and 
became fairly well acquainted with him and his camp, 
He belonged to the medicine men rather than the chiefs, 
and was not the leader he was supposed to te; but the 
vicissitudes of the little bana of followers bad pushed 
him into a‘prominence he could not have gained under 
orderly tribal customs. He was not a man of much 
mental grasp or executive power, having surrendered 
his reason to the dictation of drcams. In 1881 he was 
ready, as far as his ability went, to accept the overthrow 
of many of his ideals and to ‘face the new way.” I| 
won from him at that time and from bis associates an 
unqualified consent that all their children should be 
taken away and putin school, I pictured in no uncer- 
tain cvlors the future which must be theirs, a future 
that left the past forgotten. These men, as it was pat- 
ural, mournfully accepted the inevitable; they could 
not have honestly done more. Delays between the War 
and the Interior Departments let months slip into years, 
and except a few children taken by Bishop Hare, the 
young folk were left-to grow up in the camp, while 
their elders learned to distrust the good intentions of the 
friends whe could not do all that they would. Later on, 
public curiosity made it pay to exhibit Sitting Bull over 
tine country, and the man lost what teachable spirit he 
had had; he easily mistook the gaping crowd for a trib- 
ute to his personality. 

Now he is dead and no one has a word to say of him 
except as a savage well gotten rid of, while [ cannot 
but remember the last time I saw him eight years ago. 
I was in his tent; we had been talking of old customs 
and ceremonies; as I sat writing, his wife entered and 
threw herself down before the fire, blowing the em- 
bers to a flame; then she turned, and leaning her head 
on her arm, the firelight glinting on her score of ban- 
giles, she fastened her black eyeson my face. At length 
Sitting Bull said: 

‘You are a woman, you can look into the future and it is 
not strange to you, have compassion on my women. For 
my young men I can see what they can do, now that they 
can no longer hunt or go on the war-path, they can learn 
to plow and to raise crops; but there is nothing for my 
women to do, for them I see no future, and yet, it is to our 
women that we owe everything in the past. Once I had 
many ponies, now I am poor, there is nothing left to me 
but this ring, I give it to you that you may not forget to 
pity my women and childven.”’ 

PEABODY MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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CITIES OF THE VALLEY. 


A TOUR THROUGH THE VIRGINIA MINERAL BELT AMONG 
SOME NEW COMMUNITIES. 








BY FRANK H. TAYLOR, 


IN journeying southward through Virginia by way of 
Washington one sees but little evidence of that progress 
with which the South is credited until the James River 
is passed at Lynchburg; but in entering the State via the 
Norfolk and Western’s newly acquired Shenandvah 
Valley line (hereafter to be known as the Maryland and 
Washington Division) the observant wayfarer will note 
a very general tendency toward better things. Asa 
matter of fact this great valley, nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles long and, at some points, thirty miles in 
width, between the Blue Ridge Range upon the east, and 
the Cumberland Mountains to the west, has been a pros- 
perous and independent agricultural country from a 
time antedating the beginning of the present century. 
Its people are descended from the same honest, thrifty 
Dutch stock that has made Eastern Pennsylvania a 
model farming region, intermingled with a hardy Scotch 
element, forming the best possible type of uplanders. 
This valley was, during the War of the Rebellion, the 
‘** granary of the Confederacy,” hence the strenuous ef- 
forts to hold its roads and mountain passes made by 
the Southern soldiery and equally energetic struggle by 
the Federa!s to dispossess and drive them away. In 
going southward over the Shenandoah Valley route we 
do not pass the scenes of Stonewall Jackson's strategy or 
of Phil Sheridan’s historic ride at Winchester. The 
lower or northern part of the valley is bisected by the 
long rampart of Massanutton Mountain, and most of the 
campaigning in the valley was across thie ridge and in 
the dip through which the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
runs, 








The first serious effort at ‘‘promotion” is encountered | 20,000 souls. It has been the scene of some of the most 


at Riverton and Front Royal where pleasant communities 
already exist in the midst of striking scenery. Here 
‘*avenues” have been plowed at right-angles across the 
fields, conforming to the plans of ambitious town 
schemes launched upon the market. A similar phe- 
nomenon is to be noted at Luray, and again at Shenan- 
doab, which, in addition to being the Division headquar- 
ters of the railroad, is already favored with a large iron 
industry. A few miles below-Shenandoah the spur of 
Massanutton comes to an end, terminating in a noble 
promontory overlooking one of the fairest sccnes upon 
this continent. Close under its base is the field of the 
battle of Cross Keys, and over the valley-land, between 
our train and the river, is the still mere sanguinary bat- 
tle-field of Port Republic; a terrific struggie, which 
occurred June 10th, 1862. 

The open plain along which the train runs, just be- 
yond the battle-field last nameu, is now-the scene of one 
of the most ambitious and promising of the new Vir- 
ginian manufacturing centers. Here, as elsewhere, 
streets and avenues are laid out reaching away from the 
wooded slope of the Blue Ridge, along which the track 
is laid, half a mile westward to the south branch of the 
Shenandoah River. Many buildings already dot the 
scene. Scores of workmen are busy with saw and ham- 
mer, horse cars jog serenely to and fro, the atmosphere 
seems charged with a spirit of enterprise. But there is 
something else here at Shendun, besides the beginning of 
a town, to see,. Over on yonder hill, balf a mile away 
from the station, and just under that lookout tower 
upon the crest, are two caverns, now called the ‘‘ Grot- 
toes of the Shenandoab,” which, mark my prediction, 
are destined to become as famous as any of Nature’s 
treasure haunts in this land of the free. Weyers Cave, 
one of these, has been locally famous since the first 
years of the century; but Fountain Cave is only now in 
course of improvement, by which is meant that steps, 
passage-ways and paths have been laid, and electric 
lights are being introduced. 

Having seen many underground marvels shown to 
travelers in this and some other lands, I believe Weyers 
Cave to be the most wondrous of all known caverns, a 
temple of enchantment, bewildering in the profusion of 
its strange and curious formations, quite impossible to 
describe adequately in an incidental paragraph, or in- 
deed even at greater length. 

Fourteen miles south from the grottces the tracks of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway cross those of the 
Valley line, and at this intersection Basic City has been 
founded, a near neighbor to the old town of Waynes- 
boro and only seven miles distant from the city of 
Staunton. A handsome hotel occupies a fine site up the 
hillside, and several of the extensive factory buildings 
which are impressively illustrated in the descriptive 
pamphlets handed to the passer-by at the station are 
coming into brick and timber realization. 

Crossing the divide between the headwaters of the 
Shenandoah River and the water-shked of the James River 
the train rolls along through a wild valley beside a little 
affluent of the latter stream and presently emerges upon 
a sloping plateau almost surrounded by lofty wooded 
mountains, whereon Buena Vista not yet two years old, 
is built. A new brick hotel occupies the location of the 
handsome colonial hotel first erected upon the terrace 
facing the valley, and which was destroyed by fire last 
summer. A large furnace, fed with ores from mines 
less than a inile from its doors, is in operation, a paper 
mill, a tannery and other considerable manufac! uring 
industries occupy a large number of workers. Schools, 
churches and stores are numerous and, altogether, 
Buena Vista is an excellent example of a modern South- 
ern town enterprise. 

A rich corporation, sustained by English capital, has 
purchased the Natural Bridge property and a large tract 
overlooking the James River just above its point of out- 
flow through the Blue Ridge, and have laid out Glasgow 
City. The inevitable broad-winged ‘‘Queen Anne” hotel, 
replete with odd nooks, quaint porticos and pretty win- 
dows, stands already awaiting the coming of tourist 
guests and prospecting investors who will be charmed 
by the grandeur of the view, even if not impressed with 
the wisdom of the builders of this costly pile. The 
ancient but comfortable Forest Inn at Natural Bridge, 
reached by a tally-ho coach drive of three miles, from 
Natural Bridge Station, is openall the year, and thou- 
sands turn aside annually to gaze upon this vast ma- 
jestic monolith. 

Miles of yellow roads streaking the greensward in the 
vicinity of Buchanan, upon the banks of the James 
River, tell the story of the speculative spasm which has 
overtaken this heretofore quiet place. ‘he fact t at 
much of the limestone used in the Virginia furnaces in 
the process of iron-making comes from this place, or 
near by, as well as a prospective connection with certain 
iron and coal deposits, has led to a ‘‘boom” which, at 
least, locked up a great deal of money in town lots from 
which numerous investors still hope to reap large 
profits. 

Roanoke, where the Valley Line becomes merged into 
the main line of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, is 
the Virginian Chicago. From a little unconsidered 
hamlet of a dozen years ago it has grown into a com- 
pact manufacturing, railroad, mining community of 





remarkable land speculations of recent times; but, thus 
far,no one has lost money, altho as long as I have 
known the place, five years at least, pecple have been 
given to forecasts of disaster. Roanoke is especially 
favored as the Leadquarters of the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad Company, which owns not only vast machine 
shops and car works here, out conducts a superb hetel 
(The Roanoke), and in various ways employs thousands 
of people. To one who realizes what has been done at 
this point within the last decade the future seems full 
of promise for even greater things. We may well ad- 
mire the vast, tireless industry of these people, and 
cheerfully pardon an egotism born of success. 

Twenty-eight miles east from Roanoke, upon the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad toward Norfolk, and 
close beneath the shadows of the beautiful Peaks of 
Otter, is Bedford City, known in former daysas Liberty; 
a considerable educational center. Here, as at numer- 
ous other thriving points upon this progressive railroad, 
a costly station has been built, and not far away ashe pe- 
ly new hotel divides attention with the dignified build- 
ings of the Randolph and Macon College. A great deal 
of home building is under way all about the suburbs. 
Uncle Sam's army biue cloth is made here, a subtle 
quulity in the spring-water acting effectually in fixing 
the dyes employed in these goods. 

For eight years the old town of Salem sedately watched 
the swift transformation of poverty-stricken Big Lick 
(seven miles northward) into powerful and autocratic 
Roanoke, and then she suddenly concluded to have a 
‘*boom” upon her own account. The old town is scat- 
tered along the roads leading up among the hills, and 
for half a century its hotels and farm-houses have been 
full, in summer, with people from the coast towns who 
tind in these upland valleys an agreeable refuge. A 
broad plain of meadow-land in front is now rapidly as- 
suming the appearance already seen at Shendun, Buena 
Vista and Roanoke. There is a jumble of saw-mills, 
machine-works, stores, hotels and new houses. The 
real-estate man is omnipresent. Salem has enlisted a 
great deal of Philadelphia capital. The Quaker City, 
indeed, has been foremost in lending a hand to nearly 
all of the places I have mentioned. Original promoters 
make an especial effort to induce the co-operation of 
Philadelphia capitalists, as investors generally regard 
this element as careful and cors: rvative. 

The division of the Norfolk and Western Railroad he- 
tween Roanoke and Bristol has recently been double- 
tracked. Two promising places along this portion of 
the southern highway are Radford and Pulaski, at each 
of which the railroad company has bui't elegant hotels. 
Radford is at the junction of the New River Division of 
the railroad. This is the channel over which comes all 
the enormous and very profitable coal and coke freight- 
age from the famous Pocabontas mines of the Flat Top 
coal fields. It will presently become a part of a contin- 
uous route through the wild upland country, first along 
the beautiful New River, then up among the mines, and 
later down the Big Sandy River (the border stream of 
Kentucky) to the Ohio River, one hundred and fifty 
miles in a direct line northwest of Radford. This New 
River Division also extends southward beyond the pret- 
ty mountain town of Bluefield, down the Clinch Valley 
toaconnection with the Louisville and Nashville system 
and other railroads, and to a path westward through 
both Big Stone Gap and Cumberland Gap, in the utter- 
most partof Virginia. These iron paths across the great 
Cumberland barrier mean fabulous things for the peo- 
ple of Virginia and of the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys. They portend guite as surely much loss of 
traffic to Pittsburgh. 

From Pulaski a branch railroad leads up into a wild 
mountain country locally known as the Cripple Creek 
region. The people in this remote section have made 
iron at retail by the charcoal process for generations, 
Much of the ore is now taken down to the furnaces on 
the main line, but several new furnaces are also in the 
valley. A short contiuuation of this mountain branch 
to the North Carolina State line will connect it with an 
existing rail outlet to the Southern sea-coast. Between 
Pulaski and Bristol upon the main line a succession of 
villages are passed, nearly all of which are experiencing 
the benetit of the prevailing tendency of capital toward 
this region. 

The city of Bristol enjoys the peculiar ccndition of a 
town located in two States. The line of Virginia and 
Tennessee is along the center of its principal street. It 
is a place of magnificent distances, with many great 
empty spaces yet to be filled. It has done much within 
the past three years and is in progressive hands. A 
large hotel, The Fairmount, stands in a park-like suburb 
where many people from the North, attracted by the 
climate, spend the winter. The South Atlantic and 
Ohio Railroad springs from Bristol, and after following 
the valley of the Holston River for many miles, turns 
northwest, crosses affluents of the Clinch River and con- 
nects with the Louisville and Nashville R ilroad at Big 
Stone Gap, animportant pass in the Cumberland Range 
already mentioned. At Big Stone Gap a lively 
town has come into being as if by magic. It bids fair 
to become the entrepot for the products of the vast, 
wild region upon the very borders of which it is lo- 
cated. Estilville, upon the route to Bigstone Gap, now 
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called with doubtful judgment ‘‘ Gate City,” is said to 
be actually built upon a rich stratum of marble. The 
builders of the railroad saved the s‘ockholders a large 
amount of money by running the tracks through a won- 
derfully natural tunnel abou: 900 feet in length,through 
which, also, a small str‘am flows. The tunnel averages 
50 feet in width, and is in places 60 or 70 feet high. As 
a marvel it will, some day, eclipse the famous Natural 
Bridge. 

All of the country round about the towns mentioned 
in this Jetter trickles with strong springs of mineral 
waters, valuable, beyond a doubt, as curative agents. 
At many of these places hotels, some very old, but 
others new and comfortable, exist. Pure spring water 
is used for the general supply in many of the towns, 
notably at Roanoke. 

There is a subtle influence in the atmosphere that stirs 
the sluggish pulse to faster beat and impels toiling man 
to his utmost effort. 

There is surely much in this region to make it desira- 
ble as a home for a large percentage of those added 
millions which we shall, no doubt, count into the cen- 
sus at the end of the century. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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FREE COINAGE OF SILVER—AND FARMERS. 








BY JOHN V, FARWELL, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: . 
Having bad, in my business experieuce of over forty 
years in Chicago, some opportunities of observing the_ 
results of State and National legislation affecting the 
currency of thecountry, I wish to protest, in the name of 
all business interests, against the present Democratic 
craze for the ** free coinage of silver,” by the Govern- 
ment, to which the United States Senate has affixed its 

official indorsement. 

If this measure becomes effective law, it must inevi- 
tably marshal all moneye |! institutions,which control the 
money of the country, against all other business inter- 
ests, simply to protect their own property from the 
inevitable depreciation which must follow the fiat of 
the Government, that debtors can pay their obligations 
with silver, at about eighty cents on the dollar. 

Can any one blame them if every gold coin and gold 
certificate in tneir reach (and they have most of them), 
is taken out of circulation and held for the premium, 
which gold must command, in the face of such a law? 

Toe silver legislation of the past (not referring to the 
present law, which utilizes silver on a gold basis, to the 
ex ent of $52 000,000 per annum), has had the effect to 
induce monetary institutions to make their time con- 
tracts payable ingold. Probably seveaty-five per cent., 
atleast, of the Western farm mortgages are thus paya- 
ble. 

The farmer is bad enough off now, as the result of rapid 
utilization of arable lands since the War; but with gold 
ata premium of thirty per cent., and his mortgage, 
principle and interest, payable in gold, what would then 
be leftof him but a financial corpse, without benefit of 
cli rgy for burial? 

Railroads have almost universally issued gold bonds 
for their construction. If they -have to collect freight 
and passage money in si/ver to meet their indebtedness, 
they must necessarily collect thirty per cent. moreto 
meet their obligations, which the dear people must pay. 
D> the present dividends on railroad stocks and the 
herculean efforts of railroad managers to make them 
more satisfactory to their owners, indicate that it will 
be an easy joo, with the business interests of the coun- 
try cast into the vortex of a monetary revolution? 

Railroads have created the industrial interests of this 
country from the farmer to the artisan, by opening it up 
to labor. Our vast acreag? has been turned into money- 
making machines by the aid of that labor, tall the United 
States is supposed to be the richest country inthe world. 
Farms and railroads have been made just a little too fast 
in the past decade, and as is always the case, farms 
have to suffer first, when corn and potatoes won’t bear 
transportation for want of remunerative markets, 

It is not too little money, but too many railroads and 
too many farms, as compared with other interests, that 
ails the country just now, and a demagogic legal patent 
to retire immediately several hundred millions of gold 
from our circulating money, and wait due prccess 
of law to fill the vacuum with silver, 9s our only lawful 
money, and to discount our obligations at thirty per 
cent. for the richest people in the world—this looks to me 
lik» political, financial and business dishonesty. It is the 
fuil team which bogus democracy expects to pull it into 
power by the farmers’ vote in 1892, without reference to 
results in the mean time. . 

It does not follow, because the farmer said in un- 
mistakable language at the polls that an increase in 
our tariff (which should have been reduced) was a Re- 
publican blunder, that a Democratic blunder two years 
in advance of the election, which by its operations will 
make them all paupers, will put the blunderers into 
power by their votes. If any one thinks so, let him 
wait and see how farmers will vote in 1892, with a free 
silver coinage law that will certainly create the most 





colossal panic that ever cursed our country. 
In 1857 and ’58 ‘ stumptail” State currency was the 


heritage of Illinois, and my firm adopted wheat as the 
then best currency, because it would, and did, pay its 
debts, while ‘**stumptail” State bank bills would not. 
We got through the panic of 57 and ’58 by the aid of the 
farmers’ wheat. 

From the panic of 1891, with silver as our only 
money, no farmers’ wheat will deliver us, and so, for 
one, I expect our Senators to get wisdom, by the way of 
a White House veto, provided the other House 
dors not relieve the President, by giving the country 
unlimited coinage of American silver into legal-tender 
certificates on a gold busis, as a compromise measure, 
instead of $4 500,000 per month. Such a measure would 
be indorsed by monetary institutions until the volume 
of such currency was equal to the demands of commerce, 
and such ue of silver, by both bankers and people, demon- 
strated as beneficent by fair trial, would probably open 
the way for an international agreement for unlimited 
coinage at an agreed ratio with gold,which, to my mind, 
is tbe only cure for scarcity of money and periodical 
monetary panics, 

Senator Jones, in proposing such a mothod for the 
limited use of silver, has b:come the John the Baptist 
in monetary science, if such a result shall follow its un- 
limited use on the same basis as it very likely will. 
England needs bi-metalism more than America, and is 
discussing it now vigorously. She borrowed £3,000,000 
of gold from France at three per cent. when her own rate 
was six per cent,, in the late money squeez>. France 
has more silver than gold, but was able in the late panic 
to lend Eagilani at one-half her own rate of interest. 

Allow me to add that unwritten law may intervene 
to prevent the realization of our worst fears. Cool- 
headed bankers know that panics and business 
failures proceeding from monetary changes will 
re-1ct upon them, and hence all their skill will be 
challenged to counteract the bad effects of unwise writ- 
ten law, until calm public sentiment can repeal it. Con- 
gre3s Cannot enact a permanent embargo upon the busi- 
ness interests of a free people. 

NEw York, January 19th, 1891. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 











THE situation as to the po itical part of Washington 
continued dramatic last week. The Senators who sat 
up al! night were rather more amiable than usual the 
next day; not one of them refused to see a constituent, 
altho there was some confusion as to the hours for send- 
ing in cards. Usual'y two o’clock is the hour, and the 
m-n at the inner door of the ladies’ parlor wil] nct take 
them before that. But the day after the all night ses- 
sion cards went in earlier than that, and the Senators 
responded. None of them knew what the end would be, 
for they are all a little afraid of applying the cloture 
rule. 

The Democrats began their only policy, which is ob- 
struction, last winter in the House, and Mr. Reed did 
his best to head them off. He insisted that men who 
were present in the House were there, and counted them 
as such. They protested and shrieked, and cried out a 
czar, a tyrant, and all sorts of things. It did no good, 
and their effort to prevent legislation was useless. If 
Mr. Reed tad not been as firm as he was, there would 
have been an outcry against the dilatory ways of Con- 
gress, in which the Democratic papers, ignoring the tac- 
tics of their own party, would have called attention in 
tne bitterest language to the way in which a Repubiican 
majority were shilly-shallying. This year, with the 
feeling that the next House will be Democratic, 
they are as bad as before in a different way,and the 
Senate has caught the idea. Head off everything where 
you cannot make a profitable trade. There is no secret 
exciange, but the Democrats openly say, We hate the 
Elections bill so much that we will votefor free coinage 
to get a few Republican votes against the Elections bill. 
It was in this way that they got the bill put off fora 
whi'e, and the free coinage bill brought forward. That 
passed, and then the Republicans were sharp enough to 
bring back the other, to which the same obstruction is 
offered as before. Meantime the House has spent a day 
in filibustering, by way of showing Democratic patriot- 
ism, and is waiting on the Senate. The days are pass- 
ing, and the fourth of March draws nearer every hour. 
The Democrats look meek when you talk to them singly, 
and say, ‘‘Oh, no! we don’t want an extra session.” 
But they do, or they would not act in a way that will 
make an extra session a necessity. The Appropriation 
bills areaway behind; the Urgent Deficiency and the 
District of Columbia bills are the only ones that have 
been brought up. 

Make a cloture rule and apply it in the Senate and the 
House alike. The medern ways of legislating or of not 
legislating demand something of that sort. The rights 
of a minority should not outweigh those of a majority. 
A minority should always be allowed to express its 
mind; and when it has done that and still does not 
convince, then let it stand back and not try to block 
the way. The Democrats are alittle top-heavy with 
their successes in November, and the scenes in the 
House last week were not very dignified. Mr, Mills, 
of Texas, has twice careered down the aisle toward the 
Speaker’s desk shaking his fist at Mr. Reed. The first 








time he was met so firmly by the negative of the latter 
that he retired, fists and all. The second time he suc- 
ceeded in stirring up the whole House, until the 
Sergeant-at-arms had to descend into the arena 
in front of the desk and walk: about with that in- 
signia of office, until the crowd of wrathful red- 
faced men of both parties had subsided into their 
seats of their own accord, or were pushed into them by 
their cooler brethren. So it settled down in fifteen 
minutes; the Speaker gained his point, and business went 
on. The quarrel was about the journal of the records 
of the previous day. The Democratic side, in pursuance 
of its one policy of obstruction, bas insisted, morning 
after morning, that the whole of the journal shall be 
read. It is infinitely tire;ome; but they have insisted 
upon it, and that day it was read clear down to the Bills, 
Resolutions and Petitions. which are never read. Then 
the effort to get up a debate of for:y minutes, and so 
consume more time, was begun by Mr Mills, and he was - 
stopped by Mr. Reed. He became furious at this, as if 
the right of a ninority toblock legislation were a heay- 
en-sent gift, and hence the whele disgraceful quarter of 
an hour. They say that Mr. Mills is being urged on in 
his course of conduct by those who are really his ene- 
mies, but who appear to be his friends. They do not 
want him to be the Speaker of the next House, and are 
taking this method of making him unpopu'ar among his 
own party. If this is true, it is an unusual method for 
making aman unpopular—the whole Democratic side 
was on its feet that day, and appeared to be 
ready to back Mr. Mills to any extent. He looked as 
if he were the most popular man on his side during 
those fifteen minutes. It is interesting to see 
how cool Mr. R-ed is in all the excitement. 
He does not grow red in the face; he does 
not move a hand; he sits or stands as the case 
may be, and his great frame never shows a trace of the 
wear and tear, the excitement of the situation which 
now prevails in the House. He knows more keen'y 
than any one how the newspapers even of his own party 
will ascribe it to him, if he does not succeed in bringing 
up the necessary legislation, the appropriation bills, and 
the others which are now waiting to appear. The Dem- 
ocrats will ignore the fact that they are doing their best 
to balk him, and wi'l abuse him for it as if he were to 
blame; and his own party will also forget, in their 
anxiety to put the b'ame upon some one, and altogether 
the situation of the man in the Speaker’s chair just now 
is almost as unpleasant as that of a President. It is the 
norma! state of things for the latter officer to be at- 
tacked on al! sides, and to be the best abused man in 
the United States, but it is unusual for the Speaker. I 
doubt it any officer in his position bas had as hard work 
to lead a House—has had indeed so recalciirant a House 
to lead as Mr. Reed. 

There is another side to the possibility of an extra 
s:ssion which I came upon the other day. The Clerk 
of one of the Committees said: ‘‘ It would just suit the 
Democrats to have an extra session.’ They would meet, 
turn out all the Republican clerks and officials of every 
description and put in a crowd from their own party. 
Then they would vote the few appropriation bills left 
over, and do it iv a few days, then adjourn, and all that 
set of Democratic clerks would have a vacation and their 
pay all summer. Toat wouid suit the party exactly. 
They like to get the people on their side as they call it.” 

He spoke with the interests of the clerks in his mind; 
but it is a thing worth remembering as a phase in the 
struggle. 

Tuesday and Wednesday last week were days and 
evenings in which Washington had a great deal to think 
of. The death and funeral of Mr. George Bancroft were 
matters of gr‘at public interest, and the funeral on 
Tuesday was interesting because it drew together so 
many distinguished peop!e. They went to the last cer- 
emonies then, and on the day following to things that 
were as different as life, with its whirl and fulln: ss, is 
from the still, blank silence of death. Wednesday the 
Democratic side of the House deliberately walked out 
and left it with but eight men, sothat it had to adjourn; 
the eight men that were left being there for the pur- 
pose, if any businers came up, of pointing out the fact 
that there was no quorum present. While they were 
thus engaged the Senate was following another line of 
obstruction with the same result. The Senate, however, 
was not obliged to adjourn; on the contrary, it sat very 
late—until midnight—the Senators exchanging person- 
alities almost as bitter as the members of the House. 
Sometimes it was what might be called State personal- 
ity, as when Senator Hoar pitched back with much en- 
ergy and decision the remarks of Mr. Eustis about Mas- 
sachusetts as a State that was notorious for a fugitive 
slave riot. It was an unfortunate example to bring up 
on the side that is remonstrating and saying freedom of 
speech is to cease to exist in the United States. While 
this was the situation under the dome fine carriages and 
fine people were driving about in the feshionable quar- 
ter of the town, and the ladies of the Cabinet were re- 
ceiving the wives, in some cases, of the gentlemen who 
were at loggerheads up on the Hill. There was no dif- 
ference of feeling on Massachusetts Avenue; Mrs. Wan- 
amaker was gracious and kind, and her beautiful par- 
lors were open to every one, and were enjoyed by a 
great many, I saw rather fewer gentlemen than usual 
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at all the receptions, as if the political situation had 
drawn them off. But the women of Washington evi- 
dently had not forgotten their manners. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, also, there were three weddings, one at 
the house of Senator Vance, of North Carolina, the 
bride Miss Cooper, of Raleigh, a niece of the Senator, 
and the groom Mr. Busbee, of North Carolina. The 
ceremony was performed by Cardinal Gibbons. 

Secretary and Mrs. Rusk gavé a Cabinet dinner, at 
which the President and Mrs. Harrison were the chief 
guests, with the other members of the Cabinet, and Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Frye and Senator and Mrs. Spooner. Mrs. 
Rusk shortened her reception an hour that afternoon, 
and the dinner must have ended a little early, as the 
guests were to go later to the Charity Ball. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison entered the hall at half-past ten. The 
room in which the Charity Ball is held has always been 
the Armory Rifles building on G Street. They were 
welcomed by the Marine Band playing ‘Hail to the 
Chief,” and by the other visitors standing back and 
making a very handsome lane down which they walked 
to the ladies who were receiving and shook hands with 
them, and then on to the platform where seats had been 
arranged for them; there peuple came up to be presented 
and shake hands until it became a sort of second recep- 
tion tothem. Mr. Harrison did not look as if he were 
vitally interested in the struggle then going on up at 
the Sena‘e. Mrs. Harrison was dressed in dark blue 
velvet, with ostrich tips in the trimming and a cluster 
on her shoulder. She bears the situation very 
well, The physical strain of the half public life that 
the family of a President have is very great. The din 
ners they have to give and have to go to are enough to 
shorten life. A wise old diner-out once said: ‘* Take 
enough at home to stay your stomach for the evening 
and then play with the things on your plate. In that 
way you are polite to: the good things your host gives 
you and you are at leisure to talk with your neighbor 
on either side, or if it is a small party and the conver- 
sation is general, you are able to contribute your quota, 
tell a good story or make a little repartee to your oppo- 
site neighbor with your head clear and your brains in 
working order. Afterward, too, you are not in the 
heavy, dumpy condition of a stall fed, prize ox.” 

They tell a pleasant little story of Mr. Noble and Mr. 
Proctor, who are respectively Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of War. Mr. Noble said: ‘‘My De- 
partment does not issue as many rations as you do nor 
do they cost as much.” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Proctor; ‘‘ you remind me of a board- 
ing-school where I went asa boy. We got up a mock 
circular advertisement. We spoke in high terms of 
everything, and then said, here the board is little—and 
there is little for board.” 

We wait for some neat retort of the Interior Depart- 
ment upon the Secretary of War, confident that Mr. 
Noble can find it in the recent Sioux trouble and almost 
wishing to suggest something. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING. 
A COMMUNION SERMON. 
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“Remember them that are in bonds as bound with them.”— 
HesBReEws xiii, 3. 

THERE is a very nice point there. St. Paul could afford 
to make it because he lived it. “‘ As tho bound with them ” 
The fellowship of suffering; two souls tugging at one load 
There are different ways of feeling for other people, and 
feeling sorrow on their account, Some of those ways tell; 
some are exceeding cheap. It is one thing to feel sorry for 
them; it is another to feel sorry with them; and there is 
still a third way that goes yet deeper into the quick. 

Perhaps you perceive already that there is a relevancy in 
what we are trying to say to the day we celebrate—the day 
commemorative of our Lord’s death. The blessed Lord 
suffered for us, and yet he did not suffer in any manner 
apart from us. He suffered as one of us; he suffered in us. 
Not “ For all their affliction ” he was afflicted, but ‘‘ /n alli 
their affliction’? he was afflicted. It may be a difficult 
thing to state, but certainly we know it is not an unusual 
thing to experience. The mother experiences it when her 
child suffers. Love so identifies her with her child that 
what the child suffers she suffers. She suffers in the child 
—not for it, not with it simply, but in it. Only one load, 
but two at work trying to carry it; only one pain, but two 
at work trying to bear it. 

There isa good dealin the substitutional theory of the 
Atonement—that theory, I mean that, makes Christ's suf- 
fering take the place of our suffering—that, unless most 
carefully treated, can easily seem to us artificial, mercan- 
tile and tosmac« of the counting-house. ‘‘ Christ settled 
our account. Suffered enough so that we have no need to 
suffer.’’ That is simple—transparent as your monthly bal- 
ance sheet is transparent; but it is arithmetic, not redemp- 
tion. To be sure we have something that is much like that 
in the 53d chapter of Isaiah; but in that chapter there is a 
good deal besides balance sheet. Our Redeemer is exhibit- 
ed there as being one of them that are being redeemed. Not 
that he needed redemption himsclf, but that he so felt him. 
self to be one with those who did, that the burden of their 
need he felt as his burden. 

Now that is the pith of redemption,and it is always redemp- 
tive. Whether it be a matter of mental or moral enfran- 
chisement emancipation of every kind is wrought only by 





the man who feels—as tho it were fastened upon himself— 
the fetter that he is trying to break. Chains are broken 
from the inside, not from the outsides Wecan become like 
God because God became one of us. Whatever may be our 
idea of Incarnation, the only way by which we can become 
a saving influence to others, is the way in which the Gospel 
tells us God became a saving influence to us—by being 
made one of us. 

This holds along every line of effort for human better 
ment Merely for the sake of preliminary illustration, I 
want to say that this is the secret of the art of teaching; not 
Sunday-school teaching simply, but any kind of teaching. 
We are surprised often that very learned people make very 
poor teachers. Here is the reason of it. Teaching is not 
the art of telling what you know; that is an exceedingly 
smali part of it. Itis all of that, but along with that the 
far more difficult art of experiencing—not knowing, but 
experiencing—the limitations of the mind that you are try- 
ing toteach. It is being teacher and pupil both at once 
No salvation anywhere without duality. You must be 
yourself and be he If you say that that is poetry, | reply 
that it is as solid prose as ever was built. You must be 
yourself ani be he. You must feel yourself pinioned by 
his mental limitations. If, when his mind falters, and his 
mental machinery creaks at the strain you put upon it; if 
then you, his teacher, feel like saying to him, ‘‘ You little 
fool,’’ you ought to be scourged out of the school room with 
araw-hide Pedagogics is, first of all, the science of trans- 
lating yourself as a teacher into your pupil's exact envi- 
ronment, and putting yourself at his exact stage of devel- 
opment, so that you will be able to think with his mind, 
and so be able to experience in yourself the embarrass 
ments under which his struggling little brain labors, 
and be able to view your own tuitional approaches 
to him through his eyes. That is the art of 
teaching. It is experience of the truth, coupled with ex- 
perience of the pupil, that is trying to get at the truth. I 
have in mind now a little fellow who, at the age of eight, 
was regarded by the rest of us boys as being only about a 
quarter witted. 1t was the result of some infantile disease. 
His father, whose name is known almost everywhere in 
our country as one of the foremost among educators, took 
personal charge of his dear boy’s education. We despised 
the boy and pitied his father. If the little fellow had been 
sent to a common school he would probably have been in 
the mad-house before now. At it was, he ended by going 
to Oxford and carrying off a prize. That great strapping 
father, six feet high, got clear over on to the inside of the 
poor, pinched possibility of a boy, and incarnation saved 
the little chap. That was his genius as a teacher, that he 
could, in the same instance, be a great, wise, gifted man 
and a puny, feeble-minded child. He was so great that he 
could get into a small place without feeling cramped by 
it You must remember, tho, that he was the boy’s father. 
Love had something to do with it; a good deal to do with 
it. No one can feel another’s condition as his own condi- 
tion unless love is enlisted. You can imagine another's 
condition, you can cipher out another’s condition by a 
process that has no heart in it, but you cannot feel an- 
other's condition except as you love that other. So that 
our little incarnations, just as God’s great Incarnation, 
begin with a—*‘ so loved the world ” 

We feel our own burdens distinctly enough and our own 
limitations and sorrows. Now if we felt those of other 
people a tenth part as distinctly, we could do aimost any- 
thing with them and for them. To Christ other people 
were real; just as realas he. T'ous they are more or less 
shadowy. You go down town and jostle and strike elbows 
with a hundred men and women before you get down; but 
to you they are not people exactly, they are things on foot. 
Wesee so much of this kind of creature, that the personal 
quality seems to fade out of it. We are we, and the rest of 
people are the crowd. .God was interested in men because 
to him they were lovable. ‘‘God so loved the world”; that 
was where redemption began. And it was not a general, 
diffusive kind of thing, his love was not. lt was not like 
some great sea of translucent fog which sometimes inun- 
dates our city of a warm morping, which only has a kind of 
general reference to everything and no particular reference 
to anything. His love was rather like a sunbeam, which 
drops down ninety million miles upon one specific grass- 
blade, into one particular bird’s eye. People, indeed, are 
interesting as soon as we get near enough to them to feel 
that they are people, not things, and as soon as we get far 
enough into the secret of their life to discover its workings, 
its difficulties, its disappointments, its ambitions, its de 
feats, its penitences, its remorses. I believe we would love 
everybody we came near to if we realized what a hard time 
they are having. No two people would ever quarrel if they 
could be each other for a little while. Ieut from a paper 
the other day these words of Longfellow: “‘ lf we could read 
the secret history of our enemies, we should find in 
each man’s life sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all 
hostility.”’ 

Then, besides that, if we could feel the sorrow and suffer- 
ing that is in a man’s life, no matter how wicked or de- 
graded he might be, his degradation would be no barrier to 
kindly regard forhim. If we came near enough to a bad 
man’s history to understand it, to see how unfortunate 
influences tell upon him, what susceptibilities to evil were 
in him, entirely independent of any choice of his own in 
the matter, we should find that circumstances were what 
made a large part of the mischief, and that the poor fellow 
has had just as hard and sad a time in keeping from being 
worse than he is, as we have had in keeping from being 
worse than we are. We are sometimes surprised that 
Christ, who as we are told “Knew what was in man,” 
nevertheless was able to love man;to love allmen. But 
that was exactly the reason why he was able. We dislike 


people because we see the bad side of them without seemg 
the connection between the evil that is in them and the 
bad influences that gendered it, and without knowing any- 
thing about the hard battles they fight with themselves 
and the solemn seasons of penitence that are passed with 
noeye but that of God as witness to the scene. 


Men are 
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} exceedingly interesting as we get on to the interior side of 


their history and watch the bleeding battle that is being 
fought out there. You read in the paper that on such 
a night in such a hotel Mr. So-and-So blew out his 
brains. That is all there is to it; the Coroner is 
summoned, a_ verdict of suicide rendered, the _ re- 
mains hustled off to the cemetery or dispatched to his 
friends, if he had any; very likely he hadn't any, In 
reading that newspaper summary have you ever let your 
mind ruminate upon the case? Have you ever let your 
imagination picture the inside hell that must have existed, 
-perhaps for a long time, in the poor suicide’s mind before 
ever he could have had the nerve to fire the fatal shot? 
What must his life have been that he dreaded living more 
than he dreaded dying? And thatisall around us. Peo- 
ple walk up and down our streets and come into our 
churches that wish they were dead. Scarcely a week goes 
by but I[ get into the inside of some concealed tragedy, and 
so am under no necessity of going to the theater, and pay- 
ing two dollars and a half a night to see a fictitious woman 
shed fictitious tears over fictitious sorrow. The truest sort 
of tragedy is gratuitous and there are quantities of it— 
doors open all the time and no reserved seats. If all the 
sympathy, or a good part of the sympathy, that communi- 
cants feel with theatrical sorrow, that gets itself up for so 
much an evening, could be invested in sorrow that is real, 
that is wearing out life and blighting and blackening it, it 
seems to.me that as communicants we could celebrate the 
dying love of our Lord with deeper and tenderer discern 
ment, and would be in the way of doing more to make this 
tired, heart aching world more like what our Lord died to 
have it. I am not berating the theater; only this*crying 
over nothing, whether in the theater or in books, and hav- 
ing no tears for actual hearts that gnaw themselves with 
grief because nobody pities them, is a waste of eye-water 
that is just as mean as it is cheap. 

So I say tragedy is all about us—a good deal more trag- 
edy than comedy; and any life becomes interesting as soon 
as, witha key wrought out of love, you unlock it and begin 
to look about inside of it, and begin so to be yourself clos- 
eted on tne inside of it as to feel yourself somehow involved 
in it, and all its difficulties to be your difficulties, and all 
its weaknesses and sins even to be so taken upon yourself 
that you commence to feel the burden of them as your bur- 
den. That is what Christ did. That is the meaning of his 
life; that is the distinctive quality in his redemptive work. 
He carried people. By becoming like them he helped them 
to become like him. It was the same matter as that of the 
father and his quarter-witted little boy, only done ona 
divine scale. And as Christ can do this for each of us, be- 
cause in his loving way he so perfectly understands all the 
ins and outs of each of us, so we, in order to make our own 
lives redemptive in another’s behalf, have to make a dis- 
tinct and affectionate problem of his life, get on to the 
interior side of it, discover the impulses that play in it, the 
history that lies back of it, the circumstances that encom- 
pass and dominate it. These things quicken in interest as 
we go on. If you have commenced to read a book, and 
some one says to you, ‘‘ Do you like it?’’ you will very prob- 
ably answer, “I can hardly say, for 1 have not yet gotten 
fairly into it.” So the characters and livesof people only 
then begin to be interesting, when we have fairly gotten 
into them. They are then sure to be of interest, even when 
we treat them merely as problems to be mentally solved; 
how much more when we bring to them a heart fraught 
with personal regard and Christian sympathy. 

Itisin this way, then, that people must be saved and 
lifted. There is a good deal said about saving the masses, 
We hear about a Gospel for the masses, and churches for 
the masses. That word “ masses’’ is dreadfully unfortu- 
nate. There is nothing personal about a crowd. Christ 
always tried to get away from crowds. I do not believe we 
are going to solve the problem of city and country evangel- 
ization till we get over lumping people. When, at this 
season of the year, you look up into the sky of an evening, 
you discern a nebulous belt of light, an indiscriminate 
mass of star, lying up and down the sky like a vast white 
cosmic rainbow. Now, telescopes, as they are directed to 
that great nebule#, are showing themselves competent to 
crumble up that mass of stellar uncertainty into myriads 
of little diamond-like stellar individualities, and as, year 
by year, the penetrating powers of telescopes are increased, 
this crumbling, individualizing process goes steadily 
on, so that now we do not any longer think of the Milky 
Way as a mass of star stuff, but as a host of bril- 
liant worlds, each as distinct from the rest, and as com- 
plete in itself as our own great sun, which is indeed thought 
to be one single flaming member of that superb host. Now, 
what lenses of enhanced power do for the human eye in the 
way of splitting up a world of filmy splendor into keen- 
edged points of individual light and luster, the same thing 
love does for human discernment when exercised upon the 
mass of humanity by which, in a great city, we are en- 
vironed. It crumbles the mass up into glittering individu- 
alities, each a little distinct personal world all in himself. 
We need to have love enough to stop talking about masses, 
and planning how to reach the masses, and how to church 
the masses. There is nothing about masses in the Gospel. 
“Masses” is not a word that stands for any Gospel idea. 
When the sun melts the snow in the spring it tackles each 
little snow crystal by itself. Each sunbeam picks out its 
own crystal and turns it into a tear, and so is able to doa 
great deal in its little way and saves itself the embarrass- 

“ment and weariness of thinking how many flakes there 
are that it can never reach; and the snow goes off. How 
much better that is than it would be for the sunbeams to 
spend all their time holding conventions in order to devise 
means for melting the masses of snow. The next thing, 
therefore, for you and me to do,is to go into the snow- 
bank, if we have not already done so, and pick out our par- 
ticular snow crystal, and commence melting it. No kind 
of convention work, no sort of committee work, is going to 
doit. No matter how long we discuss the question in the 
pulpit, no matter what elaborate articles we perpetrate 





upon it in the newspapers; when we get through discuss- 
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ing and perpetrating, the work still remains to be done, 
and done in that way. The father thatI told you of, might 
have written elaborate tracts on methods of dealing with 
feeble-minded children; but when he had finished his final 
tract, he would still have been just where he was at the 
beginning, and nothing been done really, till he had per- 
sonally entered in under his little boy’s debility, and in all 
his mental affliction been himself afflicted. 

That, then, is exactly what we mean, or ought to mean, 
when we talk about the evangelization of New York. It 
is dealing with those less favored than ourselves in the 
same way that our fathers and mothers dealt with us when 
we were children. Without ceasing to be themselves they 
become we; they walked with short steps, so that we could 
keep up with them; they thought with small thoughts, so 
that we could think after them; they spoke to us in little 
words, so that we could understand them. We grewin 
our thoughts and desires because they lived in us, and 
were all the time working themselves out through us. 

What our parents did in this way Christ has done for us 
all in his divine way. For our sakes he became poor He 
made himself small as we, that we might become large as 
he. That is what the Gospel means; that is what the Gos- 
pelis doing. Christ has done that for us, and that is why 
we are here; and youl can do that in our small way, as 
well as Christ can do it in his larger way. We honor Christ 
by coming to his table; but if we could not do both we 
would honor him more by trying to carry on just that-same 
work that he came todo. Andit really does not seem as 
tho he would take much pleasure in seeing us fingering the 
symbols of his broken body and shed blood unless we aie 
disposed to let ourselves down into lives more lowly than 
ours, for the sake of lifting them up in much the same way 
as Christ, in his Incarnation, let himself down into our poor 
sinful life when he came down from his home on high. 

And now, friends, all of this [ have said for a definite 

purpose. Some of us are working for the uplift of other 
people in something of the personal way of which I have 
been speaking. / hope it will result from our study of the 
redemptive idea this morning, that our work will hence- 
forth be a little less outside work and more of that interior 
kind wherein we incarnate ourselves in the life and circum- 
stances of those we are seeking to bless, and, by being they, 
help them to become more like us. To those who stand in 
any relations of tuition to such as are younger or less ex- 
perienced, whether as parents in the home or as teachers 
(it may be in the day school, it may be in the Sunday school) 
we have got to carry the lives of those we would lift and 
save. It is not by the things we say to them, nor the things 
we do for them, but it is by so making their case ours that 
their needs will be felt as a burden upon us, that our life 
will become within them a revelation and an empov erment 
Whether you are teaching your pupils geometry or teach 
ing them the Gospel, in either case your truest function is 
not fulfilled till you have become a gospel in them, the 
whole of yourself lovingly packed inside their mental and 
their moral limitations. Fathers and mothers understand 
that; and what the parent is to the child in this respect, 
we, all of us, need to become in our relations to such as we 
are attempting to help up into any kind of wiser, stronger 
or holier life. There are a great many in this church that 
are doing something of this kind, and some that are doing 
a great deal of it with superb effect. But it is probable 
that there are some here, and some that will try to find the 
Lord at his table this afternoon, to whom this, of which 
we have been speaking, is almost entirely an unentered 
and unknown world; who are not “carrying” avybody; 
and when we say “ carryiog”’ the last thing in the world to 
which reference is had, is money: we mean personal, in- 
telligent affection. Entering into the life of the person or 
family requiring an uplift, and becoming there a subduing 
and sweetening presence, and a strong, controlling guid- 
ance. If now, each Christian in all our churches, possessed 
of that same spirit of which Christ was possessed, would, 
so fast as opportunity offered, select one such family and 
incarnate himself in it, the problem of city evangelization 
would be solved, as readily as the problem of the spring 
snowbank is solved when each sunbeam decides to tackle one 
snowflake. We are not responsible for « ther churches, but 
we are responsible for ourown. We have tried one exper- 
iment with this matter—namely, indiscriminate house to- 
house visitation; and it has failed. The word has repeat- 
edly come back, “‘I am willing and glad to do this work ; 
but I cannot overcome my natural reluctance to entering 
a house without having something easy to allege in expla- 
nation of my visit’’; and undoubtedly there is a good deal 
in that. As a beginning, then, along a new line of experi- 
ment, I have had prepared for me by the Superintendents 
of our Mission a list of twelve families, with full details in 
regard to each, where a person entering with the spirit and 
intent already described, will not only encounter no rebuff, 
but can be guaranteed a warm welcome; twelve little 
worlds into which twelve men or women are needed to 
enter with the same mind that was in Christ when he came 
into our big world. Now, there is no perplexing doctrine 
about that, no embarrassing theological tangle in it; it is 
just simply treading in the footsteps of the divine Master. 
Does that commend itself to your sense of Christian fitness 
and privilege? If so, come up and take one of these fami- 
lies off my hands, or communicate with me to that effect. 
i want to get these twelve off so tnat I can get another 
twelve on. This is the Lord’s own road. May the spirit of 
Christ be in us, and there dawn upon us a day of better, 
richer, sweeter things. 





JEROME K. JEROME, the humorist, whose books are 
selling up in the hundred thousands, tho many intelligent 
critics are still skeptical cf their merits, is a man of only 
thirty years. He is of medium stature, rather good-look- 
ing, and has brown hair that is usually rumpled over his 
high forehead. His gray eyes are deep set, and he has a 
thick, drooping mustache, yood straight nose, and a large 
head. He lives in Chelsea Gardens, and his rooms over- 
look London. 
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SOME months ago was exhibited,in the Fine Art Society’s 
gallery in New Bond Street, an interesting collection of 
sketches of the scenery and people of Japan, by an English 
artist who bad been for some time a resident in that 
country. The Land of the Rising Sun is again the subject 
of a series of illustrations exhibited in the same gallery— 
illu-trations of yet greater interest, from a certain point 
of view, than Mr. East’s paintings, inasmuch as they rep- 
resent the characteristic features of Japan and its inhab- 
itants, not as they impressed a European visitor, but as 
they appeared in the eyes of a renowned native artist, 
whose long life of nearly ninety years was devoted with 
untiring enthusiasm to the study of his art and the illus- 
tration of the manners of his fellow-countrymen. The ex- 
hibition, indeed, comes as a kind of revelation to us, for to 
most Englishmen, at least, the very name of Katsu sbika 
Hokusai, the renowned artist in question, was hitherto 
unknown; while of his works, a few specimens in the 
British Museum are all that were previously accessible to 
the English public. To Mr. Huish, the author of an im- 
portant book on the Art of Japan, we are indebted for the 
present opportunity of forming an acquaintance with the 
works of one of the most distinguished of Japanese artists. 

It is difficult, however, for us who do not possess Mr. 
Huish’s intimate knowledge of the art of Japan, to appre- 
ciate at their proper value works so utterly foreign, both 
in aim and in manner, to all that we have been accustomed 
to look upon with re-pect and admiration, ‘here are ye’, 
in the Japanese master’s productions, certain qualities 
which will be at once recognized and admired—the beauti- 
fully decora’ive effect of the coloring, for example, and, in 
the drawings, the skillful and direct method of applying 
the pigment. 

But before we proceed to discuss the characteristics of 
Hokusai’s art, perhaps the reader would like to be told, as 
briefly as possible, who was Hokusai. Hokusai was born 
at Yeddc, 1n the year 1760. ‘‘ Bat little,” writes Mr. Huish, 
“is known of his life save his industriousness. He com- 
menced in infancy, and never abandoned the pencil and 
brush until death called him away in 1849 at the age of 
eizhty-aine.”” Hokusai was but one of many names by 
which he was known at differeat pe-iods of his life. 
Aliases, it would seem, are the rule in Japan, owing, prob- 
ably, to: the absence of any well-defined system of family 
nomenclature But of all his aliases the most characteris- 
tic and the most amusing is that which he adopted in his 
old age—Gwa kio Rojin Man, which Mr. Huish translates, 
“ the old fellow mad on drawing.” 

Hokusai’s popularity was great in hisown country, where 
the innumerable colored prints from his designs were fa- 
tniliar and admired possessions in every household. Orig- 
inal drawings from his hand are very scarce, evenin Japan, 
the method of reproduction necessitating the destruction 
of the drawing in the process of transference to the wvod- 
block, The Fine Art Society, however, bas been fortunate 
in securing for its exhibition a considerable number of 
drawiugs by the master, in addition to a large collection 
of priots. 

Like many other men of genius, Hokusai appears to have 
had a profound faith in his own extraordinary powers or, 
at least, potentialities, while, at the same time, bis actual 
performances rarely, if ever, satisfied him. ‘Ever since 
the age of six,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I had a mania for drawing the 
forms of objects. Toward the age of fifty I published a 
very large number of drawings; but I am dissatisfied with 
everything which [ produced before the age of seventy. It 
was at the age of seventy-three that I had nearly mastered 
the real nature and form of birds, fishes, plants, etc. Con- 
sequently at the age of eighty I shall have made a great 
deal of progress; at ninety I shall have got tothe bottom 
of things; at a hundred I shall have attained a decidedly 
higher level which I cannot define; and at the age ofa 
hundred and ten every dot and every line from my brush 
will be alive. I call on those who may live as long as I to 
see if | keep my word. Written at the age of seventy-five 
by me, formerly Hokusai, now Gwa-kio Rojin—the old 
man mad about drawing.” 

A part of Hokusai’s popularity was undoubtedly due to 
his choice of subjects. No pictures are so certain of ap- 
probation as those which represent objects or illustrate 
sentiments, familiar to the populace. That which is pro- 
found in «rt, or even that wnich is merely strange, appeals 
to a restricted circle of prepared admirers, but the skiliful 
representation of whatever is part and parcel of the daily 
life of the masses is alwayssecure of their instant and de- 
lighted acceptance. This feeling Hokusai set himself to 
gratify, and he appears to have succeeded perfectly. His 
works illustrate, in great variety, the habits and manners 
of his countrymen, their domestic life, their fétes, their 
costumes, their favorite flowers and birds, the scenes fa- 
miliar to them, and, occasionally, their superstitions. All 
these, moreover, are depicted with considerable realism, 
but it is realism of detail, never of general effect. And of 
the details, the minor objects are treated with far more 
realism than the greater. Hokusai was a master in por- 
traying frogs and mice and such small deer. His birds, 
fishes, plants, are often admirable. Such objects as these 
he depicted with as much fidelity to Nature as a style of 
art essentially decorative, never wholly free from 
a tendency to the groterque and upadmitting 
of minute finish, would allow. There is here a water-color 
drawing of a cock and hen, in which the feathers, if not 
the birds, are rendered in a masterly way; with no high 
finish, but with a light, swift touch, perfectly expressive 
of their softness and texture. Another study represents 
three white rats, footing it on the light fautastic toe, one 
of them holding a fan; but they are excellently drawn. 
So again with the studies of plants—the water-color draw- 


ings of cactus, of maple with its red and yellow leaves, the 
outline sketch of a mass of chrysanthemums, and many 
others, are, so far as they are carried, entirely truthful and 
delicately beautiful. 

On the other hand, here is a drawing, in Chinese ink, of 
a tiger, which, from a naturalistic point cf view, is merely 
ridiculous; altho the face might very well pass for that of 
a socialist orator of the more violent and iiliterate kind. 
But it is when it aspires to the representation of humanity 
that the characteristic limitations of Japanese art are most 
distinctly felt. Inacertain sense, indeed, it may be said 
that it does not aspire to represent humanity at all, but 
only the avocations, the diversions, or simply the costumes 
of Japanese men and women. This, however, is not the 
whole truth. In the work of Hokusai, in spite of all its 
grotesqueness and conventionality, we observe, here and 
there, clear indications of the sympathy with his fellow- 
creatures which led him to delight in depicting, again and 
again, their occupations and their pleasures. This sympa- 
thy, it is true, becomes apparent rather in the action and 
grouping of his figures than in their features or facial ex- 
pression. In the little drawing of two children playing 
witha doll, for example, the quaint, energetic action of 
the children assures us that the artist who portrayed them 
was by no means wanting in observation of, and sympathy 
} with, child-nature. Yet when we examine the faces of the 
two little ones, we find them merely conventional, blank, 
without character or beauty. And this blankness of ex- 
pression is almost universal in the Japanese master’s 
works. There is one pleasant drawing of an old gardener, 
seated on the ground between his flower pots, and gazing 
on the setting sun, while he smokes his pipe with an air of 
placid content. But this is a rare exception; ninety-nine 
faces out of the hundred express either grotesque humor or 
nothing atall. Vastly superior in skill and in refinement, 
Hokusai’s works display, nevertheless, precisely the same 
characteristic features, the same conventionalities, as the 
color printed fans and “* surimonos’”’ which may be bought 
for a few pence in any or our towns. 

Japanese maidens, especially, are here portrayed in 
abundance; but where are the charms which kindled to 
enthusiasm the author of the “Light of Asia’? The 
Japanese maiden, according tu Hokusai, is invariably pic- 
turesque (but this belongs to her costume), and not unfre- 
quently graceful. Two black slits serve her in place of 
eyes, her nose is indicated by a hooked line, and her mouth 
is commonly diminished to the size of a moderately large 
pea. Here, of course, is no pretense of realism whatever; 
but the art which submits to such conventionality as this 
can hardly be pronounced other than barbarous. By far 
the best painted face in the whole collection is the portrait 
of Hokusai himself. The features are carefully drawn, 
and there is even a suggestion of modeling in the face, 
which is of the type familiar to us from Japanese residents 
in England. The artist has drawn himself squatting on 
his knees before the Emperor of Japan, and attired in a 
handsome robe of black figured silk. Imperial majesty, 
however, is represented only by acurtain, behind which 
the sacred person is supposed to sit, concealed from the 
eyes of the profane. 

Simple studies of still life excepted, the art of Japan is 
is always characterized. in greater or less degree, by a feel- 
ing for the grotesque—or £0, at least, it appears to the spec- 
tator trained in European schools of art. Insubjects, even, 
which imply dread or horror, the grotesque feeling always 
predominates. Thus Hokusai’s warriors running amuck 
are about as terrible as the queer sculptured heads of 
Gothic gargoyles; bis demons inspire as much awe as per- 
forming monkeys. One of the most comical figures in the 
collection is that of the god Hotéi, whom one might take 


to be the tutelary deity of Japanese jugglers—a fat- 
paunched, age ae little dancing figure, balancing a 
couple of dolls. In another piece Hotéi re-appears, fatter 
thu ever, and with a smile of ferocious satisfaction, appar- 
ently decoying a small urchin, after the manner of the 
cbhild-eating ogres in some of the fairy tales. 

In landscape, also, the art of Hokusai is confined within 
the same rigid bonnds as that of the ordinary Japanese 
designer. The difference is of quality, not of substance. 
The expression ot light and shadow and atmospbere, held 
by our schools among the first requisites of landscape art, 
is here totally neglected. Tbe Juparese master’s first ob- 
ject is to secure a pleasantly decorative disposition of lines 
and colors; bis second, and subordinate, object, to give so 
much resemblance to Nature in bis separate detaile as is 
consistent with the decorative effect of the whole. These 
objects Hokusai undoubtedly attained, and his landscapes 
are, for the most part, very agreeable pieces of color-dec o- 
ration. One or* two snow scenes, bowever, are slightly 
more vaturalistic than the other landscapes, falling snow- 
flakes lending themselves easily to decorative purposes. 

On the whole, there is much that is interesting. and pot 
alittle that is admirable, in this exhibition of Japanese 
work. In his own way. Kokusai was indisputably a mas- 
ter; and altho the guif which separates the art of the 
civilized nations of Europe from that of the more bar- 
barous, or, rather, otherwise civilized, peoples of the Kast 
can never be bridged over, yet our own water-color paint- 
ers might, perhaps, Jearn somewhat from the Japanese 
artist’s practiced simylicity of execution, and never-tailing 
sense of color harmony. 

London, ENGLAND. 
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2. David’s cane. 

David, thus goes the Muslim legend, often despairing of 
doing justice to all those who applied for the same, was 
just about to choose a Kadhi (judge) with the plenipotence 
of settling complaints and quarrels, when Gabriel appeared 
before him giving him an iron cane with a bell attached, 
by means of which instrument he might be enabled to be 
righteous in judgment. Hang up the cane in the court- 











room, said the angel, so that the bell be fixed on the top of 
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the cane and when the parties appear the accuser should 
stand on one side, with the accused on the other side of the 
cane. You may pronounce judgment in favor of him who by 
merely touching the cane causes the bell to vibrate. Glad- 
dened by this information David was happy to know that 
no injustice could be done by him without the bell mani- 
festing the same. Once two men appeared before bim, oue 
of whom claimed to have given the other a pearl for safe 
keeping, which the latter refused to return. The defend- 
aut swore that he returned it. David as usual bade them 
touch the cane, but the bell did not sound. David made 
them repeat these proceedings, with the same result. He 
was about to give up his confidence in the efficacy of the 
intrusted pledge of justice when it suddenly dawned upon 
him that the suspected one, while touching the cane, 
handed his own to the plaintiff to keep for him. David 
seeing this took charge of the man’s cane and commanded 
him to tfy the experiment again, which this time proved 
successful, not in his favor, however. David searching the 
cane found in its hollow the pearl in question. 

The above is suggestive inasmuch as it shows us the 
origin of some legends, taken from a personal intercourse 
of the Muslims with their contemporaneous teachers, the 
Jews. The former must have heard from them that in one 
of the Talmudical High Schools, in the time of Raba, some 
one penetrated a mean action by claiming to bave had 
repaid the loaned money while he had the amount hidden 
in a cane handed to the plaintiff during the time the 
charged party took an oath. This real event was used for 
legendary embellishment to adorn with it David’s life! 
The story itself is related thus in the Talmud. © Once two 
parties brought their complaints before Raba. The plain- 
tiff asked for the repayment of the borrowed money, 
while the indicted one asserted that he bad already re- 
stored it. ‘* Well then,” said Raba, “take an oath upon 
this.”’ The culprit hereupon took a cane, hid into it, unob- 
served, the loaned money, and expressed his willingness to 
take the oath, handing in the mean while his cane to the 
accuser, and declared most solemnly to have already re- 
funded the demanded amourt. The creditor, waxing 
wroth, threw the cane on the floorin his anger, and as it 
broke the money in question rolled out. 


VII, SOLOMONIC LEGENDS. 


1. Fhe Koraénu (Surah xxvii) misunderstood the beautiful 
parable of Solomon regardiog the ants*' and represented it 
asarealfact. Mohammed, speaking ot Solomon’s wisdom, 
attributes to him the endowment to speak the speech of 
birds, probably misconstruing again a metaphorical ex- 
pression of the Bible," while another misinterpreted word 
in Eccles. ii,7, gave the Haggadah, and through her the 
Koran, full play for the assertion that Solomon had power 
over genii and demons.® But let us arrange our subject 
matter under the following headings: 

2. Solomon’s wise decision. 

Two men once came to David’s court with a law suit. 
The plaintiff bought a piece of land from his neighb»r, and 
while digging in the ground he chanced upon a treasure. 
The new owner now asked the former proprietor whether 
he wished to take it back, the former having been ignorant 
of its existence when the piece of land was sold. David, 
after due deliveration, decided that the two men should 
divide the treasure among themselves. Solomon was present 
at the decision. ‘‘ Have you a son?’’ he inquired of the 
plaintiff. ‘‘I have.’’ “Have you a daughter?” asked he 
of the other. * Yes, sir.’ ‘* Well, then, the best way of 
adjusting the difficulty would be by your son’s marrying 
his daughter.”’ And soit was settled satisfactorily to all 
concerned. 

This idea also originated with the Haggadah.* Alexan- 
der the Great while on a visit to Africa witnessed a similar 
sentence passed by the king of that country. A man who 
had recently purchased land found a treasure underneath 
it which was claimed by the seller. The king reconciled 
the rival claims by deciding that the son of one should 
marry the daughter of the other and the treasure serve as 
adowry. Alexander seemed to be disconcented with this 
judgment. “ We,’ he said, “ should have taken the treas- 
ure by all means for ourselves and should have beheaded 
the rivals.’”’ ‘* Does the sun,’’ bereupon asked the African 
Kiog, “ever shine io your country?” ‘ Certainly!’ 
** Does it ever rain?” ‘‘ Undoubtedly!” ‘And you have, I 
suppose, cattle also?” ‘ Of course.’”’ “‘ Well, then, this is 
the reason why the sun shines and the rain falls; it is for 
the cattle, not for yoursake.”’ 

8. Solomon’s presumption. 

Solomon’s name and fame were established all over the 
world. His wisdom and great knowledge, his natural and 
supernatural power recognized by all. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he over-estimated his mastery. Soonce he prayed to 
God to grant him the privilege of feeding all the creatures 
of the earth. “ You ask an impossibility,’’ was the an- 
swer; ‘‘ however begin with the inhabitants of the sea.” 
Instantly the Jinns were ordered to bring one hundred 
thousand camels and the same number of mules, laden 
with corn, and to unload it on the shore. Faull details are 
given to show how utterly impossible it proved to feed 
even one whale. 

This story reminds us of the narrative in the Talmud.© 
A mighty ruler once uttered a foolish desire to feed the 
creatures of God. All his subjects were engaged in the 
work of preparing innumerable measures of various kinds 
of victuals. Six months passed by in this preparatory 
labor. When everything was ready and spread out on the 
seashore, a storm arose and buried everything in the deep. 
He began anew, but his plans were similarly frustrated. 
The fooi had to give up his fruitless schemes. 

4. Solomon’s sway over the Jinns. 

Solomon ordered the Jinns to build a magnificent temple; 
but they made so much noise with their hammering and 

@. Nedar. 25 a and parallels. 
61. Proverbs 6, 6 f. 
@2. I King 5, 18, 
63. For the Kor&n, see Surah xxi, 81, 82: xxxiv, 11, 12; xxxviil, 35-40. 
4. Genes. R. Ch. 33, Levit. Rabb. Ch. 2%, ¢/. also Jer. B. Mez. 2,8 ¢, 
5. Chul. 0 a, 














instruments, that the peace of the people was disturbed. 
Their work, therefore, was suspended, until a fitting 
method of cutting metal without noise was invented. Of 
such means, said one of the Jinns, only Sachr knows. 
Sachr, who is stronger and swifter than any of us, departs 
once a month to the land Hidjr, to quench his thirst at a 
well, where you may find him, O wise King! Swiftly flying 
Jinns were immediately dispatched to drain the aforesaid 
well, and to refill it with intoxicating drink. Not long 
after this Solomon received word from a Jinn, that Sachr 
lies near to the well intoxicated, and tied with chains 
thicker than the pillars of the temple, which, however, 
when he will get sober, will be rent asunder as lightly asa 
hair. Solomon, therefore, hastened to the spot and arrived 
in due time to press his signet ring upon the captive’s neck, 
at which Sachr burst into such wild lamentation that the 
earth trembled. “Be silent, said Solomon: I will give you 
your freedom, as soon as you have told me where to finda 
means of cutting metal without any noise.”’ ‘‘ The raven 
knows all about it,’’ said Sachr; “‘take out the eggs from 
its nest and cover them up with acrystal plate, and ob- 
serve how the raven will cut the glass.’’ Solomon did so. 
The raven not being able to get its eggs disappeared, only 
to return with a stone in its beak, which is called Samur, 
and hardly had the glass been touched when it broke iu two 
pieces. *‘ Where did you get this stone from?” asked Solo- 
mon? “From the mountain in the far west.” Solomon 
then sent Jinns to the place mentioned, to get more such 
stones and, after having freed Sachr, he returned to Jeru 

salem distributing the Samur stones among the Jinns who 
continued their work without further disturbance. 

The aforesaid legend is traceable to the Jewish Hag- 
gadab.** It had been already prepared by the chronicler in 
I Kings v, 10 ff. The Jewish mythographers cast a glowing 
colored portrait; a motley framed, and, te a great extent, 
superabundant mystic decoration upon Solomon’s glori- 
fication. According to these the mighty word of this wise 
as well as powerful raler was spread even over the super- 
natural world and the spiritual inhabitants thereof. ‘‘ De- 
mons, obnoxious beings, animals and evil spirits were at 
Solomon’s command. They were the puppets of his humor. 
When King Solomon’s temper was amiable he directed 
the wild beasts, the birds of the sky, Shedim—evil spirits— 
and midnight phantoms to jump and hop before bim in 
order to exercise his power and authority over them.’ 
Even Ashmedai (the powerful giant and Shedim King) felt 
the all-overwhelming might of Solomon. The references 
(in the foot-note) are very elaborate on this subject. Let us 
condense it in the following: Solomon, in order to builda 
gorgeous temple, summoned all his counselors, the better 
to discuss the means of carrying his project into execution. 
As we know, the Scriptures forbid ‘‘ the use of iron or 
hammer to be brought to the altar.’”’ As he was at a loss 
to cenjecture how stones could be cut without iron, the 
counselors referred him to the Shamir (an insect with a 
sharp point like a diamond), which would suit his purpose, 
for it possessed the quality of breaking stones by merely 
touching them. Witn mighty words Solomon conjured up 
two Shedim tv investigate the location of theShamir. Tne 
two Shedim having appeared said: ‘*‘ We do not know 
(where the Shamir is to be found); may be Ashmedai 
the King of the Shedim, is acquainted with its abode; he 
himself lives on yonder mount. Solomon immediately 
sent Benaiah, the son of Jehoiadah, withachain and his 
seal ring, on which God’s name was engraved. Benaiah 
departed to capture the Demon chief. As Ashmedai, who 
visits the Heaven daily, descended from above, Benaiah 
threw the enchanted chain upon him, and Ashmedai at- 
tempting to resist was tuld ‘* that it is of no avail, for the 
holy name of the Lord fetters him.’’ Having been led into 
Solomon’s presence, the latter thus accosted him : “I wish 
to build a sanctuary to the service of the Most High, and 
for this purpose I must know the whereabouts of the 
Shamir.” ‘‘[ have no control over the Shamir, but the wild 
cock (‘Tarnegal Bara).’’ ‘* And for what doesit serve him ?”’ 
queried Solomon. ‘* He takes the Shamir with him to un- 
inhabited mountains upon which no seed is sown, and 
no trees grow. But the wild cock lifts the Shamir against 
the barren mountain which becomes pierced, and it throws 
seed therein converting it into fertile ground. Fo? this 
reason the bird is called Prince of the Mountains.”’ Bena- 
iah was once more sent out in quest of Shamir, and after 
an adventurous journey he re*urned triumphantly, and 
the building of the temple was begun. The spirits who 
stood in great awe of Solomon were his obedient slaves. 
Rabbi Huna in the name of R. Josée said: “ All aided 
Solomon in the gigantic task of erecting a temple, even the 
genii, also ghosts, Shedim and officiating angels.’”’** The 
whole work progressed under the leadership of Ashmedai. 
After the building was completed Solomon summoned 
Ashmedai before him, and mockingly asked him to exhibit 
some of the power which the spirits exercise over men. 
** Remove this chain and hand over your holy riug if only 
for one moment,” replied the fettered demon, *‘ and I will 
make you greater than any mortal being.’’ The king 
prompted by an insane jealously acceded to Ashmedai’s 
terms. The instant he was set free, the demun arose 
to a monstrous hight; his feet touched the ground 
and his head touched the sky, and seizing Solomon 
he hurled him a distance of four hundred parasangs, 
and reigned in his stead until Solomon repented his 
sins. He wandered through the cities of Israel weep- 
ing and saying: “I, the preacher, was king over Israel 
and Jerusalem,” and nothing was ieft to him but his cane 
and plate. 


and Ashmedai the Spirit King, of whom it is said in the 





66, The Solomonic legend consists of two Targum fragments called 
Targum Sheni and Gittin; 60 a b contains the oldest features thereof. 

@. Targum Sheni i.c. Targum Kohel. 2, 5; Exod. R. Ch. 0 cf. Jo- 
sephus Antiqu. vill, 2; Kohut Angelology and Demonology p. 81 f. 
Aruch Complet. 1, 318, see furthermore the text about Ashemedai. 

6. Exod. Rabb. Ch. 20; Midr. Oantic. in the beginning. 
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Koran: ‘* We also tried Solomon and placed a counter- 
feit upon his throne until he repented. And we 
also put the demons in subjection under him and among 
them such as were in every way skilled in buildivg and in 
diving for pearls, and others we delivered to him bound 
in chains.” 

It only remains for us to merely mention the romances 
farnished by the Queen of Sheba, whose visit to Solomon 
in the Koran ™ as well as in the Jewish Haggadah ® is 
minutely described, and a very extensive account of all 


‘the miraculous things connected with it are givenin Weil’s 


book. We note only one coincidence mentioned both in 
Haggadah and Koran, which refers to the entrance of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon’s palace, and imagining it to 
be a great body of water, lifted her garments when she 
saw what she supposed that she was walking through the 
water, whereupon Solomen said unto her: ‘ Verily this is 
a palace evenly floored with glass.”’ 





Knowing as we do that the later Islamic legends, many 
of which occur in their embryonic state in the Koran, 
were written after the Talmudic and Midrashic legends 
were long compiled, it remains as self-evident that Islam 
must have obtained her seurces through Jewish channels, 
and that Judaism not only gave to the world the Great 
Book, laid the foundation for the New Testament, but 
supplied the main spring for Koran, the new faith of one 
hundred millions of people. Let it not be said that the 
two daughters, Christianity and Islam, shall be ungrateful 
to the old mother, Judaism! 








Sanitary. 
VACCINATION. 


IF any one thing has been generally regarded as settled 
in the domaiu of preventive medicine, it has been that vac- 
cination is an indispensable means for the prevention of 
small-pox. It is true that Jenner in his day was the object 
of much persecution, but chiefly because it was regarded 
as degrading to have an animal disease introduced into the 
human system. Also in his period the medical mind was 
not so receptive of new ideas as at present. It is also true 
that there have been many discussions as to the relative 
values of inoculation and vaccination and as to the real 
character of the lymph that is used. Some claim that the 
lymph of cow-pox or vaccine is only small-pox, as it is mod. 
ified by being communicated to an animal and then re. 
transmitted to man. Jenner himself seems to have re- 
garded it in this light, and believed that the disease known 
as grease in the horse was communicated to the cow. But 
the defense of vaccination did not rest upon any theory as 
to the origin of the lymph but upon the results that fol- 
lowed its introduction. lt was found that where vaccina- 
tion was not used, small-pox continued to occur from 
time to time as an epidemic, and to decimate the popula- 
tion. Time was when no small number of the people of 
Ireland, for instance, showed the marks of small-pox, and 
these were but the surviving indices of the greater numbers 
that had died of the disease. But where vaccination was 
used hundreds of those exposed to the disease escaped. We. 
may refer to such recent records as these: 


“In the German Empire during the year 1886, the death rate 
from small-pox per million, living, was 35; in cities of the Aus- 
trian Empire it was sixty-five times greater; in Hungarian 
cities it was four hundred and eighty-six times greater. Of the 
155 deaths in Germany, 45 occurred in the interior of the Empire 
where the community is better protected by vaccination, and 
110in the border lands and sea-coast towns where exposure to 
countries not so well guarded is more direct. 

“In Paris, where the law requiring vaccination is fully en- 
forced, the mortality from small-pox ranges from 136 to 10.1 to 
he 100,000 inhabitants, while in the principal German cities, 
where the vaccination laws are rigidly enforced, the death rate 
is but 1.44 to the 100,000 inhabitants. London, under compulsory 
vaccination, has a death rate from small-pox of but .6 to the 
100,000 inhabitants. On the other hand, in the Canton of Zurich 
in Switzerland, since the compulsory vaccination law was re- 
pealed, in 1883, the death rate from small-pox has steadily risen 
from 8 to 85 to the 100,000 inhabitants. 

“A report lately published by Mr. Ritchie, President of the 
British Local Government Board, with reference to the recent 
epidemic of small-pox in Sheffield, shows that of the children 
under ten years of age, 95,000 were vacvinated and 5,000 were not. 
Among the vaccinated there were 189 cases of small-pox with 2 
deaths. Among the unvaccinated there were 170 cases and 70 
deaths. Keeping these proportions, if all the children in Shef- 
field had been vaccinated there would have been 200 cases of 
small-pox among them and a fraction more than 2 deaths; if 
none of the children had been vaccinated there would have been 
3,337 cases and 1,330 deaths, 600 times the mortality with univer- 
sal vaccination. 

“From every consideration of humanity and citizenship we 
must continue to urge the necessity of this protection.” 

But, notwithstanding all this, there has existed for many 
years asociety in England persistently opposing vaccina- 
tien. It was originated or fostered by the fact that vacci- 
nationis made compulsory. This was felt.by some to be an 
invasion of personal freedom. There was especial resist- 
ance in the city of Leicester. Altho vaccination was great- 
ly neglected, this city seemed to have as little of small-pox 
as any other. But it was found that nurses and doctors 
continued to rely on vaccination, and that others were pro- 


| tected by the rigid system of isolation which was enforced. 


But now we have reached a new outburst of disbelief. 


| Some time since Professor Creighton, of Cambridge, in tke 
‘article he furnished for the * British FRacyclopwdia,” an 
These are the main features of that legendary Solomon | nounced such views as were wholly at variance with the 


| accepted belief and such as throw strong doubt upon the 


efficiency of vaccination from a bistorical and pathological 
standpoint. It caused much criticism in England and 
every where, and physicians in general strongly censured 
the author for thus with apparent authority promulgating 
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views which did not represent the professional opinion. 
The anti-vaccinationists were encouraged, and have finally 
succeeded in securing from Parliament a Royal Commission 
which is taking testimony as to the preventive value of 
this operation, as well as the question as to the conveyance 
of other diseases. In the midst of all this a remarkable 
book appears. It is a full ‘* History of Vaccination,’ by 
Prof. Edgar M. Crookshank, of London, an acknowledged 
authority in bacteriology, and one of the most reliable of 
observers. The book brings to light many new historical 
facts, and gives evidence of most profound and thorough 
research. Some ofthe former facts are disputed with evi- 
dence. The author insists that what is known as vaccine- 
lymplf has great varieties of origin, and represents dif- 
ferent skin diseases. 

The conclusion of the author is “‘that there is no scien- 
tific support for what is generally understood by ‘ vaccina- 
tion,’ and that the practice is destined in more enlight- 
ened times to fall into desuetude, being replaced by the 
more rational and comprehensible procedure of the com- 
pulsory notification of small-pox and the isolation of all 
cases of this disease, or, in other words, the stamping-out 
system.” 

The two volumes of this book area literary curiosity, 
and good specimens of most painstaking research. But 
it is a new illustration of how often men, who do not 
practice much, or any, but devote their time to the biolog- 
ical laboratory or the microscope, gather valuable facts, but 
do not make correct conclusions therefrom. So far as we 
know most of the medical journals speak with great con- 
sideration of the book and its author, but thus far there 
seems to be a general consent of view that the facts ad- 
duced do not warrant the conclusions reached. He fails 
also to account for the wonderful series of results which 
have been tested in armies, in cities, and in vast populations 
almost throughout the world. No adequate explanation 
is offered of the escape of almost all of those vaccinated in 
the midst of ep'demics and exposure, while multitudes of 
others not thus protected have contracted the disease. 
Great interest now centers around the work of this Royal 
Commission. It is believed that it will be able to elicit 
such testimony, and to verify such facts as will leave no 
doubt of the value of this protective operation ; while it is 
admitted that some modifications of method for the secure- 
meat of proper testing of adequate vaccination are desir- 
able, it is believed that the result will be new evidence of 
the necessity of this protection. We await results, and in 
the mean time counsel all to act upon the knowledge we 
have, rather than upon theories not yet certified. 








Science. 


THE second annual meeting of the Geological Socity 
of America was held at Washington during the holidays 
just past, and was a great success, like the first held a year 
since in New York. More than sixty fellows were present, 
and more than fifty papers offered, representing all phases 
of the science. George F. Becker, of California, described 
the movements which have taken place in the granitic 
recks of the High Sierras,in the neighborbood of tne 
Yosemite Valley. The ledges present eviaences of abun- 
dant faulting, the planes being open one half of an inch 
apart, so as to resemble cleavage. They are in two sets, 
breaking the rocks into rhomboidal prisms. Two forces 
such as must arise on a solid viscous globe seem to have 
been the agents of this fracture. The mountains seem to 
be completely permeated by this disturbance, which are of 
a kind to develop regional metamorphism. The eastern 
side has been elevated the most. J. C. Russell gave the 
results of his recent explorations among the glaciers of 
Alaska, between Yakutat Bay and Mt. St. Elias. Examples 
of both the Alpine and Continental types of glaciers were 
studied. The former occur in every valley in the moun- 
tains. Of these some end in the sea, and form ice-walls; 
others are situated on steep slopes and have no well-defined 
limits; others again flow out from the mountains through 
broad valleys as great rivers of ice, which unite and form 
avast plateau glacier of the Continental type. One of 
this nature atthe south base of Mt. St. Elias, known as 
the Malaspina glacier, hasan area of upward of five hun- 
dred square miles. it suggests in many respects the great 
Laurentian system of glaciers in the ice age. Further facts 
relative to the occurrence of human remains found under 
Tuolumne Table Mountain, California, were brought out 
by G. F. Becker and Prof.G. F. Wright. Both agreed 
as tothe authenticity of the finds, and substantiated the 
correctness of the descriptions of J. D. Whitney respecting 
the genuineness of the celebrated Calaveras skull. Becker 
suggested that the Pliocene age continued longer in Cali- 
fornia than at the East, and hence the absolute antiquity 
of these early aborigines may not beso great as would seem 
to be indicated by the association with extinct Tertiary 
animals. Prof. Wright gave an account of his late travels 
in the West designed to fix the place of the sands contain- 
ing the Nampa image. It came from the Idaho beds of 
Cope, and seems to correspond in age with the sands beneath 
Table Mountain. 


....I[t has generally been supposed that the colossal moa 
birds of New Zealand were contemporaneous with the 
Maori tribe, and that some of the latter assisted in their 
extermination. Major Mair disbelieves this, on account of 
the absence of all mention of the bird from their songs and 
traditions. Late explorations, however, of a cave leads Mr. 
H. O, Forbes, the Director of the Canterbury Museum, to 
think that the Maoris must have been personally acquaint- 
ed with this bird. On the floor of this cave occurred the 
bones of the moa partly burned and partly broken, associ- 
ated with implements in wood and in greenstone. With 
these occurred moa egg-shells, apparently the remains of 
feasts of the human occupants of the cave. It is thought 
that as the fragments of egg-shells were too small to be 
used for utensils they must have been the débris of 








also discovered in the cave. Hence the Maori dog must 
have been contemporaneous with the moa. Also the bones 
of a swan, not indigenous in New Zealand, and probably 
extinct, were found with the other objects. 


Music. 


BY EDWARD IRENAUS STEVENSON, 











XAVER SCHARWENKA need not have paid his present 

visit to this country from the motive that induced Sir 

Peter Teazle to drop in at Lady Sneerwell’s perilous con- 

versazione. Mr. Scharwenka’s character as a composer 

does not need his looking after it, as was the case a few 

seasons ago, when American musical folk would have 

made a parallel between him and the late Mrs. Ann S. Ste- 

phens; the lady was known as the author of ‘“‘The 

Polish Boy,’ Scharwenka having written the tire- 

somely, perennially popular ‘Polish Dance.” His 

many intéresting compositions, outside of those only 

for the piano alone, in the way of chamber-music and 

songs, his two brilliant concertos for pianoforte and or- 

chestra, his fine Symphony in C Minorand sundry passages 

from the dramatic opera pow engaging him, have become 

kuown here, either from European criticism and gossip or 

from performance. Ot his qualities asa pianist, however, 

his present American tour gives us time and opportunity 

to judge. Certainly the strong display of public enthusi- 

asm for him on Saturday night, at the Metropolitan Opera 

House, as an artist, cannot lack hearty critical support 

henceforth. The concert was a notable one, illustrating 

as it did, the composer, virtuoso and conductor. The au- 

dience was large and especially professional in charcter. 

Mr. Scharwevka played his Concertoin B flat, Opus 32, 

with a distinguished and magnetic success—with the great- 

est brilliancy of execution, with refinement of touch, and 

through all with an elegance of style that is remarkably 

supplemented by natural fire and emotional vigor. The 

concerto is full of ideas, like all his music. They follow 

each other and spring out of one another with a prodigality 
that is captivating and enviable. In these days of devel- 

opment, of often nothing but development in a score, 

the musical mind that seems always to have some- 
thing new to say and shows an eagerness to get it said and 

then to dash along to the next thoughtis rather a rare arti- 
cle. Such a mind is Scharwenka’s. The dainty Scherzo from 
this concerto was played ata local concert (by Mr. Arthur 
Voorhis) two or three years ago; but the beauties of even 
that movement of it were anew matter when coming from 
the fingers of the composer. In the first of two scenes from 
his unfinished opera, on an Ostrogothic subject ‘“‘ Matas- 

wintba,’’ Mr. Scharwenka showed less thematic effective- 
ness than a splendid breadth and dignityin working out 
music for a p»mpous dramatic scene ; one’s attention being 
monopolized for the most part by the orchestration, which 
is extremely rich and beautiful writing, full of strong but 
not merely noisy effects, and closely in sympathy with the 
best Wagnerianinofiuences. The second scene, for contralto 
aud female chorus, contains some charming vocal writing. 
Altogether as a composer of abstract music and of heroic 
opera Mr. Scharwenka achieved a triumphant success. He 
will be watched with sharper American eyes than ever 
after such aliberal and satisfactory and attractive intro- 
duction to his best traits, as this concert has given us and 
as hisfarther appearances will effect. Mr. Scharwenka 
on this occasion had the best auxiliaries possible, Mr. 
Anton Siedl conducting in the concerto a large orchestra, 
Mrs. Antonia Mielke, Miss Charlette Huhn, Mr. Heinrich 
Gudebus and the German chorus of the Opera House as- 
sisting in the ‘‘ Mataswintha”’ extracts. In the *‘ Matas- 
wintha” music Mr. Scharwenka directed firmly, without 
mannerisms, and generally well ; a third, if minor, success 
forhim. It should be added that the composer-pianist 
played some numbers from Liszt and Schumann with as 
much felicity as his own music; and futhermore, that it is 
a pity that (according to all appearances) he has joined the 
army of visiting virtuosi, who bind themselves, more or 
less strictly, to exploiting a particular piano that may be 
utterly unsatisfactory fer public performances of their sort, 
and that often may actually throw a cloak over a player’s 
merits. 

Since last week’s unexpected announcement, there have 
been no changes or reports altering materially the general 
outline orasto Metropolitan Opera House’s affairs for next 
winter and of the experimental season to be given with 
French and Italian artists by Mr. Henry E. Abbey. It is 
not agreeable, either, to find it more and more doubtful 
if any satisfactory and successful venture in the way of 
giving a season of German opera and opera in German at 
some other house here ean be brought to pass, and given 
sufficient and concerted and financial support to take the 
place of what must be sacrificed for the Italian redivivus, 
whatever good things come in it or through that. It isa 
fine time for patience, a general keeping of temper and of 
trying to get a just and clear view of the benefits and dam- 
ages to art involved in the episode, more or less plainly. 
In the Boston Transcript, Mr. Francis Jenks, the musical 
editor, says an emphatic word on the great issue involved, 
our predicament of needing to have our opera sung in Eng- 
lish while not being able (or apparently not) to collect 
the proper vocal material for acompetent company. One 
thing is plain. Never has Boston had such a chance 
to remove New York’s reproach for not having an independ- 
ent and standard opera season, to be privately and publicly 
supported in Boston as Boston does its Symphony Orchestra. 
Boston could capture our German company, and loot our 
opera in German, so to say, at one fell swoop just now, with 
New York powerless to do anything but gasp at the coup 
@état! Or Boston could boldly start into the experimert of 
grand opera in English, and fight it through to success, 
we believe, in a way that would forever make the well- 
chiseled Massachusetts nose turn up with a more sniffing 
contempt and a finer arrogance than ever, And New 
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way and murmur unpleasant little things! This would be 
the finishing touch ot misfortune. 


The National Conservatory of Music makes an interest 
ing announcement in this time of shattered German opera 
of the agitating question of who is to be the New York 
Philharmonic Society’s conductor, and of general nervous 
excitement and argument among those taking to heart the 
best musical interests of this city and of thecountry. It is 
stated in a circular from the Conservatory as follows: 


** Arrangements are perfecting that will enrich New York 
with a permanent orchestra, to be devoted to the performance 
of music of the highest order. The enterprise is under the au- 
spices of the National Conservatory of Music of America, whose 
Director will be the conductor of the new organization. Pro- 
posals have already been made to one of the foremost leaders of 
Europe, and several orchestral performers of renown will be 
brought from abroad to complete the personnel of the band, 
which will, furthermore, enlist the services of the most efficient 
players to be secured on this side of the Atlantic. The need ofa 
permanent orchestra in this city has long been felt, and the ed- 
ucational influence of the undertaking upon the community, 
and its potent aid as a factor in the ever-broadening work of 
the National Conservatory can scarcely be ov. r-estimated.” 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


In the Senate nothing of importance was accom- 
plished. The reports of the proceedings of that body for 
the past week occupy more space in the public press than 
usual, and yet the business accomplished is nothing. The 
time was spent in discussing rules of procedure and rulings 
of the chair; an attempt was made to introduce the Clo- 
sure methods of debate. 


....In the House of Representatives nearly all the week 
was spent in discussion of rules and order. The Speaker 
appointed Mr. Gerry, of California, as a member of the 
Committee on Post-offices and Post Roads. 


....Mr. Lansing B. Mizner, our ex-Minister to Guate- 
mala, has written an account of the death of General Bar- 
rundia which he will submit to the State Department. 


....King Kalakaua, of Hawaii, died suddenly at San 
Francisco, where he had lately arrived. 


....The Supreme Court of Illinois decided that a felon 
could not waive his trial by jury. 


..-.-Four storms in two weeks have done $1,000,000 dam- 
age at Birmingham, Conn. 


FOREIGN. 


. ..The English Parliament re-assembled on January 
22d with a scanty attendance. The Speaker, the Right 
Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, presided in the House of 
Commons. In the course of the early business in the 
House, Mr. Parnell gave notice that he would call atten- 
tion to the administration of the Crimes act, and would 
offer a resolution asking the Government to facilitate the 
discussion of the subject. Justin McCarthy and Themas 
Sexton introduced Sir John Pope Hennessy, the new 
Nationalist member for North Kilkenny, who recently de- 
feated Vincent Scully, Mr. Parnell’s*candidate for that 
seat. Sir John was greeted with long and loud Liberal 
and anti-Parnell cheers. The Parnellites made no coun- 
ter-demonstration. 


....Four thousand unemployed workmen of Hamburg 
held a meeting on January 25th to consider measures look- 
ing to an amelioration of their condition. It was resolved 
to send a petition to the Senate, asking that landlords be 
prohibited on next quarter-day from evicting tenants un- 
able to pay their rents; also asking that loans of fifty 
marks be advanced to destitute workmen from the State 
funds, and that poor children in the public schools be sup 
plied with a hot meal daily. A committee formed to help 
relieve the distress of the unemployed distributes 10,460 
free meals daily. 


....-The Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath has 
been dissolved by an unexpected decree which was pub- 
lished in the official journal on January 25th. Elections 
will be held immediately. Count von Taafe, the Premier, 
desires a new Conservative majority in the House, having 
abandoned dependence on Bohemian and Slav members, 
whom he considers untrustworthy. The elections for the 
new Parliament will be held in March. 


....-Details received at St. Petersburg of the colliery ex- 
plosion near Charkov, show that the disaster occurred in a 
pit at Jusovka depot. According to these details forty 
rainers who were at work in the pit were killed outright. 
Eighty others were taken out unconscious, and it is feared 
that many of them will not recover. 


....Prince Bandouin, nephew of King Leopold and heir 
to thethrone of Belgium, died in Brussels on January 23d 
from an attack of bronchitis. Beyond this boy there are 
no visible heirs, owing to the existence of the Salic law, 
but the King has power to nominate a successor in case of 
failure in the male line. 


....The North German Lloyd Steamship Company has 
started a steamship line from Nordenhamm, at the mouth 
of the Weser, where there is a large petroleum depot, and 
where an English company has projected the construction 
of docks and the formation of alarge seaport. 


....A special declaration to the Government at Wash- 
ington, formulated by the Congo State authorities, has 
been signed. It gives assurance that American imports 
will meet with ‘‘ most favored nation ”’ treatment on en- 
tering the Congo State. 


.... Volcanic disturbances in the sea between Genoa and 
Spezzia culminated on January 25th in a submarine vol- 
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THE ADDRESS OF DR. BRIGGS. 


THE Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., who is a Presby- 
terian clergyman and a member of the Presbytery of 
New York City, was, last week, inaugurated as the 
Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary of this city, being trans- 
ferred from the chair of Hebrew. After making the 
necessary subscription regarding his belief in the Bible, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Presby- 
terian Form of Government, and receiving the formal 
charge from Dr. Frazer, he delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress, selecting “ the Authority of the Scriptures” as the 
theme thereof. The Confession of Faith, to which he 
subscribed, specifies the several books composing ‘: the 
Holy Scriptures,” commonly called the Bible, and in 
regard to them says: ‘‘ All which are given by inspira- 
tion of God, to be the rule of faith and life.” The 
Larger Westminster Catechism declares these Scriptures 
to be ‘‘the Word of God,” and ‘‘ the only rule of faith 
and obedience.” 

This professorship in that seminary is a new one, re- 
cently founded and endowed by the generosity of the 
venerable Charles Butler of this city, and by its 
special title designed to perpetuate the memory of 
an honored name. “ Biblical Theology”—by which 
we understand theology directly derived from 
the Bible, resting upon it, proved by it, and 
accepted because there taught—is the descriptive 
title of this professorship. The great work to be done by 
it is not apologetic or polemical as against infidelity, but 
rather critical and exegetical in an earnest effort to find 
out what the Bible does teach, and to convey that teach- 
ing to young men who are in process of preparation for 
the Gospel ministry, We can conceive of no better ser- 
vice to the Church and the world than that rendered by 
such theology if faithfully taught. and of no professor- 
ship more important than the one upon which Dr, 





Briggs has just entered. We have long been of the 
opinion that this kind of theology. rather than human 
speculations, or even the dogmas of mere Church creeds 
as such, is just what the Church most needs to settle and 
guide its faith, to inspire its hopes, and stimulate its ef- 
forts. The more of it the better, and the more thor- 
oughly it is taught, alike in the pulpit and the theolog- 
ical seminary, the better for the spiritual interests of 
men. No minister is fitted for his work without it. The 
religion which the Christian pulpit is to teach as ‘‘ the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth,” is to be found in a book, and not elsewhere, except 
as that book authenticates it; and this book is the Bible 
itself, as the supreme and final rule in all matters: f 
religious faith and practice. The Bible, among Protest- 
ants at least, is recognized as the supreme law of the 
Church; and it is so regarded because it is by them 
accepted as the inspired Word of God. They believe in 
its authority to govern their faith, because they believe 
in its inspiration. This makes it the Word of God, as 
distinguished from the word of man. 

We are hence heartily glad that a professorship of 
Biblical Theology, pure and simple, has been establisb- 
ed in the Union Theological Seminary of this city. One 
of the greatest wants of the Christian ministry is a 
thorough biblical scholarship; and every theological in- 
stitution should be so equipped as to supply this want. 
Dre. Briggs, the first incumbent of this new professor- 
ship, is acknowledged to be a scholar of a high order; 
and the duties upon which he has just entered afford 
him a splendid opportunity to do a good work for God 
and man. What his career in this position is to be is a 
question for the future to determine. We have endeav- 
ored candidly to read the authorized syllabus of his in- 
augural address; and if we judge by its general tone 
and character, and also by several of its special utter- 
ances, we say in all frankness that the suggested future 
may we)l excite the anxiety of considerate and thought- 
ful Christians. Dr. Briggs is reported as saying that 
‘- the Bible is no better than a mass-book for stopping a 
bullet, and is not as good as holy water for putting out 
a fire.” This is flippant and pithy, with a streak of wit 
in it; yet to drag the Bible into the business of cracking 
jokes is a sort of rhetoric for which we have no relish, 
and with which we do not know how to be amused. We 
believe in the ‘ Bibliolatry ” that makes the Bible to 
thought and feeling just what Paul called it in his Sec- 
ond Epistle to Timothy—‘‘ the Holy Scriptures.” 

The general type and drift of this address, taken as 
a whole, seem to us as calculated to shed more darkness 
than light, and raise more difficulties than it removes, 
aud better adapted to suggest doubts than it is to estab- 
lish and confirm faith, and, hence, to deepen rather than 
toclear up the fog on the subject of religion. Dr, Briggs 
appears more anxious to put ‘‘ the Bible” on good terms 
with ‘* the reason” than he is to put ‘the reason” on 
good terms with ‘‘ the Bible”; and if we do not mistake 
the workings of his mind he regards ‘the reason” as 
the jixed point, the solid rock of truth, to which “ the 
Bibie” must be adjusted at all hazards, and by all neces- 
sary modifications of faith, Now as between ‘the 
Bible” on the one hand and ‘‘the reason” or “the 
Church” on the other hand, in a case of alleged conflict 
touching a matter in respect to which both profess to 
speak, we propose to bow to the authority of ‘ the 
Bible,” and do what we can to persuade others to fol- 
low the example. We remember that ‘the reason” 
notoriously has its prejudices, its depravities, its crude 
processes, its hasty assumptions, its self-conceits, its 
numerous conflicts with itself, and also its fixed limita- 
tions; and we are in no hurry to modify our faith in 
‘the Bible” or change our interpretation thereof, for 
the sake of accommodating it to ‘‘ the reason.” 

The inspiration of the Bible, according to Dr. Briggs, 
does not relate to the language used, but simply to what 
he calls ‘‘the concept,” by which, as we suppose, he 
means the contents or ideas. as distinguished from the 
language. How are we to get at this “ concept,” except 
through the language which ircloses and conveys it? 
And if the language be without any divine guidance in 
its use, and especially if the Bible contains errors, as 
Dr. Briggs says that it does, how shall we know when 
we have actually found *‘ the concept” that God did in- 
spire, and to which he has thus annexed his authority? 
Here is a question which he does not answer, and which 
no one can answer who excludes the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost from the words used. This certainly is not 
the inspiration of the day of Pentecost when the persons 
inspired spake ‘‘as the Spirit gave them utterance,” 
or that which Paul claimed for himself when declaring 
that he spoke “ not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” or that 
referred to by Peter when he said that ‘‘ holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
We do not think that Dr. Briggs correctly represents 
the Bible idea of inspiration. He seems to us so afraid 
of ‘‘ verbal inspiration,” that he leaves but little chance 
for any inspiration that humanity can apprehend and 
apply, especially when we add his admission of various 
errors, not simply in copies and translations of the 
Bible, but in the original text itself. 


Dr. Briggs, toward the close of his address, speaks of 
the doctrine of an individual judgment ‘‘ immediately 
after death,” which has so long been the general faith 





of Christians, as a ‘‘ bugbear”’ which, in his judgment, 
**should be banished from the world,” and seems to 
hold a doctrine in regard to ‘‘ the middle state ” between 
death and the resurrection that continues the processes 
of redemption in that state, and thus naturally involves 
what is called *‘ a second probation.” He says that while 
‘*the Bible does not teach universal salvation,” it ‘* does 
teach the salvation of the world, of the race of man ; 
and taat cannot be accomplished by the salvation of a 
limited number from the mass.” This is so near a self- 
contradiction, that we find it difficult to understand 
just what he intends here to affirm, or what he intends 
to deny. He at least suggests a second probation 
added to the one of this life in which by a process of 
‘* progressive sanctification” all men will at last be 
sanctified and saved. It isthardly necessary to say that 
this does not correspond with the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith ; and we are quite sure that it is not ac- 
cording to the plain teaching of che Bible. 

We might add comments in respect to what Dr. 
Briggs says in regard to ‘‘ authenticity,” ‘‘ inerrancy,” 
‘* miracles,” and ‘‘predictive prophecy.” But we forbear. 
What we have said has been said in scrrow, and with 
much regret, and from a simple sense of duty. Wedo 
not think the address titted to the theme or the occasion, 
or adapted to do a good service in the interests of Bibli- 
cal Theology, and have felt constrained to put on record 
our objections thereto. That sort of *‘ Higher Criti- 
cism ” which accepts, as true, what it finds i» the Bible, 
not because it finds it there, but because it is true, and 
hence rejects what in its judgment is not true, even if 
there found, logically undermines the very foundation 
of a supernatural revelation from God, such as the Bible 
purports to be, and as we believe it to be. We believe 
the Bible to be ‘‘ the Word of God” in the sense of a 
supernatural inspiration, and hence believe that 
when the meaning of its language is ascertained, 
the absolute law of faith is supplied touching all mat- 
ters embraced therein. If this be “‘ Bibliolatry,” then so 
beit. Itis just the kind of *‘ Bibliolatry ” which Christ 
and his Apostles clearly had in respect to the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 
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“GAG LAW” IN THE SENATE. 








TuHIs is the term the opposition press applies to the 
effort of the majority in the United States Senate to se- 
cure arule by which legislation can be enacted, ind upon 
which opposition Senators grow eloquent in defense 
of the right of ‘ free speech.” One might suppose from 
the hullabaloo that is made over the matter that the 
majority in the Senate were engaged in a deliberate at- 
tempt to strangle the Republican liberty which this 
Government was established to maintain forever. 

Now what 1s all this fuss and flurry about? Simply 
this: the majority of the Senate bave been unable to 
secure a vote or a promise of a vote on a bill which has 
pass‘d the other House, and which has been as 
thoroughly discussed in the Senate on its merits as any 
honest opponent could desire. But Senators who are 
opposed to it occupy tbe floor for hours, not in discuss- 
ing the bill, but in reading old essays which have no 
more bearing on the subject, as Senator Hoar remarked 
the other day, than the Mosaic Code. Their purpose is to 
talk on and talk on until the bill shall be laid aside for 
other business, or until the session expires. Their sole 
object is to prevent a vote being had on the bill. 

Under these circumstances the majority have pro- 
posed a rule for adoption, designed to secure a vote on 
this and other measures. To speak of sucha rule asa 
gag law is a gross misuse of language. If the proposed 
rule is a gag in any sense whatever it is agag upoa the 
minority. And why is a gag upon the minority worse 
than a gag upon the majority? That is what the oppo- 
sition Senators and opposition press are now fighting 
for. They insist that the majority shall not be allowed 
to bring the pending bill to a vote. If they are allowed 
to impose this gag on the Federal Elections bill, they 
can impose it on any measure which is obnoxious to 
them. 

The object for which the Senate was established was 
the enactment of legislation by majority votes. If it 
had been the intention of the founders of our Constitu- 
tion that the majority should not have the power to 
enact legislation, they would have required unanimous 
consent for the passage of any law, or at least a three- 
fourths vote. To insist that the precedent of free and 
unlimited debate shall not be set aside when that prec- 
edent is abused to the uttermost, is to insist that the very 
purpose for which the Senate was constituted shall be 
subordinated to a mere custom. 

As Senator Dawes has said, there is a distinction be- 
tween ‘freedom of debate and eternity oftalk.” Itisa 
gross abuse of freedom of.debate when a Senator spends 
four days and nights, as did Senator George, of Missis- 
sippi, in reading old historical essays. That is an imposi- 
tion upon the Senate and upon the country, and the 
country will, undoubtedly, support the majority of the 
Senate in securing the adoption, hy any fair and proper 
means, of the proposed rule, designed both to protect the 
freedom of debate and to secure the enactment of leg- 
islation. 

It is undoubtedly the right of the minority to secure a 
full hearing upon any measure they choose to discuss, 
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No one denies that; but when they have exhausted this 
right and have been fully heard, it is simple tyranny 
for them to attempt to suppress the right of the major- 
ity and prevent them from exercising their undoubted, 
prerogative of demanding a vote. If Senators in oppo- 
sition have the opportunity of presenting fully their ob- 
jections, and finally of voting against any pending meas- 
ure, they have no responsibility for the enactment of 
that measure; the responsibility rests upon the majori- 
ty, and if the majority are ready to assume it with all 
its political consequences, whatever they may be, the 
minority have no right to complain, 

The proposed rule is simply the assertion of common 
sense. Common sense triumphed in the Lower House 
under the energetic leadership of Speaker Reed; now let 
it have free course in the Senate. 
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THE MAXIMUM IN CHRISTIANITY. 





CHRISTIANITY is a system of religion, operating in this 
life, and relating specially to that which is to come. 
We believe in ttat theory and practice with regard to 
it that will make the most of it, rather than in that the- 
ory which reduces it to a minimum, and makes the least 
of it. The maximum in Christianity, and not its mini- 
muw, is what all men need, what will best serve their 
interests for both worlds, and hence what they should 
endeavor to realize in their personal experience. 

Be it remembered, in the first place, that Christianity 
is a divinely authoritative system, coming from God as 
a special and supernatural revelation, and having its 
climax and completion in the personal mission and min- 
istry of Christ, who was himself God ‘ manifested in 
the flesb,” and by whom his Apostles were appointed 
and endowed as the preachers of his Gospel. God, we 
are told, ‘‘ hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son,” and this Son is the historic Jesus Christ, in whom 
the personal and divine Word became incarnate, and 
dwelt among men. Such is the Johannean and Pauline 
doctrine in regard to Christ, and also his own doctrine 
in respect to himself. The proper attitude of faith r la- 
tively to the Christ of this doctrine, on the basis of the 
evidence furnished, is that of such acquiescence and be- 
lieving submission as will lift Christianity in the mind’s 
estimate to the supremacy of an absolute and all-per- 
vading authority. This will give the religious maxi- 
mum in respect to the element of authority, and is no 
more than the system deserves, and, indeed, must have, 
as the indispensable condition of its own power. 

No half-way faith that doubts and denies quite as 
much as it affirms, if not more, that is self-disputatious, 
that is conditioned and qualified by numerous ‘ ifs” 
and ‘* buts,” and hence is not positive and absolute any- 
where, befits that Gospel which is ‘‘ the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” (Rom.,i, 16.) 
If one wants to have the maximum of this power in his 
own experience, he must not call in question the su- 
preme authority of the Gospel of Christ, and must not 
cavil with its teaching, but must bow to that authority 
with child-like simplicity and submissiveness of soul, 
believing as true what it declares to be true, and because 
it declares it, and so believing with all his might, mind, 
and strength. It will not do for one to take Christ and 
his Apostles as religious teachers, and then assume to 
know more than these teachers, and thus make himself 
his own guide. Their teaching must be the law of his 
faith, or he will not have that faith which reaches the 
maximum in the authority on which it rests, There is 

no danger that taith toward Christ and his doctrine will 
ever be excessive in the degree of its confidence; it can- 
not be too strong a persuasion of the mind; the real dan- 
ger is in the opposite direction. 

And when we turn to the contents of the Gospel, 
taken in all its facts of history, its doctrines, its require- 

ment?, and its promuses, we are at once saluted witha 
wonderful and most glorious aggregate of realities, 
which collectively constitute the Christianity of the 
Bible. This system was planned and appointed by God 
for the redemption of man from sin and its curse; and 
as such, it has its own peculiar facts for a basis in tne 
history of a person who once lived, suffered and died in 
this world, and then rose from the dead and ascended 
into Heaven, and has also its peculiar doctrines adjusted 
to and resting on these facts. 

What shall we do with this system as thus presented 
to our thoughts? The one answer to this question is, 
that we should take it, and take the whole of it in a'1 its 
parts, precisely as it is stated in the Bible. The whole 
is not too much, and less than this will not be the maxi- 
mum of contents. The ethical ideas taught in the Gos- 
pel, while pure and perfect, are no substitute for the 

work of Christ in dying for sinners, and cannot take the 
plaee of that work or secure its results. We need the 
ethics as a guide to practice, and equally need the blood 
of Christ shed for the remission of sin; and if we ac- 
cept the whole Gospel we shall have both, and this will 
be better than either taken singly and by itself. The 
maximum consists in the whole Gospel in all its facts 
and doctrines, and not in any one part of it to the 
exclusion of any other part, Our wisdom, and not less 
our duty is to receiye the whole Gospel in its entirety, 
as ‘the faith which was once delivered unto the 


excludes and denies a part, is not the maximum of 
faith. 

Christianity is the religion of hope and comfort, in the 
sense of good news to the soul, assuring the believer 
that he will have the special friendship of Christ for 
time and eternity, and pointing the eye of thought to 
the glorious rewards of the heavenly life. It tells him 
to ‘* be of good comfort,” and to hope to the end for the 
grace that is to be brought to him at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. It makes the believer's salvation a cer- 
tainty, and authorizes the full assurance of hope. The 
maximum of hope and comfort is no more than the 
Christian wants for the exigencies of this changing life; 
ani for this maximum the fullest provision is made in 
the Gospel of Christ. 

So, also, Christianity calls for zeal and effort in the 
cause of Christ, begun the moment we accept him as 
our Saviour, and continued to the last breath of life. It 
proposes to make its receivers earnest and diligent 
workers for Christ, as well as strong believers in him 
and joyful hopers through him. It has a work among 
men to be done by them as the natural fruit and evi- 
dence of grace in them. Christ came into the world to 
save sinners; and while he stands alone in making the 
atonement, he expects his people to co-operate with 
him in persuading sinners to accept that atonement. 
They will in this way prove their faith by their works, 
and thus show that it is a living and not a dead faith, 
All that they can do is the maximum of what they 
should do, and less will not be such. 

Paul’s Christian life was evidently regulated by the 
theory of the maximum in religion and not the mini- 
mum; and the grace of God made him a mighty power. 
Go thou, reader, and do likewise, and religion will be a 
power in your soul—a power of faith, a power of hope, 
a power of comfort, and a power of persuasion. 
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OUR MISSIONARY NUMBER. 


WE publish this week several pages of news from the 
various mission fields of the world. Missionaries in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and the Islands of the Sea send us 
letters showing the condition of the work in their 
respective missions, what encouragements they have, 
what successes, and what trials and disappointments, 
These missionaries do not represent one society only, 
they represent the work of several societies—the Amer- 
ican Board, the American Baptist, Free Baptist, Epis- 
copal, Methodist, Methodist Protestant and other 
societies. We call special attention to these letters, 
which should be read and studied by all who desire 
to know what the Churches are doing for the salvation 
of the heathen. 

It is our purpose to present the cause of missions in 
this way once every month. This does not mean that 
we shall neglect it in the other issues of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. We shall continue to have a department of Mis- 
sions every week, only we shall make it a great deal 
fuller in the second or third issue of every month in 
order to keep our readers fully informed of the progress 
and needs of the great mission cause. We shall hope 
in our missionary issue for next month to have letters 
from missions not now represented. This is only a be- 
ginning. We mean, if possible, to do far better in the 
succeeding months. We shall ask other missionaries as 
occasion may arise to contribute to these numbers, and 
our aim will be finally to give concisely that which is 
freshest and best and most interesting from every mis- 
sion field in the world. 

A Presbyterian missionary bas said: ‘‘The heathen 
world is a tremendous reality. The wasting disease is 
there for which an infallible remedy exists.” The prob- 
lem is how to secure application of the remedy. The 
Gospel is propagated by means of human instruments. 
God uses believers to secure believers. He calls men 
and women of consecrated lives to go into all the world 
and preach his Gospel to every creature. But how 
shall these consecrated men and women go unless they 
besent? And how shall they be sent anless other con- 
secrated men and women, who are not called to this 
special service, shall contribute of their means for this 
purpose? 

This is the problem before the Churches to-day, how 
to secure the necessary means to send into the heathen 
world those who are ready and willing to go. The rea- 
son that the contributions for this cause are so inade- 
quate is because so many of the professed followers of 
the Master are not interested in mission work; and one 
of the chief reasons why they are not interested in mis- 
sionary work is because they never read anything 
about it. They take no pains to inform themselves of 
what has been accomplished through the agency of mis- 
sionary societies. The way to get interested is first to 
become informed, 

No one will be able to read the letters we publish this 
week without feeling his sympathy stirred and a desire 
awakened to assist directly in the evangelization of the 
masses of India, China,and other heathen countries. 
Those who make investments are naturally interested to 
see what the returns are, and the larger the investment 
the greater will be thig interest. Pastors can do a great 
deal to quicken the missionary spirit, by bringing these 
letters before their monthly concerts and the other 
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know that much good has been done in this way with 
the missionary number we published last summer. 

But we do not need to exhort. The secretaries of the 
American and Presbyterian Boards do that admirably in 
their brief and pointed articles. Read them. Read what 
the missionaries have to say, and. then do your duty. 
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REVISION IN JAPAN. 


CREED revision is in the air; indeed, it is carried on 
the trade winds. When the Presbyterians in this coun- 
try have, by an overwhelming majority, voted that 
their Westminster Confession is not satisfactory, and 
when all the leading Presbyterian bodies of Great Brit- 
ain have, within a few years, revised their creeds, we 
need not be surprised that the movement has reached 
Japan. Indeed, the Christian Church in Japan has felt 
the stress of creed revision more than have the older 
Churches.of Europe and America, There the Church is 
in the flux of its formation and feels every current of 
influence, whether of faith or unbelief. There the old 
names of Dort and Westminster have no magic to charm, 
and the fact that the creed is of foreign origin is against 
it. There is also a certain independence, perhaps a 
willful independence, among the young Christians of 
Japan, educated in their young schools, which resents 
dictation from foreign Churches or missionaries. They 
allow no reins to be held tight over them. The dissi- 
dence of dissent is more attractive to them than the 
grammar of assent. 

All this is dangerous if it is not controlled by a sole 
faith in God and in Jesus Christ, and is not restrained 
by a dependence upon the Holy Spirit. But it is a part 
of the work of the Holy Spirit to lead Christian believ- 
ers to seek out thecentral Christ and cross in their faith, 
So long as we hold to Christ and to his redemption and 
to the revelation of his will in his Holy Word, and seek 
earnestly for divine guidance, we need not feur that his 
guidance will not be given. 

At the meeting last month of the General Atsembly 
of the Japanese Presbyterian Church—the largest Chris- 
tian body in Japan, and made up of the churches of half 
a dozen missions—it was voted to reject the twenty-four 
articles of faith identical with those recently adopted by 
the English Presbyterian Church, which had been pro- 
posed by a conimittee as the creed of the Church, One 
party desired the adoption of the twenty-four articles, 
another asked that only the Apostles’ Creed be adopted. 
These parties being nearly equal, as a compromise, and 
with great unanimity, the Apostles’ Creed was adopted 
with the following preamble which we copy from The 
Presbyterian Banner: 

“The Lord Jesus Christ whom we worship as God, the 
only begotten Son of God, for us men and for our salvation 
-was made man and suffered. He offered up a perfect sac- 
rifice for sin, and all who are ome with him by faith are 
pardoned and accounted righteous; and faith in him work- 
ing by love purifies the heart. The Holy Ghost, who, with 
the Father and the Son, is worshiped and glorified, reveals 
Jesus Christ to the soul, and without his grace man, being 
dead in sin, cannot enter the kingdom of God. By him the 
prophets and apostles and holy men of old were inspired, 
and he, speaking in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, is the supreme and infallible Judge in all 
things pertaining to faith and living. From these Holy 
Scriptures the ancient Church of Christ drew its Confes- 
sion, and we, holding the faith once delivered to the saints, 
join in that Confession with praise and thanksgiving. 
(Here follows the Apostles’ Creed.)” 

It will be seen that the essential doctrines of Christian 
faith which are not emphasized in the Apostles’ Creed 
are, with much skill, put into this preamble. No one 
can question that the one who holds this, tho he may 
not hold all truth, yet holds all the essential Christian 
faith. The substance of the Nicene Creed on the Trinity 
is here. Here also is the sacrifice of Christ, the necessity 
of faith in him, the influence of the Holy Gaost, and the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. Japan here shows 
what is the trend of our Christian Churches toward 
simple creeds which will express, rather in language of 
religious experience than of theology, their faith in God 
and his Son. 
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RACE-TRACK GAMBLING. 


A DETERMINED effort is being made in New Jersey to 
break up gambling on race tracks. This demoralizing 
practice is much more extensive than many people 
imagine. Altho all humane persons agree that racing 
should not take place in cold weather, there are associa- 
tions which keep their tracks open for this purpose all 
winter. A little reflection will show that this is a most 
cruel and dangerous sport for horses. The tracks are 
sure to be icy and therefore slippery, and the horses run 
at the imminent risk of breaking their legs or becoming 
otherwise disabled. 

But it is not for the mere pleasure of seeing horses 
run that crowds of men, women, andeven children, 
gather in open fields on cold raw days and stand on the 
damp ground at the risk of their lives. They are drawn 
to these places by the attracti-n which gambling has 
for those whose morals are not of the firmest sort. If 
it were not for the opportunity of winning sums of 
money which these races afford they would not be 
patronized, As ane of the New York dailies said last 
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in Passaic County, where the law is enforced, ‘‘ Racing 
is tame without betting.” 

In New Jersey, book-making, as it is called, is con- 
trary to the law, and wherever the law is enforced there 
is dull sport for the racing associations. In Hudson 
County the law is not enforced. Noattemptis made 
to enforce it. Book-making is openly carried on at races 
within the limits of that county, in the presence and 
even under the protection of the.officers of the law. It 
is a shameful thing and a burning disgrace to the people 
of the county. In other counties, notably in Union, 
Passaic and Monmouth, the moral element of the popu- 
lation, led by clergymen, has agitated the matter so vig- 
orously that a number of book-makers have been in- 
dicted and tried, and the result in every case has been 
conviction. This has had a most salutary effect. In 
Union County there have been seven jury trials for this 
offense, within two months, resulting in conviction and 
heavy fines, with threat of imprisonment if the offense 
were repeated, and twenty others have pleaded guilty 
and paid fines. One of the convicted book-makers in 
Elizabeth remarked after he had paid his fine. 

**Unless a bill is passed legalizing book-making in New 
Jersey, Linden and the Jersey Jockey Club had just as well 
shut their gates. The responsible book-makers will take 
no more chances. For my part, I never expect to make a 
book in New Jersey again. I don’t mind the five hundred 
dollars, but I don’t want to take any chances about ‘doing 
time.’”’ 

The same vigorous prosecution in Monmouth, Passaic 
and other counties, must lead to the same results, unless 
the gamblers shall succeed in securing a law from the 
Legislature legalizing their nefarious traffic, This they 
are determined to do, if possible, and it behooves every 
friend of good morals to use his influence in defeating 
this purpose. It is a dangerous thing to allow, and it is 
certainly an infamous thing to legalize vice of this kind. 
It will corrupt and demoralize any community; it will 
teach young men to become idle and worthless, lead 
them to acts of dishonesty, and drag them down to the 
lowest depths of immurality. Judges of the Supreme 
Court, before whom trials of *‘ book-makers ” have been 
held, declare that these racing associations are ‘‘ pest- 
houses.” These pest-houses ought to be broken up at 
once. Let the good war go on until every one of them 
is annihilated. They are utterly destructive of the 
moral health, and should be stamped out as rigorously 
a8 breeding-places of cholera, or yellow fever or small- 
pox would be. 
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KING KALAKAUA. 








THe Hawaiian kingdom is a small one, and its popu 
lation is but a few score of thousands ; nevertheless it. 
is of much geographical importance. It is the key to 
the hundreds of smaller islands of the great Pacific. It 
was the first of those islands to be civilized, and it is on 
the direct track of steamships sailing from the United 
States to China or Japan. It is of special interest to our 
own country, notsimply because of its location, but be- 
cause it received its civilization from our own American 
missionaries, and American influence has always been 
predominant there. In the present rivalry between 
England, France, Germany and Spain for control of the 
Micronesian Islands, the independence of the Sandwich 
Islands is a matter of great importance ; and that inde- 
pendence is substantially guaranteed by the United 
States, which would be unwilling to let any other power 
take possession of it. It is a matter seriously to be con- 
sidered whether the United States ought to be so willing 
to give up the right of protection over other islands 
which it has civilized and Christianized, and which 
have been seized by Spain. 

King Kalakaua, who died last week while on a visit 
to our own country, tho he held a royal title, was not a 
man who conferred honor upon the dignity of kings. 
Daring the last quarter of a century or more, there has 
been a very eerious re-action going on in the Hawaiian 
Islands against the morality taught tothe people by the 
American missionaries, and King Kalakaua was a typical 
representative of that re-action. The pleasure loving 
and idle qualities which generations had infixed in a 
people which did not need to labor for a living, found 
their exponent in him. He had a prejudice against 
the ways of civilization except in so far as they would 
conduce to his pleasure. He resisted and resented the 
control of law and Christian morals, and was always an 
obstacle in the way of the better progress of his people. 
Their old immoral dances and feasts found in him a will- 
ing patron. Queer stories are still told of the excesses 
connected with his visit to this city during the time of 
the Tweed rule, when he took his trip around the world. 
Before leaving Honolulu for California,a few months 
ago, he was faithfully warned by his physician that he 
must stop drinking or he would die. One can hardly 
doubt that his sickness and death were the result of his 
reckiess dissipation. 

The lJast rebellion in the Hawaiian Islands,led by 
Lieutenant Wilcox, was believed to bave taken place 
with his approval. He was not pleased with the minis- 
try, and would have been glad to have had it overthrown 
by violence. The uprising was speedily quelled, how- 
ever, altho it had the favor of the lower element among 
the natives, and of some of the foreigners as well. It is 





difficult to regard his reign, if we may call itso, as one 
which reflects credit on his character or his patriotism. 

At present the period of re-action seems tu have passed 
and a better influence to prevail. That influence is some- 
times called the missionary influence, but that is only 
because a considerable number of the descendants of the 
old missionaries are among the leading and better men 
of Hawaii. This influence also embraces many of the 
English who are in the Islands, and the more sedate and 
sober among the natives. There is no reason to believe 
that the accession of the King’s niece will at all affect 
the policy of the Government by the Cabinet—which is 
really the ruling power as much as in England, and 
which will develop the industries of the islands and pre- 
serve good order. The death of King Kalakaua cannot 
but raise the question with us once more, whether we 
are entirely right in having such a prejudice against the 
accession of foreign territory. Under General Grant, 
we refused to accept San Domingo. It does not appear 
to us reasonable that we should be unwilling to receive, 
as a part of the territory of the United States, the 
Hawaiian Islands, if they should desire annexation. The 
period of great aggregations in Government appears to 
be upon us, like the period of great aggregations of 
capital in business. If great trusts mean the destruc- 
tion of competition, perhaps great nations, covering 
continents, will mean the abolition of war, 





Cditorial Votes. 


WE offer one new poetical contributor to our subscribers 
this week. the distinguished poet Lewis Morris, who has so 
often been mentioned as a candidate for the poet laureate- 
ship when it shall have become vacant. With him are C. 
L. Betts, James Buckham, and Virginia C. Gardner. We 
add eight pages this week, one-half of which we give to 
letters from foreign missionaries and missionary secre- 
taries, affording thus a mass of material for students of 
missions. Two extra pages are allowed for book reviews 
and two for articles from contributors. Miss Anna L. 
Dawes has a very bright article on the complaints which 
strangers make against the Church. Prof. G. F. Wright 
discusses the Finishing Blow to Mormonism; Dr. Harsha de 
scribes the present situation among the Sioux; Mr. Dearing 
tells of the meeting of the new Japanese Parliament: Mrs. 
Ruth Huntington Sessions offers another of her valuable 
** Letters of a Puzzled Society Girl’; James Payn’s English 
Notes are continued; Miss Alice Fletcher explains the origin 
of the Messiah craze; Frank H. Taylor describes the growth 
of the towns inthe Virginia mineral belt; John V. Farwell 
has an able and timely argument against free coin- 
age of silver; Kate Foote offers her Washington letter; 
W. C. Ward has an Art letter from England; and we print 
a striking sermon by Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. The stories 
are by Gilbert Parker and M.J. Gorton. There is a loug 
review of Walter Scott’s Journal, and liberal space given 
to notices of many other books. A valuable agricultural 
article describes Sugar Planting in Louisiana. 





Cot RoBERT G. INGERSOLL has not the reputation of be- 
ing a devout, religious man, but therewas an important 
religious service held at his house, in this city, the other 
day, at which there was a large attendance, and at which 
Colonel Ingersoll was an interested and apparently a de- 
vout listener. When Colonel Ingersoll’s daughter married, 
some time ago, we believe he called in Judge Somebody to 
perform the service; but on this occasion his uiece, the 
daughter of the brother at whose funeral the Colonel pro- 
nounced his famous eloquent oration, was to be married to 
aCleveland, O., Presbyterian; and out of deference, we pre- 
sume, to his desires and those of his family, a Christian 
minister was asked by Colonel Ingersoll to perfurm the cere- 
mony. To whom should he goexcept to his courteous an- 
tagonist, Dr. Field, whose polite and able criticisms in The 
North American Review, some time ago, attracted so much 
attention. Dr. Field consented, and a distinguished party 
was present and the marriage was performed with relig- 
ious solemnity and Christian prayer and worship. So, 
when a man will not go to church the church wiil some. 
times come to him. 


BIsHoOP HARE writes as follows, in partial correction of 
views publishei by us from him last week: 


The evidence compels the conclusion that, among the Pine 
Ridge Indians, at least, hunger has been an important element in 
the causes of discontent and insubordinatiun. 

In the farming season of 1889 (July) the Indians were all called 
into the Agency and kept there fora month by the Sioux Com- 
mission. During their absence their cattle broke into their 
fieids and trod down, or ate up, their crops. The Indians reaped 
practically nothing. 

In the year 1890, drought, the worst known for many years, 
afflicted the western part of South Dakota, and the Indian crops 
were a total failure. 

There is ample evidence that, during this period, the ratiors 
issued lasted, even when carefully used, for only two-thirds of 
the time for whicn they were intendea. 

To add to their distress, this period, 1889 and 1890, was marked 
by extraordinary misfortunes. The measles prevailed with 
great virulence in 1889; the grippe in 1890; whooping cough 
also attacked the children. The sick died from want. In this 
statement Inspector Gardiner, Dr. McGillycuddy, late Agent, 
Miss Elaine Goodale, who bas been in the camps a good deal, 
the missiouary force,and many others whose testimony is of 
the bighest value, because of their character and their know!- 
edge of the situation, al) agree. 





It was George H. Corliss who most successfully resisted 
the pressure for open gates on Sunday in the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. The story is told in The Advance by 
President MeVicar: 


“Mr. Corliss, as is well known, was appointed one of the 
Commissioners to arrange for the Centennial. At an early 
stage of the proceedings he became convinced that a strong 
pressure would be brought to bear for keeping the Exposition 
open on the Sabbath, as on other days. ‘When requested to 
build the engine for the occasion,’ Mr. Corliss remarked, *I 
found that the necessary outlay of means and time would be 
such as to preclude me from undertaking it. The great consid- 
eration,’ he continued, ‘which finally induced me to comply 
was the hope that by so doing I might aid in securing the prop- 
er observance of the Christian Sabbath in sight of all the na- 
tions of the world.” And when, at last, the question directly 
confronted the Commission as to whether or not the Exposi- 
tion should be open to the public on the Lord’s Day, the firm 
position which Mr. Corliss took in refusing the use of his en- 
gine in Mechanics’ Hall on the Sabbath, virtually decided the 
question.” 


Who will be the Corliss of the Columbian Exposition, 
and prevent a great wrong being done to a cherished 
American institution? 


WE ask every man, young or old, who reads THE INDE- 
PENDENT, carefully to ponder the following truthful 
utterances of the Rev. Dr. Talmage, made at a recent 
Friday evening lecture in regard to the dangerous smoking 
habits which are now ruining the health and destroying 
the lives of so many thousands: 


“There are multitudes of young men smoking themselves to 
death. Nervous, cadaverous, narrow-chested and fidgety, they 
are preparing for early departure or a half and half existence 
that will be of little satisfaction to themselves or little use to 
others. Quit it, my young brother. Before you get through 
this life you will want stout nerves and a broad chest anda 
brain unclouded with tobacco-smoke. To get rid of the habit 
will require a struggle, as I know by bitter experience. Cigars 
and midnight study nearly put an end to my existence at 
twenty-five years of age. I got so I could do no kind of study 
without a cigar in my mouth—as complete a slave was I as some 
of you are. About to change pastorates from one city to an- 
other, a wholesale dealer offered as an inducement to my going 
to Philadelphia that he would give me all my cigars, and the 
best cigars in the country, free of charge all the rest of my life. 
He was a splendid man, and I knew he would keep his promise. 
Then I reasoned thus: If now, when my salary is small and 
cigars are high, I smoke up to my full endurance, what would 
become of my health if I got all my cigars for nothing? Well, 
I bave never touched the infernal weed since. From that time 
I was revolutionized in health and mind, emancipated by the 
grace of God. I implore young men to strike out for the libera- 
tion of their entire nature from all kinds of evil habits. I see 
that now in our elevated railroads they have introduced that 
pig-pen on wheels, the smoking-car [laughter], and it is being 
made easier and easier all the time to sacrifice physical health. 
All those who break down their health through indulgence and 
go into graves sooner than they would otherwise have gone are 
suicides, and the day of judgment will ao reveal it.” 


THOSE who are only half convinced of the dangers of free 
coinage of silver should read the article of Mr. John V. Far- 
well, printed on our seventh page. Mr. Farwell’s business 
experience, covering nearly a generation, and his reputa- 
tion as one of the most successful merchants of Chicago, 
give great weight to his ‘‘ protest, in the name of business 
interests, against the present Democratic craze for the free 
coinage of silver by the Government.’’ He shows more 
clearly than has been shown in any other article we have 
seen anywhere, how the Senate bill would work disaster to 
business interests, if it should become alaw. It would ar- 
ray the moneyed institutions against the business enter- 
prises, and there would be a desperate struggle between 
them to avoid the heavy loss which the depreciation of silver 
must inevitably inflict. What would become of the farmer, 
he asks, if compelled to pay the interest and principal of 
his mortgage in money commanding thirty per cent. pre- 
mium? What would happen to the railroads many of 
which have to pay interest and principal of their bonds on 
the gold basis? Will they not have to collect thirty per 
cent. more of silver in freight and passenger rates for this 
purpose? It would seem that such common-sense consid- 
erations would reach the understanding of our national 
legislators. If not, we must and we will depend on the 
President to save the country from the siiver folly. 


ONE ot the best things Mr. Cleveland did while President 
was to administer a severe rebuke to a politician who 
wrote a letter strongly recommending u man for appoint- 
ment to office, and then privately advised the President 
not to pay any attention to it, as the appointment was one 
not fit to be made. Every President has many such cases 
to deal with. The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune gives the following account of one of them: 


* A prominent statesman, who has at varions times criticised 
with great freedom the President, sent to him last spring an 
application for a local appointment in his State. The candi- 
date for the place was eulogized to the skies asa man of most 
heroic virtues and the most extraordinary talent. If one-half 
of what he said about him had been true, he would have been a 
prodigy never before sewn on this earth, and consequently a 
prize for any government to obtain. The President, who is ap- 
parently familiar with this class of political literature, when 
he came to consider the question, asked the statesman if he 
really wanted the man appointed. 

“*Most decidedly not,’ was his reply. ‘I think ne is one of 
the worst ruffians in my neighborhood.. There may be greater 
scoundrels, but I have never seen one. I only gave him that 
letter because I was obliged to.’ 

“Several months rolled on, and the statesman called at the 
White House for the purpose of asking some great favor. While 
he was eloquently presenting his case he might have noticed a 
satirical twinkle in the President’s eye. This expression, [ 
have no doubt, the statesman credited to the coldness of the 
temperament of the President, and does not now understand 
why the President did not appear to take more interest in his 
argument. The fact was, however, that morning a letter had 
been received at the White House from the disappointed candi- 
date. {tincloseda letter from the statesmaa, in which the lat 
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tet denotinced the President for refusing to consider his appli- 
cation for the appointment, and wound tp with a flourishing 
declaration that this was only ‘ another instance of the Presi- 
dent’s base treachery and ingratitude to his party friends.’” 
Such abuses are so common that it is said to be the rule in 
Washington not to regard written recommendations of 
candidates by Senators and Representatives as seriously 
meant, unless followed by personal appeal. This is one of 
the crying evils of Congressional patronage. 


SENATOR ALDRICH last week succeeded in getting his 
Closure resolution before the Senate for its consideration 
with a view to action uponit. The Democratic minority 
pursued precisely the same tactics in dealing with this 
resolution as previously pursued in respect to the Federal 
Elections bill. Their plan is purely a campaign of obstruc- 
tion and delay, to prevent all actionon the part of the ma- 
jority of Senators. In accordance with this plan, and once 
more only by the aid of seven Republican Senators, and 
the absence of an eighth without a pair, the Democratic 
minority has side-tracked the Closure resolution, as it did 
before the Federal Elections bill. The leader of the Demo- 
crats, on this occasion, was the so-called Republican Sena- 
tor from Colorado, Mr. Wolcott, and with him were Sena- 
tors Teller, Jones, Stewart, Washburn, Ingalls (paired) and 
Cameron. Yes, Cameron, the newly re-elected Republican 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the only Eastern Republican 
who re-inforced the Democrats, the man who speculates in 
silver while Silver legislation is pending in Congress, By a 
carefully concerted movement, and taking advantage of 
Senator Stanford’s absence, they secured, last Monday, the 
one majority necessary to carry the motion to substitute 
the Apportionment bill for the resolution before the 
Senate. The responsibility for this action, which, we 
trust, only delays the vote on the Federal Elections 
bill, tho it was meant to defeat it, must rest in full on 
each of these seven men; for,if one of them had stood 
faithful to the pledges of the Republican Party at its last 
national convention this disaster could not have occurred. 
But the Federal Elections bill is not dead yet. It survived 
one previous similar attack and was again put before the 
Senate; and we by no means give up hope that the faithful 
persistence of its supporters will be rewarded with success. 
The one duty of the Republican Senators, who constitute 
the majority of the Senate, is to see to it at all hazards 
that the Closure resolution be again introduced, and that, 
too, without any unnecessary delay. The time has come 
for action, and the action that will gaia the end; and the 
sooner this action is taken the better. When the so-called 
right of debate is persistently used by a minority simply to 
prevent all action, then .he time has come to put that 
right under restraint. 


THE poem, ‘‘ Woman’s Work,” on our first page, was 
written to be read at the opening of a Hospital for Women 
in St. Pancras, London; the peculiar feature of the new 
foundation being that the medical staff was to be composed 
entirely of women. Mr. Morris (who prefers to be known 
as Lewis Morris, of Penbryn, in distinction from William 
Morris, the friend of Rossetti and Swinburne, and author 
of ‘The Earthly Paradise ’’) is, perhaps, the most popular 
writer of poetry in England at the present time. His vol- 
umes sell in thousands among those who find no delightin 
Browning; and he has the honor of being favored at Court. 
We have now the pleasure of offering our readers a pigee of 
his work for the first time. 


eee ae, ee 

THE London Times has been publishing a series of long 
letters on the Negro question of the United States, which 
end with a proposal to deport the Negroes to Africa. The 
proposition is enough to characterize the letters. Depor- 
tation is the absurdest of all propositions. The Negro 
does not want to be deported, and the white man does not 
want him deported. There is no more faithful class of 
workingmen inthe country than the Negroes of theSouth, 
and it would be the ruin of any one of the Gulf States to 
have them removed. When emigration agents have 
been in Norfh Carolina or Louisiana attempting to remove 
the laborers, they have been driven out by white men. The 
Times in its editorial comment says that more than six 
and a half million Negroes live among the whites, and that 
the two elements do not mix and to all appearance never 
will. What he means by saying they do not mix we can- 
not understand ; there are all sorts of mixing. The treat- 
ment of the Negro is bad enough, but it is not so bad as is 
reported by the Times. Decent treatment and equal rights 
are gradually moving southward, and all that is required 
is patience and education to settle the problem. 


Mr. W. B. Hurp, JR., ina letter published in the Al- 
bany Law Journal proposes that the right of appeal to the 
Court of Appeals of this State, in murder cases, should be 
abolished, and that the Governor of the State, in cases of 
conviction, shall be invested with plenary power to exam- 
ine the evidence on which the conviction was based, and 
if he shall be of the opinion that the verdict in any case is 
agaiust the evidence, that he shall be authorized to order 
a new trial. The desiga of this proposition is to expedite 
the execution of the law, and thus avoid the long delays 
which too often result from carrying such cases to the 
Court of Appeals. The editor of the Journal very justly 
objects to this proposition. We think that the remedy 
would be worse than the disease. The Governor has al- 
ready the pardoning power, which ought to be vested in a 
Court of Pardons, of which be should be a member; and to 
add to this the power to decide whether a new trial shall 
be had in capital cases would be to give him more power 
than properly belongs to his office, and more than he could 
wisely exercise. The question to be settled is purely a ju- 
dicial one, and should be in the hands of those who are 
jadicial experts. The Governor is not necessarily even a 
lawyer; andif he were he would probably hand the matter 
over to the Attorney-General of the State to do the think- 
ing. Mr. Hurd’s plan is certainly not the one wanted to 
expedite the execution of the law in murder cases. 


....Itis not strange that the passage of such a measure 
as the Senate Free Coinage bill, designed to affect the 
money and all business and financial interests, should give 
rise to rumors of the existence of a ‘‘ Silver Pool,” and of 
the connection of legislators with it. The ‘‘ Pool” is un- 
derstood to be a combination of silver speculators, and the 
testimony given before a Congressional Investigating 
Committee goes to show that opportunity was offered to 
Senators and Representatives to secure certificates; and 
that Senator Cameron invested $100,000 in them with the 
expectation of realizing a handsome profit from the ad- 
vance of silver. The Senator has not himself been heard 
yet, and it would be unfair to condemn him unheard. 
Public opinion will insist, however, that the investigation 
be thorough, let the results be what they may. Meantime, 
it is a little suspicious that one of the witnesses, an Hlinois 
map, who loudly boasted before he left home that he was 
going to Washington to “rip the rascals up the back,’’ 
was afflicted with loss of memory when he got on the wit- 
ness stand; and rot only failed to ‘rip the rascals,” as he 
had promised, but even forgot who the “ rascals’’ were. 


...»** Desiccated suffrage” is what Senator Evarts hap- 
pily calls the kind of voting which prevails in some parts 
of the South. Senator Ingallsis broader and more vitu- 
perative in characterization. He speaks of ‘ignorant, 
debased, degraded, spurious suffrage, festered suffrage, 
suffrage contaminated by the feculent sewage of decayed 
nations, suffrage intimidated and suppressed in the South, 
suffrage impure and corrupt, apathetic and indifferent in 
the great cities of the North.” We havea great deal of 
corrupt and fraudulent voting in the North. We do not 
deny that; but the new ballot acts, which many of our 
States have adopted, is helping to remove that reproach. 
If we could see the public sentiment of the South calling 
for fairer and freer elections we should not be so anxious 
for the passage of the Lodge bill. We want honest and 
unintimidated elections North and South, and good citi- 
zens will not be satisfied until we get them. 


.... The cholera is on its slow way westward, but is not 
so virulent as to excite very much alarm; in fact, it seems 
as if the age of great epidemics has passed. The cholera 
was ia Mesopotamia and Persia two years ago, and ap- 
peared last year sporadically in Spain. Its real vanguard 
now appears to be in Syria. A private letter received in 
this office from Beiriit says that the cholera has not 
reached that city, but has been quite fatal in the neighbor- 
ing towns of Hums, Hamath and Tripoli, only forty miles 
north. Dr. Harris, of Tripoli, went into a house the last 
week in December and found six dead bodies, all the other 
inmates having fled. In another house he found four dead. 
The cholera has left Hums and Hamath, and is very much 
on the decrease in Tripoli, only eight deaths having 
occurred on the 29th of December. About fifty students 
have left the Syrian Protestant College at Beirit, but the 
worst is over. 


....The country has looked in vain, during the discus- 
sions at Washington on the silver question, for any sound 
or striking ideas from Democratic statesmen. It was 
Senators Sherman and Aldrich and Hiscock and Hoar 
who did such inestimable service for the financial and 
business interests of the country when those interests 
needed defense. It is Senator Sherman’s great speech 
which a Democratic daily recommends for the widest pos- 
sible circulation in the interests of sound financial legisla- 
tion. When true statesmanship in either House is wanted 
it is the Republican Party wiich furnishesit. Make a note 
of this fact. This week we present to the public the views 
of the great dry goods merchant in Chicago on the “* silver 
craze.” Hear him. 


....Certain Republican Senators—Messrs. Teller, Wol- 
cott, Stewart, Jones and Ingalls—are voting rather often 
with the Democrats to be regarded as tru: men. It would 
be more open and manly for them to go over at once to the 
Democratic Party than to be constantly voting in its inter- 
ests while claiming to be Republicans. They are not re- 
volters against party despotism and champions for some 
great principles. There have been such, and the country 
bas honored them. But the Tellers and Woicutts form 
their coalitions with their political opponents to defeat 
the settled policy of their party forthe benefit of silver 
speculators. They are not to be honored; andit will be 
difficult hereafter to convince the party that they ought 
ever again to be trusted. ; 


.... We tender to our honored contemporary, The Congre- 
gationalist, our hearty sympathy in the bereavement it has 
suffered by the death of Mr. Charles A. Richardson, who 
had been for thirty-five years its office editor as well as one 
of its proprietors. He died after only four days’ illness. 
Mr. Richardson exercised a constant and controlling infla- 
ence on the policy and character of The Congregationalist, 
and shared with Dr. Dexter the credit which both so amply 
deserve for the great strength which that paper secured 
during their management of it. There was a force and 
dignity and persistence of faithfulness about his character 
and work which are a rare equipment to an editor. 


.... The Catholic Review shrieks. We quotedits words 
in which it said that the Catholic press was regarded as “‘an 
unmitigated nuisance ” by most Catholic Americans; and 
we ventured, baving some recent cases in mind, to suggest 
that the reason is that the Catholic press is not allowed, 
by the powers in the Church, to be free. Thereupon our 
polite neighbor guesses who the writer of our editorial is 
and declares that he is ‘‘ an unmitigated nuisance,” and 
it applies to him and the editorial such words as “‘insincer- 
ity,” ‘‘trickiness,’”’ ‘‘ meanness,”* ‘‘ malicious,’‘ “ znave,’ 
“gross ignorance” and “ unmanly malice.” Really, we 
tremble. Will there be a blizzard? 


....A very misleading report is going about the news- 
papers, to the effect that Mrs. Baker, of Dorchester, has 
made the American Home Missionary Society her resid- 
ary legatee to the extent of two or three million dollars. 
Mrs. Baker was one of the most benevolent women in the 
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country. She gave all her income for benevolent purposes, 
and by her will distributed her property among several 
scores of individuals, schools, colleges and societies. But 
the Baker estate did not belong to her. She only had a 
life interest in it, and her own private wealth did not 
much exceed the amount of specified bequests. 


....The resolution of Senator O’Connor, introduced into 
the Senate of this State, and requesting New York’s Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to move for an amendment to the 
existing Federal law in. respect to the writ of habeas 
corpus, refers to a matterthat deserves the immediate at- 
tention of Congress. As the law now stands, it may be so 
used as to defeat the due execution of State laws against 
convicted criminals. It has already been twice so used in 
the case of Jugigo, and may be a dozen times. Congress 
ought to stop this abuse of the habeas-corpus writ. 


+++.» We cannot commend too strongly Professor Wright’s 
article on the Finishing Blow to Mormonism. It will be 
Sbserved that he thoroughly indorses our own view as to 
the importance of the Mormon manifesto. He believes, as 
we do, that it is the beginning of the end of polygamy ; 
but he also says—what is of immense importance—that 
Utah must not be made a State. 


.-.-The business men of Boston, irrespective of party, 
last week held a meeting to take measures for the purpose 
of defeating the free coinage movement in Congress. It is 
high time that business men should bestir themselves on 
this subject, and not leave the matter in the hands of the 
politiciaps and the interested silver manipulators. 


.... The side of the churches against the wandering crit- 
ics who complain of their inhospitality, could not be better 
put than is done by Miss Dawes this week. She makes no 
argument against courtesy to strangers, but well shows 
the nonsense of much of the complaint made by those who 
wish to use the church for their own social ends. 


..-. The choice of Governor Hill for United States Sena- 
tor makes Lieutenant Governor Jones thoroughly happy, 
since it gives him a short time at least to spread himself 
in tbe Gubernatorial chair. He has long been sighing for 
this honor, and hopes that the Democrats of this State will 
make him their next candidate for Governor. 


....T'wo prominent Southern Democrats, who have re- 
cently talked with Mr. Cleveland, have expressed the opin- 
ion that the ex President ‘has apparently gone mad on the 
subject of the Tariff.” They say that “‘he would not con- 
sent to talk about anything else.’’ He hopes in this way 
to “‘boom”’ his own candidacy. 


....-Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, in his message 
to the Legislature, strongly commends “the Australian 
ballot system as the best agency yet devised for purifying 
elections,’ and says that ‘‘to reform the abuses in ques- 
tion a Constitutional Convention is necessary’ in that 
State. 


.... The re election of Senator Stanford to the Senate of 
the United States gives widespread satisfaction through- 
out California. Even his political opponents concede that 
he is the man for the place. No man has doneso much for 
the development of the State as Senator Stanford. 


.... Senator Saxton bas introduced into the Senate of this 
State several amendments to the Ballot Reform law, bring- 
ing the law back to its original form before the compromise 
to avoid Governor Hill’s veto. Experience last fall shows 
that the law ought to be amended. 


..-.[n 1882, King Kalakaua, who died last week at San 
Francisco, made a trip around the world; and it is a notice- 
able fact that this is the only voyage around the world ever 
made by a crowned head. He was received with royal 
honors wherever he went. 


.... The death of George Bancroft makes the Rev. F. A. 
Farley, D.D., of Brooklyn, of the class 1818, the senior 
alumnus of Harvard College. Dr. Farley hasalready passed 
his ninetieth birthday. 


.... The election of Senator Platt to a fourth term in the 
United States Senate gives us especial satisfaction. There 
is no wiser or more trustworthy man in Washington. 








Mr. Moopy says that those who say they will forgive 
but can’t forget an injury, simply bury the hatchet while 
they leave the handle out, ready for immediate use. 


....A Scotch minister told a woman who wasin the habit 
of falling asleep under his preaching to take a little snuff 
at the time. She advised him to put a little snuff into his 
sermons. The woman had the better of it. 


...-Matthew Henry says that anger is sinful, ‘‘ when it is 
without any just provocation given, when it is without any 
good end aimed at, when it exceeds due bounds.’’ Anger, in 
depraved beings, is very apt to become malignity; and then 
it is always the spirit of Hell. 

....Deo volente—God willing—is the qualification which 
one should annex to every plan and purpose of this life. 
In him * we live and move and have our being,’’ and never 
without him. He supervises all our appointments, and 
governs events, whether we recognize the fact or not. 


....A writer characterizes Jesus of Nazareth as “ the 
Mechanic, Public Teacher, Public Censor, the Wise One, 
Reformer, Prophet, Healer, Miracle-Worker, Man of Sor- 
rows, Mediater, Messiah, King, Son of God, Saviour, the 
Rejected, and the Judge of all the world.” Every one of 
these titles has a basis in what the Bible says about him. 

.... There are son.e persons who havesuch sour, dissatis- 
fied and discontented tempers that they are always grum- 
bling about something or somebody. They seem never 
more happy than when they are making themselves un- 
happy and everybody else unhappy who has anything to 
do with them. One, for his own protection, instinctively 





shuns the companionship of such persons. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


FIELD WORK OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE. 


BY THE REV. FRANK RUSSELL, 
FIELD SECRETARY. 


THE service for the year 1890 has included the holding of 
one hundred and thirty-eight meetings in fifty-two cities 
and in thirteen States, and travel@f almost eighteen thou- 
sand miles. Ninefeen meetings were held in three visits to 
Baltimore, aiding the churches in re-organizing their work; 
nine in New Haven, in five visits; seven in Albany, in four 
visits; arid six in Jamestown, in two visits. 

After the exploration of Oneida and Chenango counties 
by the theological students in the summer, the formation 
of county organizations was an object of much attention. 

During October and the first part of November a line of 
appointments were filled on a route extending as far as 4 
Minneapolis with varying results, In Chicago, where both 
the Congregational and Presbyterian theological semina 
ries were addressed, a house-to-house work was examined 
which had been conducted without the aid of the Alliance. 
Nearly a dozen churches had united in visiting, and most 
favorable results accrued. In Manistee the work had been 
carried on a year and with increasing interest: in Kalama- 
zoo an enthusiastic hearing resulted in the churches unit- 
ing for house-to-house visiting; in Detroit such work had 
been done by individual churches; in Toledo an organiza- 
tion followed the meetings; in Cleveland glowing testimo 
nies of the efficiency of the work were found in the eastern 
part of the city, and asubsequent visit was desired in other 
sections; the Oberlin Theological Seminary was addressed; 
ten pastors in Akron united for the work; eight pastors in 
Altoona would consider it, and heartily desired further 
and larger meetings to be addressed; and in Harrisburg a 
large conference was held on the next evening after the 
presentation of our work before a union meeting of the 
churches, and most encouraging steps were taken toward 
its practical beginning. 

While letters occasionally from young pastors consider 
the organization of the work in their communities, and 
refer to having learned of it from an address at their sem 
inaries, it has been thought wise to reach seminaries when 
the way should open. Princeton in the spring, the two 
seminaries in Chicago, that in Oberlin, and the Christian 
Training School in Springfield, Mass., have been addressed. 
Both at Hartford Seminary and the Springfield School our 
methods are studied in the regular course of instruction. 

As in preceding years a favorable feature has been the 
absence of any denominational friction. The Alliances 
that have been formed have among their leading officers 
representatives of each denomination. 

it was certainly a wise policy to broaden the forms of 
organizations while holding to the same general purpose 
Thisis shown in the extension of the work, its easier inau 
guration, and its better maintenance. The simple interde 
nominational conference, held several times in the year for 
the consideration of local matters and the best methods of 
application of the Gospel to the healing of evils, seems 
to demand at least an annual canvass of the community 
for more complete and definite information, and the best 
use of this information will almost naturally suggest the 
continuous visiting. There is no doubt that the year past 
marks a great advance, altho definite statistics are neces 
sarily vague. Many pastorsattribute to the Alliance work 
in their communities their salutary religious improvement 
and the advance of their churches. In the northern part of 
New Haven the work is in its third year, a branch has re 
cently been organized in another part of the city, and one 
church besides is doing the contiuuous visiting in a district 
by itself. In Syracuse, where there was thought to be no 
work of the kind, several churches in one ward have gained 
grateful fruits by it. 

In the Roxbury part of Boston a dozen churches did a 
fine summer work through Gospel meetings, bringing to 
church acquaintance three hundred and seventy one per 
sons, The co-operation of these churches continues, with 
plans for the work nextsummer The Rev. Dr. Gladden, 
in Columbus, not securing the co-cperation of the other 
churches, appointed a force of visitors some time since to a 
subdivided district in the least hopeful part of the city, and 
after continuing the house-to-house visiting a while, insti- 
tuted a Sunday-school almost exclusively of new material. 
Soon he led a number of his church families resident in or 
near this district to unite with the new work and establish 
achureh. The new church then took the visiting of that 
district; the visitors preceding them were assigned to an- 
other district, which likewise ripened after a while into an- 
other church; and now a third district has been worked, 
bringing already a Sunday-school of one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight pupils, which meets in the church Sunday- 
school rooms, but at another hour of the day, and does not 
include any pupil or teacher of the church Sunday-school. 
This third gathering is about ready to blossom into a 
church. Dr. Gladden attributes this great growth to 
house to house visiting, and sees no reason why either or 
all of the neighboring churches should not bave witne-sed 
similar results if they nad led their forces into similar dis- 
trict work. In Rome, N. Y., a!l the churches have greatly 
increased in every element of strength, and are continuing 
the work with no abatement into the fourth year. 

The place is not found where the forces have actually 
tilled the field without precious results. If Darkest Eng- 
land can ask the submerged poor'man to be brought to the 
cart-horse standard, surely we can seek for a community a 
corn-field standard; the touch of the helper in every home, 
as tho it were a hill of corn in the field or viaeyard to which 
the Kingdom is likened, when we are commissioned by the 
Master to occupy it until he come, No corn-field. is tilled 
with a large per cent, of jts hjlls untoyghed and unkpown. 
The homes of a community flelqd are of fap more value. 
Chenavgo 404 Qneida equaties, apoussd by the prevailing 
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helping every home, and other counties inthis and other 
States are opening toward the same. | 

A new force hasopened. Besides the increase of intelli 
gence and discussions in public prints of what is substan- 
tially Alliance methods, quite alist of greatly interested 
clergymen are improving opportunities of putting before 
public meetings not only the explanation of those methods 
but the account of their fruits. 

New York Ciry. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


WE give herewith the authorized syllabus of the inau- 
gural address of Prof. Charles A. Briggs, delivered on Tues- 
day night of last week, on the occas‘on of hisinstallation as 
Professgr of Biblical Theologyia Union Theological Sem- 
inary, of this city; 


I. Divine authority is the only authority to which man can 
yield implicit obedience. There are historically three great 
fountains of divine authority: |. The Bible. 2. The Church. 3. 
The Reason. 

(\) The majority of Christians from the Apostolic age have 
found God through the Church. .If we have not seen Gud in in- 
stitutional Christianity, it is because the Church and its institu- 
tions have enveloped themselves with human conceits and fol- 
lies, have incased the divine authority in the authority of popes 
and councils, prelates, priests and theologians, and these media- 
tors of redemption have obtruded themselves in the way of de- 
vout seekers after God, 

(2) Anotber means used by God to make himself known is the 
forms of reason, the metaphysical categories, the conscience and 
the religious feeling. There are those who would refuse Kation- 
alists a place in the company of the faithful. I cannot do so. 
But they forget that the essential thing is to fina God; and if 
these men have found God without the mediation of the Church 
and the Bible. Church and Bible are means not ends; they are 
avenues to God, not God. We regret that these Rationalists 
have depreciated the means of grace. so necessary to us, but we 
are warned lest we commit the same error and depreciate Rea- 
son and the Christian Consciousness. 

(8) Protestant Christianity builds its life and faith on the 
divine authority contained in the Scriptures, ance too often de- 
preciates the Church and the Reason. Men are influenced by 
their temperaments and their environments which of the three 
ways of access to God they may pursue. Thereare obstructions 
thrown up by the follies of men in each one of these avenues, and 
itis our duty as servants of the living God to remove the stum- 
bling-blocks out of the way. 


BARRIERS TO THE BIBLE. 


If. BARRLERS.—No one of these ways has been so obstructed 
asthe Holy Bble. The ancient Jews made a fence about the 
law, and inclosed it with circle upon circle of traditiona! inter- 
pretation. The Christian Church concealed the Word of God 
behind the authority of popes and councils, fathers and school- 
men. The scholastics and ecclesiastics of Protestantism envel- 
oped the Bible with creeds, ecclesiastical decisions and dog- 
matie systems. The Bible has been treated as if it were a baby, 
to be wrapped in swaddling-clothes, nursed and carefully 
guarded, lest it should be injured by heretics and infidels. 

(1) Supers‘ition.—We are accustomed to attach superstition 
to Roman Catholic Mariolatry, Hagiolatry and the use of im- 
ages, pictures and other external thingsin worship. But su- 
perstition is no less superstition if it take the form of Bibliol- 
atry. 

(2) Verbal Insptration.—T bere is nothing divive in the text, in 
its letters, words or clauses. The divine authority is not in the 
style or in the words, but in the concept; and so the divine 
power of the Bible may be transferred into any language. 

(3) Anthenticity.—Many theologians have insisted that we 
must prove that the Scriptures were written by or under the 
superintendence of prophets and apostles. Abandoning the au- 
thority of institutiona) Christianity, they have sought a basis 
in floating traditions. The great mass of the Olid Testament 
was written by authors whose names or connection with their 
writings are lost in oblivion. If this is destroying the Biblethe 
Bibie is destroyed already. But who teils us that these tra- 
ditional names were the authorsof the Bible? The Bible itself? 
Tue creeds of the Church? Any reliable testimony? None of 
these! Pure conjectural tradition! Nothing more! Higher 
criticism has not contravened any decision of any Christian 
council, or any creed of the Church, rany statement of Scrip- 
ture itself. It hasrather brought a long neglected statement of 
the Westminster Confession into prominence: * The authority 
ot the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and 
obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man or 
Church. but wbolly upon God, the autbor thereof.” 

(4) Inerrancy.—This barrier confronts historical criticism. 
There are errors in the Scriptures which no one bas been able 
to expiain away, and the theory that they were not in the 
original text is sheer assumption upon which no mind can rest 
witn certainty. The Bible itself nowhere makes this claim. 
The creeds of the Church nowhere sanction it. It isa ghost of 
modern evangelicalism to frighten children. It is unwise, and 
{ believe it is unchristian to force men to accept the divine au- 
thority of the Bible or reject it on the question of its inerrancy 
in these circuwstantials. 

(5) Violations uf the Laws of Nature.—It is claimed that the 
miracles disturb or violate the laws of Nature and the harmony 
of the universe; and so the miracies of the Bible have become, 
te wen of science, sufficient evidence that the Bible is no more 
than other sacred books. Biblical writers do not lay so much 
stress upon them as modern apologists. The muracles of the 
Bible are miracles of redemption. 

(6) Minute Prediction.—Another barrier to the Bible bas been 
the interpretation put upon predictive prophecy making ita 
sort of history before the time. and looking anxiously for the 
fulfillment of the details of Biblical prediction. 








THE THEOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 


III. THEOLOGY OF THE BrBLe.—Here if anywhere divine au- 
thority wiil be found. 1. The most prominent feature of the 
religion of the Bible is Thedphany. 2. The institutions of the 
Old Testament religion are of a most elaborate character. 
They become for all,ages and for all men the appropriate 
symbols of the universal religion. 3. The God of the Bible is 
one God. The Being of God in the Bible is high above the best 
attainmeots of philosophical theism and the most skilltul con- 
structions of the systematic theologian. 3, The favorite divine 
attribute of the Old Testament and the New is the attribute of 
mercy—thatis the theme upon which historians and prophets, 
singersand sages alike delight to dwell. Itis hard for the Jew 
or the Chrtstian to understand. It transcends human experi- 
ence.. It seems so improbable even for God, tbat men must be 
explaining itaway. The jove of God 4s taught in the Old Testa- 
went transeends human powers of conception. & The doctrine 
of map in’ Pie Bible ie divine doctrine, A twha mirror shows 
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man what he is in sin and misery. and what he is to be in holi- 
ness and happiness. The Bible presents sinful man in the midst 
ot an original innocency and an uitimate perfection. Sin is 
only a temporary condition. The Bible tells us of a race origin, 
a race sin, a race ideal, a race redeemer,and a race redemp- 
tion. 

(6) Redemption is born of the love of God. It aims at the trans- 
formation of the sinful and suffering race of man into the 
image of God. The history of the woridis the divine discipline 
of mankind. (a) The redemption taught in the Bible aims to re- 
move all the ilis that flesh is heir to. There can be no Darkest 
Africa or Darkest London which the light of redemption may 
not illuminate. We dishonor the God of the Bible and are 
stumbling-blocks in the way of multitudes, obstructing their 
way to God and their entrance into the kingdom of Heaven, if 
we do not with all our souls strive to relieve their misery and 
want. (b) The redemption of the Bible compreheuds the whole 
process of grace. The Bible rises high above the faults of modern 
theology and comprehends in its redemption of man his justifi- 
cation, sanctification and glorification, Lis regeneration, his 
renovation and his transformation, his faith, his repentance and 
his holy love. (¢) Another fault of Protestant theology is in its 
limitation of redemption to this world. The modern re-action 
againt this limitation in the theory of second probaticn is not 
surprising. I do not find this doctrine in the Bible, but I do 
find the doctrine of the middle state of conscious higher life in 
the communion with Christ and with multitudes of the de- 
parted, and of the necessity of entire sanctification in order that 
thework of redemption may be completed. Progressive sanc- 
tification after death is the doctrine of the Bible and the 
Church. The bugbear of a judgment immediately after death, 
and of a magical transformation in the dying hour should be 
banished from the world, and we should look with hope and joy 
for the continuance of the process of grace and the wonders of 
redemption in the company of the blessed to which we are all 
hastening. (d) The biblical redemption is the redemption of our 
race. Loving only the elect is earthly, human teaching, but 
electing men to salvation by the touch of divine love, that is 
heavenly doctrine. The Bible does not teach universal salva- 
tion, but it does teach the salvation of the world, of the race of 
man; and that cannot be accomplished by the selection of a 
limited number from the mass. 

(7) There is ample room for criticism in the ethical precepts 
and in the conduct of the holy men of the Bible. Doubtless it 
is true that we would not receive sucb men into our familiesif 
they lived among us and did such things now as they did then. 
But they do not live now; they lived in an early ageof the 
world, when the divine exposition of sin was not so searching, 
and the divine law of righteousness was not so evident. We 
must look more at their saintly characters that have given them 
their place among the heroes of the faithful. I fear that the 
Christian Church does not present any better history than the 
people of [srael in the olden time. But the greatest sin against 
the Bible bas deen the neglect of the e.hics of Jesus. Tolsto! 
says the Christians think that Jesus did not mean what he said. 
Tolstoi’s criticism is severe; but is it not just? If we really be- 
lieved that Jesus meant what he said how could we live such 
selfish lives? [tis my opinion that if the grace of God should so 
impel a man that he couid be transformed into the image of the 
holy Jesus, the cry would resound through the streets of New 
York: “ Crucify him! Crucify bim!” 

(8) The Messiah is the culmination of the Old Testament. In 
alldepartments of bibiical theology there is new life, and new 
doctrine and new morals for the Church of God. More light is 
about to break forth from the Holy Scriptures upon the Chris- 
tian world. 


HARMONY OF THE SOURCES OF AUTHORITY. 


1V. HARMONY OF THE SOURCES OF AUTHORITY.—I must now 
ask youto go back with me,and use the advantages we have 
gained for a brief review of those other seats of divine author- 
ity, the Church and the reason. If God really speaks to men in 
thesg three centers there ought to be no contradiction between 
them. It is my profound conviction that we are on the thresh- 
old of a happy reconciliation. Removing the obstructions 
erected by well- ning Lut misguided men from the Bible, 
the Church, and the reason, they are, they always have been, 
and always will be, barmonious. The Bibie needs the Church 
and the reason ere it can exert its full power upon the life of 
men. Inastitutional Christianity was established by Christ and 
his Apostles, and no one can safely ignore it. The Courch 
unites with the Bible in giving us the assurance of God’s pres- 
ence and authority throughout history, and of his gracious help 
in the present. The neglect of the Church as a means of grace 
retards the rise of the Bible itself as a means of grace, and dulls 
our sensitiveness to the presence of God. The reason has also 
its rights, its place and importance in the economy of redemp- 


tion. I rejoice at the age of rationalism, with all its wondertul 
achievements in philosophy. I look upon it as preparing men 
to use their reason in the last great age of the worid. It is im- 
possible that the Bible and the Courch should ever exert their 
full power until tbe human treason, trained and strained to the 
utmost. rise to the higbts of its energies and reach torth after 
God and his Christ. t us remove every incumbrance out of 
the way for a new life; the life of God 1s moving Christendom; 
the spriugtime of a new age is avout to come upon us. 


> 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Right Rev. Dr. Magee, Bisbop of Petersborough, 
has been appoiated Archbisbop of York, to succeed Arch- 
bishop Thompson. Bishop Mavee is known 4s one of the 
ablest and most eloquent bisuups of the Anglican Church. 
ion Churchmanship he is said to be a moderate, belonging 
neither to the Hign nor to the Low Church schools. 


....Among the delegates appointed by the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Soutb, to the coming Ecu- 
menial Methodist Conference, are Governor Seay, of Ala- 
bama, and Jarvis, of North Carolina, Senator Colquit, 


of Georgia, Judge A. D. Bright, of Tennessee, Chan- 
cellor Garland, of Vanderbilt University, and General 
B. Vance, N. C. 








....-For the past three months an unusual degree of in- 
terest has been manifest in all the services of the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelpbia, of which J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D., is pastor. Two months ago, at the No- 


vember communion, 211 people were received into the mem- 
bership, and on Sunday evening, January 18th, 166 more 
made profession of their faith. The membership of the 
church is now about 2,000. 


-..-Canon Scott Robertson has figured up the money 
given and bequeathed to foreign missions in the British 
Islands during the year 1889, and finds the sum to be 
$6,506,530. Of this amount the Church of England gave 
through its societies $2.616,015, the Non-conformists and 
Pregbyteriaus gave $2,751,490, the joint sovjeties of Church- 

aud Noo conformiste $1.009.815 sod the Romag {qth}. 
O}ig soctetion $40,005, Thien yery hundagine total, 
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.... The thirtieth anniversary of the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society was held last week in this city, Mrs. 
Henry Johnson, President, presiding. The report of the 
treasurer indicated receipts the past year of $60,027. The 
expenditures amount to $48,681, leaving a balance on hand 
of $11,346. The board of managers comprises representa- 
tives of eight different Christian denominations, namely, 
Protestant Episcopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Reformed Episcopal, 
and Friends. This society has an organ known as The 
Missionary Link. It is issued month from the Bible 


House in this city, and is filled with very interesting mat- 
ter fresh from the mission fields, 


..».The position of chaplain of the lower House of Parlia- 
ment, made vacant by the death of Henry White, bas been 
accepted by Archdeacon Farrar. The duties are not burden 
some. The chaplain daily opens the session with a prayer 
which has been used for many decades, and which exists 
only in manuscript form, never having been priuted. Only 
members of Parliament have ever heard this prayer, since 
visitors are not admitted until prayer is over. At official 
cburch services, held in St. Margaret’s Church, the chap- 
lain accompanies the speaker and wears his gala robes. 
Such a service occurs but rarely, the last one having been 
held at the Queen’s semi-centennial Jubilee, some three 
years ago, on which occasion tke whole Parliament ap- 
peared in corpore. The pay of the chaplain is £400 a year. 


.... The Orthod»x Church in Russia is developing an ag- 
gressiveness ad extra that is quite a novel feature in its 
records. Much of this is anything but commendable, such 
as the prosecution of the Lutherans in the Baltic provinces, 
which has been going on with redoubled fury in recent 
months. A movement has been inaugurated to do system- 
atic work among the millions of Tartars and other hea- 
then within the Russian boundaries. Nearly one hundred 
thousand men in the Russian army are Mohammedans and 
gentiles. Now the Holy Synod has virtually organized an 
“Old Rassian Ortoodox Fraternity.’’ This Fraternity is 
a Russian society on a grand scale, the object being noth- 
ing more nor less than the conversion to the Russian 
Church of all the adherents of the Protestant, the Roman 
Catholic, and the United Churches. At the same time the 
association will systematically combat the entire complex 


of sects and sectlets which flourish so abundantly in 
Russia. 


....1n German Switzerland the liberal school of theolog- 
ical thought has always been more powerful than in the 
French sections, but, nevertheless, the University of Basel 
has always been a stronghold of conservatism. Now this 
has been changed. Within recent years all the new ap- 
pointments made by the Government to the theological 
chairs have been of radical men. At the recent death of 
Professor Riggenbach, the students and friends of the 
institution unanimously petitioned for the appointment 
of the positive theologian, Dr. Schlatter, of Greifswald. 
The Government, however, ignored their wishes and ap- 
pointed a homo novus, Pastor Adolf Bolliger, known only 
for his opposition to evangelical theology. Now all the 
five theological chairs in Basel maintained by the Govern- 
ment are in the hands of radicals. The two conservative 
men who nominally belong to the faculty, of whom the 
well-known V. Orelliis one, are paid by a volunteer so- 
ciety. Of the two other German universities in Switzer- 
land, Ziirich and Bern, the former is strongly radical and 
the latter is partly so. 


...-The chief topic of interest at the annual meeting 
of the Congregational Woman’s Board of Missions, held in 
Hartford January 14th and 15th,was the paper submitted 
to the delegates by the Home Secretary, Miss Abbie B. 
Child. We quote a few passages: 


* This is the word the Secretaries of the American Board have 
been compelled to send to the missions during the last two 
months, The figures given are for work outside of missionary 
sa'aries. The missions in Africa asked for $11,261.36, and were 
granted $3.742,67; the four missions in Turkey asked for $121,- 
839.69, and were granted $76,662.50; those in India asked for 
$86,468.40, and were granted $54,166.05; those ia China asked for 
$46,515, and were granted $26,212; those in Japan asked for 
$51, 280,and were granted $18,480. A reduction of sixteen per 
cent. on the appropriations of the previous year. 

“This means that in South Africa native preachers, and one- 
third of the students in the Theological Seminary, must be 
deprived of support; must return to the plow. and, through the 
manifold temptations that will surround them, perhaps to 
heathenism, and that the missionaries can make no tours to 
visit, strengthen and encourage them. In Turkey it means that 
at least twelve native preachers must be thrown out of employ- 
ment; that a large number of village schools must be given up, 
the children sent to their homes, the teachers thrown upon their 
own resources. In India,in the Marathi mission alone, sixty- 
one village schools must be disbanded in the same way, tbhirty- 
five native preachers must be dismissed, and beneficiary pupils 
sent away from high schools, In Japan it means that the earn- 
est Christian workers must be deprived of their support, give up 
their work, and find some way to earn their daily bread; that 
the Doshisha University—Neesima’s beautiful monument—must 
be largely reduced, and the Christian students deprived of the 
necessary preparation for work among their countrymen. ,.. 

“To meet the demands we have been obliged to postpone 
payments that really belong to 1890 till 1891. Since these pay- 
ments can be made any time during the financial year of the 
American Board, this is possible, and has been done other years 

to a limited extent. This year the amount is so large we wish 
to place our condition before you and beseech your aid. The 


items are these: We have pledged $2.200 for a school-building at 
Van, Turkey; $2,000 for a house in Tottori, Japan; $1,500 for a 
school-house in Chihuahua, Mexico; for the home at Pao-ting- 
fu. for which we asked $2.500 a year ago, we have received only 
$953. These are pledges that must be met. Besides these we 
are asked to give $4,000 for the school building in Adabazar, 
$2,500 for a house in Mayebashi, Japan, and $500 for enlarge- 
ment for our school in UmzumbLin South Africa, making in all 
over $13,000 which ought to be paid before next September.” 


This paper was referred to a committee, Miss Emily S. 
Gilman of Norwich, chairman, which earnestly urged the 
necessity of raising at least $125,000 the current year: an 
advance of 25 per cent. on previous contributions. While 
this committee asked no pledge of those present that this 
sum should be raised, it recommended the following 
pledge-card to be distributed throughout the churches as- 
sociated with this Board, for individual signatures, with 
the understanding that the cards be returned early in 
February to the various treasurers of local societies, In 


Missions. ) 
NEWS FROM MANY FIELDS. 


LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN EUROPE ASIA, 
AFRICA AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 





JAPAN. 


PRESENT ASPECT OF THE MISSIONARY WORK. 


BY THE REV. D. W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


{tT has been said that it is the unexpected that happens 
in Japan, and that nothing is fixed bere but change. The 
present state of theological discussion in Japan illustrates 
this. A short time ago nething seemed less necessary here 
than to discuss the theories of Baur and the Tiibingen 
school, and students could hardly be induced to listen 
with patience to astatement of them; but now their criti- 
cism is the great subject of discussion not only among 
pastors and theological students, but also among many of 
the church-members. The German missionaries, excellent 
and estimable men as they are, are teaching the most 
‘‘advanced”’ criticism of the New Testament with all their 
might, and their writings are spreading through all the 
churches. The Japanese are taught that four Epistles of 
Paul are the ouly authentic books of the New Testament, 
that we have no means of knowing anything certain as to 
the lite and teachings of Jesus, that the Book of John in 
particular is entirely unhistorical, and that Acts is pure 
fiction. 

These teachings have come upon the Japanese Christians 
with all the charm of novelty, and are taught to them as 
being the sure results of modern scientific criticism. 
These teachings come just at atime, too, when the Japanese 
are disposed to assert their independence, and when some of 
the leaders among the Christians are inclined to form a 
theology adapted to Japan by picking and choosing 
among all foreign and theological systems. It may not 
yet be said, perhaps, that the faith of the Christians is be- 
ing undermined, but many are in trouble and know not 
what to say to these teachings. It is plain that for a time 
special attention must be paid to this branch of Apolo- 
getics, that is the authenticity of the New Testament, 
especially of the Gospels. It is highly to be desired that 
some theologian whois a recognized specialist in this de- 
partment might come out for a year, or at least for a few 
months and enter into a thorough discussion of these 
questions. 

Kioto, JAPAN. ° 


FACTS VERSUS FANCIES. 


BY T. H. COLHOUER, D.D., 
Of the Methodist Protestant Mission. 


If ** the knowledge of the disease is half the cure,’’ we 
think that a true understanding of the real condition of 
things in this Flowery Kingdom, isa matter of primary 
importance to the Christian Church ; for it is certain that 
Christians will be governed in their contributions by their 
knowledge of the lost condition and pressing needs of the 
people. 

We regret to read in the religious press, and to hear 
from some who have simply visited Japan, some of the 
most fanciful statements and utopian predictions in refer- 
ence to the early conversion of this nation to Christianity. 
Tn 1889, even a bishop is reported as saying that “ this 
nation could be converted in ten years to Chistianity if the 
churchesqyould only supply the men and means”’; and the 
Missionary Review stated, only afew months ago, that 
“the nation of Japan was already melted, and all that was 
needed was for the Church to send on missionaries enough 
to turn the minds and hearts of this peopleinto the molds 
of Christianity.’’ These fanciful statements are greatly 
to be regretted, because they are misleading, and raise 
expectations of success which cannot be realized, and 
therefore must result in disappointment, if not discour- 
agement, among the Christians at home. 

Transient visitors greatly mistake the true character of 
the Japanese. They are impressed with their docility and 
suavity of manner, and imagine that they are ready to be 
molded into the moral image of Christ. They mistake 
their politeness and willingness to hear, for believing and 
receiving the Gospel; while ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred care no more for Chistianity than Christians do for 
Buddhism or Brahmanism, or the teachings of Confucius 

By th2 last census, completed December 31st, 1889, the 
official Gazette gives the population of Japan at 40,702,020. 
Aggregating the Protestant and Catholic Christians in this 
kingdom, we have about 72,000, which deducted from the 
late census leaves over 40,000,000 of immortal beings with- 
out Christ, the Bible, or any scriptural hope of eternal 
life; and here are 84,924 heathen temples and over 100,000 
priests to oppose the Gospei of Christ, and exert their infiu- 
enee to keep the people “‘sitting in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.’’ Behind these thousands of heathen 
temples and priests, there is the historic prestige of 

1,200 years of this national idolatrous worship which 
has come down from one generation to another, a: d be- 
come so deeply enshrined in their hearts, thoughts and 
customs, that it really seems a part of their national exist- 
ence, and which many hold more dear and sacred than life. 
Hence, when a person receives spiritual light, and talks of 
turning from Buddha to Christ, the priests appeal to their 
national prejudice by saying, they ought not to turn 
against the religion of their country by adopting Christi- 
anity, which is a foreign religion. But what is to be done? 
Here are 40,000,000 of immortal beings entirely destitute of 
the knowledge of Christ, passing down to the grave and to 
judgment. There is but one power that can save them, 
and that is the Gospel of Christ. The command to the 
Church is plain, positive and emphatic: ‘‘Go ye and teach 








this way the Board can obtain some idea of the sum they 
will be likely to have at their disposal. pa 














The Church of Christ is already planted here, and is bring- 
ing forth good fruit. The Bible has been translated and 
published in the language of the people: the Church is 
thoroughly organized with its assemblies, conferences and 
associations, and in all its lines of work, such as the forma- 
tion of stations, circuits and missions for preaching the 
Gospel and the instruction of the children. 

Religious colleges and theological schools have been 
organized, and are in saecessful operation, educating and 
training a native ministry to preach the Gospel to their 
countrymen in their own language. For if this vation is 
ever converted to Christ it must be done largely through 
the instrumentality of the native ministry, who are ac- 
quainted with the thoughts, feelings and habits of the 
people, and know the sophistries, prejudices and objections 
of the heathen priests against Christianity, and how to 
answer them. Several things are greatly needed by the 
Church here to secure its desired success: 

1. The effectual, fervent prayers of Christians at home, 
forthe out-pouring of the Spirit of God upon the work, 
the workers and this people, that they may be given to the 
Saviour (as his inheritance), and this kingdom for his 
possession. 2. Patience and faith in God for securing the 
conversion of the people. 3. More holy, consecrated and 
soul-saving workers. 4. More funds to carry on the work 
of Christ. The infidel press is incessant and prolific, in 
“sowing tares,’’ and in raising doubts and objections to 
Christianity; and the only way in which the Churct can 


- Meet these infidel objections and untruths, is by publishing 


religious truth in tracts and books, and scattering them 
among the people, like leaves from the tree of life for the 
healing of this nation. 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


BAPTIST WORK IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REY. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Of the American Baptist Mission. 





As New York, in spite of Western immigration “ booms”’ 

and Eastern emigration instincts and impulses, still 

marches on far in advance of Chicago in population, doubt- 
less its worthy inhabitants consider it to be, like Nineveh 

of old, an exceeding great city. And doubtless there are 

many, far away from the fair Isle of Manhattan, and even 

in the rival Empire City of the West, who are of the same 

opiniop. As, then, the inhabitants of such cities as New 

York, Philadelphia and Chicago are in a good position to 
form a fair estimate of what a municipaiized mass of one 
million or more human beings really means, I now wish to 

bring to the special notice of the worthy burghers of New 
York, Chicago and Pniladelphia, andeven more especiaily 

to the Baptist population of those cities, the trim and 

populous little city of Tokio,whose inbabitants, on the 
31st day of December, 1889, numbered 1,138,546, Let the 

ambitious Chicagoans and Philadelphians take note of this 
that they be not high-minded beyond measure. And let all 
true Baptists, not only in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, but also in every State and Territory, in every 
city and town, in every village and hamlet, take special 
note of what may follow, and consider it earnestly and 
prayerfully. 

To do our share as Baptists in helping to evangelize 
these 1,138,546 perishing immortals, and thus bring tothem 
one hundred-fold rest and peace in this worid and in the 
world to come eternal life, we havenow in Tokio four male 
missionaries and three female missionaries. Two of the 
male missionaries have been only about one year each in 
Japan; one has been here three years, during nearly a 
year of which time he has been unable to study or do mis- 
sion work, the other, just returned from furlough, has 
been, engaged in the work five or six years. Any per. 
son, who at allcomprehends what a long and weary labor 
it is to acquire a working knowledge of the Japanese 
language, will appreciate, in some degree, how small and 
unsatisfactory must be the work accomplished by the 
above four missionaries, even when all are on the field 
and in good health. The three lady missionaries average 
a much longer residence in the country, and a consequent 
greater facility in the use of the language, and greater 
efficiency in their work, which is, more especially, the super- 
intending and teaching of a school for Japanese girls. 

The several missionaries have under their direction and 
supervision native helpers, some of whom give all their 
time to evangelistic work. There are thus employed ten 
men and several Bible women, and with their help Sabbatb- 
school and preaching services are held in at least eight dif- 
fereat parts of the city. Besides these regular services 
there are, of course, visiting from house to house, book 
and tract distribution, and other work of various kinds. 

Now, ye men and women of America, ye Baptist hosts 
who carry the Lord’s standard in yon far-away great New 
World, can you realize the condition of Baptist Mission 
work in Tokio? I trow not, and vainly would I attempt 
to enable you to realize it. 

Seven missionaries toiling, with stammering tongue, 
tired brain and enfeebled body, to teach and guide into a 
new life a people whose languuge, habits of thought and 
mode of worship are so strange and incomprehensible; and, 
to aid them in this work, ten or twelve native helpers, 
mostly young converts, just entering the Christian life, 
but very inadequately trained and instructed in the great 
spiritual truths of Christianity; truths so profound and 
. mysterious that Christian scholars of all ages and every 
country find them worthy their deepest thought and most 
patient research, and aspire not to comprehend them in all 
their length and breadth, their depth and hight. 

Eight small rooms where a few Christians gather to 
worship the true God, and into which or near which drift 
a few from the vast multitude outside, who, without God 
and without hope in this world, drift rapidly on toa hope- 
less eternity; but who now for a moment turn aside to 
hearken with indolent curiosity to the new religion that 
the strange foreigners have brought to Japan. 





all nations,” and “preach the Gospel to every creature,” 





Thus at one time, in all, are gathered together in those 
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eight rooms perhaps 246 men, women and children; and 
the drifting multitude outside comprehends the vast mass 
of 1,138,300 toiling, suffering, perishing human beings. 

Of course there are in Tokio many churches of other 
denominations, some of them large and prosperous; and 
when we remember this we thank God and take courage. 

I have only written of the Baptist mission work in Tokio. 
Baptists of America! have you thus far attained unto your 
full duties and privileges as a denomination in the evaa- 
gelization of this great and important city?’ 

TOKIO, JAPAN, 


SOME FINE OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


The Kumi-ai churches of the two inland sea provinces 
of Shikoku held their Fall Association meeting in the 
town of Komatsu November Ist-3d. Four of the five 
churches were represented. Some places where churches 
have not yet been organized were present by delegate. One 
day was given to hearing reports of the condition of the 
work, and to the discussion of questions relating to it. 
The Sabbath was given to communion and preaching 
services. In the evening four sermons were preached in 
succession to the same audience. Monday was given to a 
picnic and to general sociality. These open air sociables 
give a good opportunity for the ordinary Christian, as 
well as for the pastors and evangelists, to give utterance 
to the best thoughts and feelings they have. No Bukwai 
(association) is regarded as properly completed that does 
not close with a picnic for sociality and Christian fellow- 
ship. 

The reports from the churches were a mingling of sun- 
shine and of shower In some places the work was said to 
be in a aerveless, limp condition. In others energetic, 
lively, fourishing. But whatever the condition, the pas- 
tors and evangelists seemed to be hopeful and resolute in 
their purpose to do an aggressive work. 

One of the questions discussed was the best way in which 
pastors could help each other in their work. It was decided 
that each pastor during the year should have one month 
for what in America is called a vacation; but that instead 
of using it for himself he should give that amount of time 
and work to aiding pastoral and evangelistic work within 
the bounds of the Association! 

Another decision made was to renew the request to the 
American Board to send missionaries to the prefectural 
capitals, Matsuyama, in the Province of Iyo, and Taka- 
matsu, in the Province of Sanuki. The city of Matsuyama 
has a population of 30,000; that of Takamatsu one of 38,000. 
The total population of the two provinces is about 1,600,000. 
This large field has been worked at arm’s length by aid 
from Kobé. It ought to be thoroughly worked by the aid 
of missionaries living in the two prefectural capitals. 
Matsuyama has for more than a year been held by one 
brave little woman. Her presence and work have been of 
great worth to the pastor, evangelists and Christians; and 
to the girls’ school the Christians have established there. 
Another lady will soon settle in Matsuyama, hence the re- 
maining need in that city is for two married missionaries— 
one to be there as soon as possible. The work in Taka- 
matsu is carried on by an evangelist of the Japanese Home 
Missionary Society. The place is bigotedly, sordidly Bud- 
dhist. There are, however, a large number of enlightened 


people in the place. The highest prefectural schools are | 


there, and one of the Christians has a flourishing private 
school for instruction in English. Two married mission- 
aries and two unmarried ladies are needed at once for that 
field. Both places have been urgently asking for mission- 
aries during the past. They are now entreating us to help 
them. But what more can be done? The American Board 
has been asked over and over for men and women for these 
places. Appeals have been printed in The Missionary 
Hereld, but no one heeds them. Priest, Levite and Sa- 
maritan alike seem with one accord to “ pass by on the 
other side.’’ ‘he Christians of those prefectures again ask 
us with increased urgency to secure this help for them. 
Their persistence and courage are alike admirable and well 
deserve success. 

The Association decided to open work in another large 
town as soon as a Japanese evangelist can be secured. 
Some work by the Imabari church has already been done 
there, and about forty inquirers have been found. With 
missionaries living in the field to encourage by their 
presence and to aid by their direct and continuous work- 
ing, large gains would soon be made; old churches would 
be strengthened and quickened, and new churches brought 
into being. 

Kosh, JaPan. 


CHINA. 
PROGRESS IN WEST CHINA. 


BY THE REV. H. OLIN CADY, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The cause of Christ is progressing in the western part 
ef this Empire. At the annual meeting of the West China 
Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in this 
city in June last, an increase of fifty per cent. in member- 
ship was reported, and of 200 per cent. in probationers. 

There are now connected with the various missions in 
this province of Sze-chuan 210 members. Three years ago 
there were but forty-tour. Since January Ist, 1890, two new 
missions have opened work in the province; the English 
Friends at Chungking; the American Baptist Union at 
Sui Fu. The latter have already reported seven baptisms. 
There is yet plenty of room for more workers. In this 
province there are only two physicians, and they have 
much more than they can accomplish. There are splendid 
openings for missionary physicians; but it seems almost 
impossible to find the men. 

Last year the British officials informed the British mis- 
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sionaries that the Chinese authorities had given notice 
that hereafter in opening a new station the consent of the 
local officials must first be obtained. This will make it 
more difficult for them to enter a new city, as it will compel 
the officials to take notice of the presence and purpose of 
the foreigner, and of any objections that any of the litter- 
ate may raise. Formerly he could ignore the whole thing. 
However, the China Inland Mission opened Lu-chou this 
spring without any difficulty, the official not objecting 
This city is onthe Yang-tse, above Chungking, and is the 
port of the salt wells. 

All missionaries in Western China wear the native 
dress. The exceptions are two missionaries of the Method- 
ist Church and a colporteur of the Scottish Bible Society. 
No riots or threatenings have this year disturbed the work 
in any station in Sze-chuan. 

It is expected that Chungking will be made an open port 
this fall, but steamers will not be allowed to ascend above 
Ichung, so that we must still use junks to ascend the 
rapids, 

CHUNGKING, CHINA. 

KOREA. 
PROGRESS IN THE HERMIT KINGDOM. 
BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The great highway in Koreaisin the western part, run- 
ning a distance of three hundred and fifty miles north from 
Seoul to Aichin on the Chinese frontier. This is called 
the Peking road, because the Embassy carrying the annual 
tribute of the king—Korea is a tributary State not a vassal 
of China—to the Emperor passes over it. Before the open- 
ing of Korea, with the exception of Fusan on the southeast, 
this was the only egress and ingress. The Embassy was 
followed by merchants, peddlers, quacks and tramps, all 
of whom sought to take advantage of its prestige and pro- 
tection. Some of these followers, being stranded or other 
wise fell in with missionaries in Moukden, Pcking Sand 
other places, were taught Caristianity, baptized and, like 
the eunuch whom Phiiip met, were sent back to their own 
country. Christianity in this manner had found its way 
down as far as Seoul before the first missionaries from 
America arrived there in 1885. 

Two years agoa visit north found several Christians in 
Pyeng Yang, the ancient capital of Korea, and in the city 
of Aichin. These, with a few others were, on profession of 
faith, baptized and formed into classes. Because of politi 
cal complications in Seoul two years passed before another 
visit could be made, Last September I again visited these 
places. These unkept sheep, as might be expected, did not 
make much spiritual progress in the interim, but they 
promptly reported and attended our meetings. Considera- 

le advancement was noticed in the public way in which 
the Christians met on the Sabbath, and of the freedom with 
which they spoke on religion. 

In Pyeng Yang, two years ago, at midnight, guided by 
the faint light of a native paper lantern, three of us threaded 
our way through the dark and filthy streets to the house of 
our guide, where in the most secluded and sacred part of 
the house—the inner room or women’s quarters—I baptized 
our leader, his two brothers and another man. Last Sep- 
tember, in company with the Rev. S. A. Moffett, of the 
Presbyterian Mission, at ten o’clock Sunday morning, we 
walked down the central thoroughfare of the city, pushing 
our way through the crowd, out the south gate, down to 
the same house, and in the most exposed room of the house, 
the one on the street, with windows wide open, the small 
place inside crowded and a few passers by standing outside, 
we held divine service. No one seemed to care fer what 
we met, or to think it worth while to disturb us. 

Between Pyeng Yang and Aichin books and tracts were 
sold publicly, the price asked in al! cases received, and in 
one or two places a little more than passing interest was 
manifested in them. In Aichin, the Christians likewise 
emerged from the cover of night and met me daily to study 
the Word of God. Portions of the Scriptures were publicly 
exposed for sale on the main street. When asked the rea- 
sov for this boldness, the colporteur replied: ‘‘ Times are 
different now from what they were several years ago.”’ 

The magistrate himself manifested not a little interest 
in my visit. Immediately on my arrival, tho not his guest, 
as | had been two years before, he sent me the usual pres- 
ent of welcome, chickens and eggs, and in addition a peck 
of rice, saying that the rice bought in the street was of an 
inferiorquality. When calling on him he showed consid- 
erable interest in America, and asked quite a few intelli- 
gent questions. Onreaching my lodgings the tax gatherer, 
whom [ had met before, asked that religious books be sent 
to the magistrate. The request, of course, was granted. 
A New Testament (Chinese), with a few other books, were 
given; but I entertained doubts whether they would ever 
reach their destination. 

The next afternoon | was asked to dine with the magis- 
teate. My faithful friend, the tax-gatherer, who brought 
the invitation, assured me it would not do to “‘ decline such 
an invitation’’; so there was but one thing left to do. At 
three I was escorted to the magistrate’s residence. I was 
received in a large, open room, and, after talking for a 
while, the magistrate asked one of his attendants to bring 
those books brought yesterday. The books sent had not 
only reached him, but he bad read in them. Opening one 
of them, he wanted to kaow whether it was true, as stated 
there, that there are but two places to which the ‘departed 
can go. I told him there were but two. He then asked 
whether the doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
true or false. He reverted a second time to the former 
question, asiftoclear up a lingering doubt, and asked: 
**Are there only two places?’ Not being troubled with 
the speculations of Andover, I told him there were but two 
places to which the departed may go, and that probation 
ended atdeath. The attendants, of whom there were not 
afew, hada few other questions to ask, and the magis- 








trate, in an undertone, said there was little hope for the ° 
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average Koreanto get to Heaven, if thereis no probation 
after death. 

I could not leave the impression that this man was cou- 
verted to Christianity during my two visits. On the con- 
trary, among other kindnesses shown me, he offered to 
procure me aconcubine. This, however, can be said, that 
he was not averse publicly to entertain aman whom he 
knew to bea missionary, and freely talk with him about 
the religion of the Son of God. He asked that I send bim 
a copy of the Bible, which I have bad the pleasure of doing 
since my return to Seonl. 

Leaving the hospitality of this kind-hearted map, and 
with a special letter from him to the magistrates through 
whose districts I had to pass, commanding them to give me 
all necessary attention and protection, assigning as a rea- 
son for this that Korea and the United States were friend- 
ly nations, I directed my course east -vard across the pen- 
insula. The road taken was not the usual one traveled by 
the natives, and the 245 miles was almost a continual as - 
cent and descent of steep and rugged mountains. Here no 
foreigner had ever traveled. The people were inclined to be 
afraid in some instances, at least to open their houses, as- 
suring us that a much better stopping place was ‘‘ just five 
li (two miles) farther on.” In one instance tbe “ five li”’ 
would have meant the crossing of an exceedingly high and 
rugged mountain, infested by tigers, with more than even 
chances of losivug the way. Having been denied lodgings 
at two places, we knocked at the gate of the third. The 
man was rude in his answer; aftera little parleying he 
opened the gate and we edged in, he all the whileassuri:g 
us wecould not stop there. Korean hospitality dematds 
that the stranger be not turned away in the dark. Know- 
ing this, a little of what Peter Cartwright called “muscular 
Christianity” was administered by my personal attendant, 
which not only brought the few people living there to- 
gether, but suggested to the first one who had sent us off 
that we could put up for the night at his place. He stated, 
however, that he had nothing to give us, wherein he came 
very near telling the truth, as he had nothing but green 
peas from the field for the horses and very inferior millet 
for the men. 

After ten days of hard mountain traveling we came tu 
the capital of the far northeast province. Ham Hung, the 
capital of Ham Kiung Do, had been visited by foreigners 
before, but never byamissionary. Heathen darkness, un- 
relieved by even one ray of Gospel light, reignshere. The 
mayor of the city, while very kind to me, even assisting me 
to money,had never heard of and knew nothing abou’ Chris- 
tianity. The contrast between this place and Aichin was 
notic@éable. Here the simplest allusions to our faith were 
not understood; in the other, intelligent questions were 
asked about it. Here we did not regard it prudent to even 
offer tosell books and tracts; in the other place they were 
sold publicly on the street. Here “ learned questions,” as 
whether the water in America flows down hill or not, were 
asked; in the other place I was asked where the center of 
power in our form of government was. 

The general impression by this trip of about nine hur- 
dred miles is, that Koreais not only a rich agricultural 
country, but that its people will respond to the teachings of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

SEOUL, Korg, Dec. 12th, 1890. 


INDIA. 
AMERICAN FREE BAPTIST MISSION. 


BY THE REV EDWIN B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Free Baptist Church, 





This field, Southern Rengal, extends from northeast to 
southwest for nearly two hundred miles. Our work is in 
three languages, the Bengali, the Oriya and the Santali. 

Missionaries occupy four stations among the Oriyas, one 
among the Bengalis and one among the Sartals. Our two 
great cries, in common with all other missions, are for men 
andmoney. Ina field with many large cities and towns, 
and thousands of villages, containing more than 5,000,000 
heathen, eight male missionaries and twenty native preach- 
ers are all too few to meet the demands of the field. 

Our workers are barely sufficient to work the centers that 
we are occupyiog. A few places within easy reach are 
visited during the cold season, but the great mass of the 
population remains untouched by the Gospel. This state 
of things is largely due to ‘the fact that the Christians of 
America get the first personal pronoun in the place of the 
word Lord in the verse: ‘‘ Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance.” 

In proportion to the force of workers and to the money 
expended the results are encouraging. A recent tour in 
the Santal country resulted in the baptism of five and the 
organization of a church. Two of the members of this 
church are men who walked thirty miles to my house to be 
baptized a few weeks since. Another member is a Perga- 
naut, i. e., the head man, or judge of a Santal district. 

The signs of the times are full of hope. A praying, giv- 
ing church may take possession of heathendom for Christ 
in this generaticn. 

MIDNAPORE, INDIA. 


WORK IN 8OUTH INDIA. 


BY THE, REV. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


I have run away from my work to be under the doctor’s 
treatment, and have to sit all day without putting one feot 
to the ground. This gives me an opportunity to write you. 
The multifarious work of three districts, besides the duties 
of mission secretary and mission treasurer, are laid upon 
me for the time being. To be laid aside, therefore, means 
the accumulation of work that must be attended to the 
moment returning strength will permit. 

Five thonsand candidates pledged for the foreign field 
and only five men available for the general work of our 
twelve stations! 
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One brother has two large stations in his care and is suc- 
cessfully carrying on the work in one of them by leaving 
the other almost entirely to native agents, and no one of 
us will say he is not doing the very best he can; but should 
we all do that seven-twelfths of our field would go neg- 
lected. On the other hand, if we try to work in all the 
stations impartially, we are ground down by details of 
busipvess, appointments, repairs, accounts, statistics, etc., 
to such an extent as seriously to diminish personal efforts 

We hope that the result of the Minneapolis meeting 
will be to turn at least one-tenth of one per cent. of those 
5,000 to our mission. Is that too large a drop for us to 
expect ? 

One hamlet of Christians numbering 173 souls has re- 
ceatly come over from heathenism because their relatives 
iu an English mission bave prospered so much more under 
Christianity than they have under heathenism. 

A prominent Hindu lawyer recently gave it as his opin- 
ion, that altho Christianity had not yet touched the 
masse’, yet religious affairs have become so stirred up 
that ere long the best religion is sure to come to the front. 

MapbuRA, Sours INptA. 


BURMAH. 
NOTES FROM BURMAH. 
BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








Last year, during a visit of Drs. Cushing and Kirkpat- 
rick to the Shan country, the Thiban Sawbwa received 
them cordially, and promised land and assistance about 
timber for buildiog, if a mission station was opened at 
Thiban. Land has been given by the Sawbwa, and timber 
has been sawed for a house during the past rains. No 
vember 29th Dr. and Mrs. Griggs arrived in Burmah to join 
the Shan Mission. They will accompany Dr. and Mrs 
Kirkpatrick, who will remove from Lower Burmah next 
month and settle in Thiban. This is the first missionary 
settlement ever made in the Shan country. Efforts will 
also be made to reach the Palaungs, a mountain race north 
of Thiban. 

The dedication of «he Jadson Memorial Church, at Man- 
dalay, was a service of intense interest, and was attended 
by many visitors from Lower Burmah. It occurred on the 
Sunday which fell within the time for the Annual Meeting 
of the Burmah Baptist Missionary Convention, at which 
about five hundred delegates .and friends from the old 
stations of Lower Burmah were present. The great assem- 
bly could only exalt the name of God for what he has 
wrought since Judson’s first visit. 

RANGOON, BURMAH. 

TURKEY. 
THE WORK AT VAN. 


BY THE REY. G. C. REYNOLDS, 





Missionary of the American Board. ’ 





For several years the aspect of the work at Van has been 
rather discouraging, especially from the paucity of labor- 
ers. In this direction, at least, the tide seems to have 
turned, and it is our hope and prayer that, in all direc- 
tions the flood tide of success may soon be uponus. For 
nearly seven years, but one male missionary was connected 
with the station, while two lady teachers were doing what 
they could in educational work for their sex. Gradually 
the demands of health and rest reduced the number of 
workers, till in the summer of 1889, the male missionary 
found himself, for two months, entirely alone. This was 
the lowest ebb of the tide. Then his heart was rejoiced by 
the arrival of a temporary associate, and before winter 
quite closed all avenues of access, this one hundred per 
cent. increase was repeated by the arrival of two ladies to 
take charge of work for women. During the last summer 
we have been favored with the presence of a missionary 
from aaother station, who has consented to remain for the 
winter to allow his daughter to take the place of one of the 
lady teachers, again temporarily disabled, while he him- 
self lends his experience and efficient aid in general work, 
And now our hearts are rejoiced at the arrival of the long 
desired permanent re-inforcements, The house that has 
stood vacant for so many years, again shows signs of life, 
while the new-comers are busy with the mysteries of the 
new language, always a drawback to beginning work im- 
mediately, tho in the present instance the hindrance is 
not complete. 

But this increase of missionary force is not the only 
ground for rejoicing. Before their arrival, a considerable 
increase of religious interest among the young men greatly 
cheered our hearts. One prominent young men, a gradu: 
ate of our school, but not before committed as an avowed 
Protestant, came out and took a decided stand on the 
Lord’s side. This young man was from a prominent tam- 
ily, connected with government business, and tho bis 
father had always been friendly and bad not objected to 
his son’s attending our services, yet when he took the step 
that brought on him the despised name of “ prote”’ he felt 
it was too much, and when the son would not yield, went 
to the Jength of turning him out of the house. Tho the 
son supposed this decision was final, and he must give up 
all hope of a home, or share in his father’s wealth, yet he 
came to me with a face actually beaming, that he was 
deemed worthy to suffer shame for the name of Him he 
loved. But ere long the father’s heart relented, and he 
opened negotiations with his son and finally conceded him 
the privilege of following his conscience and even being 
known as a Protestant, so that the son felt he was no 
longer justified in refusing to return home. He is and 
will besubject to many temptations and difficulties, and 
it is our daily prayer to the Author ofall strength that he 
will give to this dear boy the strength he needs, to live up 
to his conscience and honor his Lord. Immediately after- 
ward spécial meetings for prayer were begun on Sunday 





afternoons, which have been continued to the present time, 
the attendance reaching as high as thirty; and we hope 
they have been the means of strengthening and confirming 
some young men who had already begun to love the 
Saviour, and in bringing at least one or two men into the 
light. Already four young men from our boarding pupils 
have signified their desire and intention of going out 
among the villagers for evangelistic work on the Sabbath. 
Our hearts have also been cheered by finding no less than 
seven persuns at one of our out-stations, of whom five were 
women, who were desirous of uniting with the Church, 
and as, in the jadgment of charity, there seemed good rea- 
20n to believe they were the subjects of renewing grace, 
we joyfully admitted them to the privileges of the Lord’s 
table, after they had publicly confessed their faith in the 
Saviour. 

The work of gradual preparation that has been going on 
for all these years, is this year manifesting fruit in the de- 
sire, strongly expressed by a number of persons in two dif- 
ferent districts, that men should be sent them to act as 
teachers and preachers. One map, sent out in answer to 
such request, met with a most cordial reception, but the 
Catholicos of Akhtemar, in whose jurisdiction the region 
lies, fearing loss of prestige and influence from such a 
movement, complained to the Vali, who ordered the man 
away, under the charge of a zabtieh, so that we now have 
the prospect of a battle to fight with the Government, 
which dreads the entrance of light among its subjects, 
even more than does the Catholic Church, where it holds 
sway. What will be the result, time aione will show, but 
we know that He whose is the work we are trying to do, is 
more powerful than all the powers of evil, and we rejoice 
to commit this, and all such matters, to his supervision, 
and trust him for the result, 

I regret to be obliged to report that the condition of the 
poor people amohg whom we labor is daily becoming more 
pitiable,and our hearts constantly bleed at the tales of 
rapine and plunder that reach us from every side. The 
Lord only knows what is to be the end of all this. 

VAN, TURKEY. 





SOME OF THE NEEDS IN EASTERN TURKEY. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The first newspaper published in Constantinople was, I 
think, in 1831. Harpit now-has one. It is a small official 
paper, published by the local Government. I have just laid 
down the last number. It contains a circular order from 
the Minister of the Interior, saying that the late Conference 
at Brussels had taken some measures to suppress the Afri- 
can slave trade, and under this ‘‘ pretext”? the European 
powers were proposing to send vessels into the Red Sea. 
Very straight orders are given to all concerned, not to give 
the commanders of these vessels the slightest excuse for in- 
terferingin any way. The document, also states that “a 
gang of European missionaries”’ are going into all parts of 
Africa, As, however, the majority of the population in 
Northern Africa are iohammedans, his Imperial Majesty, 
the Sultan, has provided that preachers shall be sent into 
those regions and schools shall be opened so that the peo- 
ple may be instructed in the principles of their own faith, 
and warned against apostacy. This is an evidence of the 
awakening zeal in behalf of Islam. : 

The Harpiit Evangelical Union has just held its twenty- 
fifth anniversary here. The meeting continued for eight 
days, and it was one of the best and most practical in its 
whole history. These pastors and preachers are earnest, 
faitnful men, The ministerial office in thiscountry, in the 
presentand increasing stress of poverty, requires no ordinary 
degree of self-denial; therefore, young men who are lacking 
in consecration are not attracted toit. Salaries are inade- 
quate and irregularly paid. Not only is the number of 
those who are able to pay salaries decreasing, but there isa 
corresponding increase of those who are dependent upon 
the charity of the churches. One of the heaviest taxes is 
that for exemption from military service. Every male, old 
or young, is taxed. A lump sum is assessed upon every 
congregation according to the number of males in it, and 
the congregation must see that every cent of it is paid, and 
divide it among themselves as best they may. Taxes areof 
many kinds, and after they are all paid, I always wonder 
where the money comes from for even this meager support 
of churches and schools, to say nothing of the support of 
their own families. Do you not think that we receive many 
a practical lesson in the matter of self-denial in giving? 
1f all our American Christian friends could see it as we do, 
and learn the lesson, missionary boards would not need 
to re-echo their despairing cries for funds. The Lord’s 
treasury would overflow. The need of money in all depart- 
ments of the work, to prevent actual stagnation and de- 
cline, and to give it an 1mpulse, is sorely felt. 

A still greater need is an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
The seed has been sowed brordcast, but it waits for the 
showers of divine grace. I look out from my window in 
this mountain city upon the large plaia which lies below 
us, and I see the fields that have been plowed and sowed 
weeks ago with winter wheat, but as there has been no rain 
since May, except a slight shower which came, out of sea- 
son, in midsummer, the grain slumbers in the dry ground, 
and the weary farmers are beginning to be anxious. This 
illustrates our spiritual condition. The truth is very widely 
known. The great mass of the Armenians know the trath 
in its essentials. They are no longer ruled by superstition, 
but they are not moved by the truth. The seed slumbers 
in their hearts. If we were to receive gracious and wide- 
spread ‘‘showers of refreshing,” there is every reason to 
believe that people would be gathered in by the thousand. 
We need a large increase of money—how much, I cannot 
express—but we still more imperatively need the earnest, 
importunate prayers of Christians for a general awaken- 
ing. This would recruit the depleted ranks of the native 

ministry, fill our churches, and bring the whole work well 





One of the best and most hopeful of our out-stations is the 
city of Malatia—the ancient Miledia or Meilitem. It basa 
population of some 40,000. Last year in November nearly the 
whole of the market, comprising about 800 shops and some 
other buildings, was burned. The fire occurred in the day- 
time, so a good deal of property was saved from the shops. 
The people were almést/ paralyzed, but with great exertion 
the buildings were restored and made better than before, 
and the shops were newly restocked for the trade of the 
coming winter. Last week, just eleven and a half months 
after this fire, the market was again burned, the vonflagra- 
tion sweeping not only the same district as last year, but 
extending considerably beyond it. The number of build- 
ings this time is reckoned at 1,000. As the fire occured in 
the night very little property was saved. I do not remem- 
ber ever to have heard ef the repetition of such a calamity 
in any place after so brief an interval. May the poor people 
seek more earnestly riches that are imperishable. 

HARPUT, TURKEY. 





SPAIN. 
THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 


BY THE REV. WM. H. GULIOK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The following incident lately occurred in a town in the 
very center of Old Castile, where the American Board sus- 
tains an evangelist. It illustrates how Providence some- 
times uses a seemingly trivial event for accomplishing im- 
portant ends. I translate the story almost literally from 
the letter in which the evangelist recounts ittome. It is 
as follows: 

The postmat—a new man on this route—who brought me 
the monthly packet of the Amigo de la Infancia de- 
manded payment for its delivery—which I refused to give 
him, as the law requires payment to the postman only on 
letters. The next month my package of Amigos did not 
come. I presumed thatthe postman witheld it because I 
had refused to pay for the parcel of the previous month; 
but I could not prove anything against him. The follow- 
ing month I voluntarily offered to pay for each paekage 
what I would fora letter; after this I had no further trou- 
ble. 

Some weeks later a young map, organist in one of the 
churches in this town, attended our evening meeting for a 
number of times in succession. We were not a little sur- 
prised at his presence, as he was not only organist in a 
Catholic church but is the son of the sexton (sacristdn) of 
another church. One evening we asked him how he came 
to be so interested in the Gospel. Hisreply was as follows: 

‘You know that some months agoI was giving lessons 
in music to the daughter of the Sefiora de Gonzalez. [This 
is not the real name of the lady, which is witheld for obvi- 
ous reasons.] It is not necessary that I should say any- 
thing about the Catholic devotion of this lady and of her 
family; nor is it necessary that I should say anything 
about myself in this respect, as the facts are known to you 
all, I was giving the lesson one day to the young lady 
when her mother came into the room bringing a package 
of the Amigo de la Infancia which she handed to me say- 
ing: 

*** Just look at these papers, Don Vicente; they have ex- 
cellent reading matter and, besides, a piece of music to 
sing.’ 

*** But who gave these papers to you?’ 

*** My 30n found them in the yard.’ 

‘*We read them—or one of them, as they were all alike— 
and then we began to practice the bymn: 


* Vo voy viajando, sé, Al cielo voy— 
I’m but a stranger here, Heaven is my home.” 
If the reading matter pleased us much the hymn enchanted 
us. 

“The next day when I went to the house to give the 
daughter her music lesson, she did not wish to do any- 
thing else than to practice and to sing that hymn. The 
mother sail to me: 

** Do you know, Don Vicente, it is curious that any body 
should have thrown that package of papers into our yard.’ 

“T replied: ‘Itbink it must have been some pious person 
who will have said to himself: Those ladies are very de- 
vout and they will like to read these papers.’ 

“So I think,’ the lady said; and we went on with our 
singing. 

‘** A few days passed when the people in the neighborhood 
began to say: ‘In the house of Sefiora de Gonzalez they 
are singing as the Protestants do.’ The good ladies hearing 
of these murmurings told me of it. 

**Ts that a Protestant paper?’ said I. 

** Don’t be foolish, man,’ they replied; ‘how can the 
Protestants have so good a paper?’ to which I answered: 
‘ We will soon know.’ 

“It was then that I determined to come to your meetings; 
not only to learn whether that paper was Protestant or not 
but because the wish had been awakened to know more 
about your doctrine. I came, and one of my first questions, 
as you will remember, was if you had any periodicals, 
whereupon you showed me El Cristiano and El Amigo 
dela Infancia, With that all doubt vanished. The paper 
was Protestant, and it was none the less a good paper. 
Besides this, what I heard in your meetings impressed me 
much, and I decided to tell what I had learned about you 
to the Sefiora de Gonzalez. 

“It was with great difficulty that I could make her be- 
lieve the truth of the matter, for she insisted that it was 
well known the teachings of theProtestants were pernicious 
and that they had very bad doctrines. I replied that it was 
not asshe and I had thought; that 1 knew now that the 
Protestants did believe in Jesus Christ as the Holy Scrip- 
tues tell of him. The result is that to this day the Sefora 
de Gondaley carefully keeps a copy of that paper, and if 
she does not ask for more nymbers it is from fear of what 
the family might say—but respecting the Protestants she 





on the way to complete independenee. 


has a yery different opinion than formerly.” 
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Here the young man’s narrative ceases. 

Now, how did the package of papers come to be found 
in this good lady’s yard? It is easily explained. When I 
declined to pay the postman the fee that he unjustly asked, 
he said to himself: ‘ 1f he will not pay me for delivering 
the papers I will not take them to him,” and the next 
month he threw the package—by @ance, as we say—into 
the yard of the Senora de Gonzalez. 

If this lady did not dare to declare her sentiments open- 
ly, not so the young man, He even went so far as to teach 
some of our Protestant hymns tothe young women, men 
bers of the Catholic Society of “* The Sisters of Mary,” and 
which they sang in the church accompanied by the organ. 
When the priest found it out he turned him out of office, 
and the young organist had to go to another town in search 
of employment. And there the Lord has blessed him. He 
soon found congenial work, and a good wife, and he and 
she together are constant and regular readers of the Scrip- 
tures. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 


MISSION WORK IN HAITI 


BY THE REV. 0. E. BENEDIOT, 
Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 





The great mass of the Haitians are nominally Roman 
Catholics. The country people are full of superstitious 
notions of African origin, while among the educated classes 
many have imbibed superficial infidelity and Voitaireism. 
Notwithstanding these drawbaeks, I think there is great 
hope in the tolerant spirit found everywhere. The Haitian 
Government and people understand more about it than 
many civilized nations of the Old World. 

Moreover, the country people delight in Bible history, so 
full of things simple and sublime, and in preaching and 
singing. Now, our best congregations in Haiti—not, per- 
haps, in theological learning, not in worldly power, but in 
faith and zeal—are to be found in the agricultural district 
of Léogane. 

A great work could be done herein Aux Cayes, if the 
chapel begun some time since could be finished. Itis about 
thirty feet wide and fifty-five feet long. The lot was given 
us by the Guvernment, with more than 20,000 bricks—all 
of which is equivalent to about $1,000. 

The people in this place and elsewhere, tho poor, have 
contributed to their utmost, and the walls are finished ex- 
cept the frontispiece. With about $2,000 I would cease 
paying the rent of a room [ hire to keep service, and which 
is altogether too small on certain occasions, as funerals, 
marriage services, and the like. May the Lord put it into 
the hearts of some of our more favored friends in the States 
to come to our help! 

The people are thirsting after Bible knowledge. If Haiti 
is to come up to her destiny, she must have not only schools 
and steamers and telegraphic lines, and all the implements 
of modern civilized life, but first of all Bible religion, 
profitable alike to ruler and people. 

Unhappily, Hatian missionaries are obliged to teach and 
farm, as I have done, having a very large family. Our 
whole time should be given to preaching and missionary 
work in the environs. The time may come when our mis- 
sionaries will be fully equipped and ready to go wherever 
is the call of the Man of Macedonia: Come over and help 
us! 

Aux CAYEs, HAITI, 


WEST AFRICA. 
THE SHERBRO WORK. 





BY THE REV. J. A. EVANS, 
Missionary of the United Brethren in Christ. 


Bonthe is about one hundred and twenty miles south- 
east of Freetown, but the center of an important 
and populous district known to the world as the Sher- 
bro. It is of considerable extent, being from north- 
east to southwest, as the coast line runs, about one 
hundred miles long by about fifty miles wide, compris- 
ing an area of about five thousand square miles on the 
mainland, while there are also several islands along the 
coast witha considerable area. So that estimating the 
population at, what to me seems a low rate, thirty per 
square mile, we have at least one bundred and fifty 
thousand souls in Sherbro to be supplied with the Gospel. 
Ou the whole, the Bompeh, Shaingay, and Mendi Missions, 
under the auspices of the United Brethren in Christ 
Church, are well organized for effectual work in the Sher- 
bro country; but except the Bompeh, these missions are 
greatly in need of financial support. However, they have 
accomplished a great work; thousands have been won to 
Christ by these missions in the past few years and their 
work still goes on with success, and the heathen are being 
converted, but not as rapidly as they wouid beif these 
missions had better financial support. There are also 
three other missions, viz., the Sierra Leone Church Pas- 
torate, the Wesleyan, and the Roman Catholic. The first 
of these, which isthe Protestant Episcopal, has several 
little stations about this harbor and on the islands, but does 
not extend its work into the outlying country, nor does 
it do much among the heathen, but confines its efforts to 
the civilized element of the population. 

The Wesleyans go out more and give more attention to 
the heathen; but neither of these have either the organiza- 
tion or the money for carrying on the work among the 
heathens as they would like to. The Catholic Mission is 
but lately begun, and has only the occasional visits of a 
priest from Freetown; its work is, of course, also among 
the civilized. The Mendi Mission operates chiefly among 
the natives, including the uncivilized, has one chapel en- 
tirely devoted to work among the heathens, where from 
one to two hundred natives hear the Word every Sabbath 
afternoon; the morning service being devoted to class and 





inquiry services. Much good, it seems, is being thus ac- 
complished, and it is really cheering to behold how these 
ignorant people, take hold as they are able, of the truth. 
But oh, how inadequate is this one little chapel in a place 
like this, where three thousand five hundred, out of a 
population of five thousand, are heathens and in need of 
the Gospel, which if given to them, would be speedily con- 
veyed to various parts of the Sherbro, as this is the capital 
of the district, and a great commercial center. The pec- 
ple from all parts of the Sherbro, visit this town, often 
spend from one week to as high as six and even twelve 
months; and if there were more and larger chapels with 
Gospel workers, a great work could be done among this 
transient population. Thereisalsoa good work now being 
done among the women and children and young men and 
women of this town, but there is a great need of more 
laborers in these departments, as well as funds to extend 
the work. Wealso greatly need women missionaries in 
this town and others about the harbor, to labor among the 
women, in addition to the few persons now engaged in 
this work. I should, however, say here, that while there 
is a great and abunde»:t-harvest to be gathered, yet it does 
not seem possible to garner it without the aid of at least 
financial support from abroad. But with this succes is 
certain. 
BonTHE SBERBRO, WEST AFRICA. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
MISSION WORK IN NATAL. 


BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The interest taken in God’s written Word is a pretty fair 
thermometer for measuring the spiritual warmth of Chris- 
tiansand churches, For this reason it is a significant fact 
and a cause for deep thankfulness to the workers in the 
Zulu Mission that the demand for Bibles aud Testaments 
has been so large during the last year. This demand has 
not been confined to the section of country where the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board are at work. The requests 
have come to us from many parts of South Africa, Kimber- 
ley, Johannesburg, Barbarton, Zululand, etc., and from 
missionaries of various denominations. In many cases the 
orders for Bibles were so large that but part of the order 
could be filled, lest there should be no supply for our own 
stations. The sales during the year have been, of Bibles, 
289; Testaments, 357; Gospels, 717; and the Librarian re- 
ports that he could have sold 500 more Bibles and an eqnal 
number of Testaments if he had had them. 

This increasing and widespread interest in the Word of 
God, while it is a cause of deep thankfulness, yet brings 
increased responsibility to the churches at home as well as 
to the missionaries inthe field. The first complete edition 
of the Zulu Bible was printed in 1883. The translation 
was made by the missionaries of our Board; it is the only 
translation for this widespread Zulu people. It was the 
result of much painstaking work; but, like all first trans- 
lations, is necessarily imperfect in many of its renderings. 
It is felt by all that before another edition is published, 
there should be thorough revision. This has already been 
begun, but it will be a long and laborious task. The prob- 
lem before us is to complete this revision before the 
remaining volumes of the Bible, in the hands of the Bible 
Society in America, are exhausted. At the rate of demand 
during the last year this will be in three years at the 
latest. It will be a calamity if the old edition of the Bible 
is exhausted and the new one not ready for a long time 
after, But this is inevitable unless two of the best mis- 
sionaries give themselves up to this work of revision, leav- 
ing all other work. But the force is already inadequate 
for the work in hand, to say nothing of new and promising 
openings. What we need isa larger furce. Our call is to 
the churches—‘‘ More men.”’ 

GROUTVILLE, NATAL, AFRICA. 


MEXICO. 


CONFERENCE IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 


BY THEREV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


In the closing days of the year 1890 there was effected a 
junction of the Christian forces at work on both sides of 
the Rio Grande, which gives promise of future co opera- 
tion, and therefore greater efficiency in the efforts to 
evangelize and educate the population of the great South- 
west. 

The meeting point was at Juarea City, opposite E] Paso, 
Texas, where was recently established a training school 
under the joint direction of the American Board and the 
New West Education Commission, mainly for the educa- 
tion of preachers and pastors for the Mexicans. 

There were present Secretary Bliss of the Commission, 
Secretary Hitchcock from the Chicago office of the Board, 
Supt. E. Lyman Hood and the Rev. Messrs. A. M. Pipes and 
E. C. Chavez of the Home Missionary Society, a goodly 
number of the New West teachers, and the seven ordained 
missionaries of the Board in Mexico, besides five ladies from 
the same field. A larger attendance of the home mission- 
aries was confidently expected ; but the great distances to 
be traveled, involving large expense, and the reluctance of 
some to leave their work so soon after a long absence in the 
summer, combined to hinder their coming. 

Besides the business meetings attended by the two bands 
of workers separately, there were other sessions shared by 
all, and at which were presented for discussions topics of 
common interest ; and the devotional hour each day led all 
to feel that they served but one Master, and must expect 
guidance and support from one only source. One of the 
subjects on the program suggested the main object of the 
conference, viz.: ‘‘ The Kelation of the Foreign to the Home 
Work—(1) in the Church, (2) in the Sehool,.” The evident 





feeling was that, if the two departments must be admin- 
istered by separate boards of control, there should be active 
co-operation between the two, as active and sympathetic 
as if the entire work were carried on by one great society. 
The immense majority of the population of New Mexico 
is kindred to that of Old Mexico in language, customs and 
religion ; and it was the testimony of the workers in both 
countries that in many localities the people are respopsive 
to efforts in their behalf. Several young men of promise 
are already studying in the training school ; and it is hoped 
that within a few years the pressing need of well qualified 
laborers for the Spanish-speaking people may, in part, be 
supplied. This new institution calls for thorough equip- 
ment in teacbers and buildings that it may fitly crown the 
work of our co-operating societies, and connect the lines 
of the Church militant in the two neighboring republics. 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO. y 


MISSION WORK IN WESTERN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HOWLAND, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








In December, the church in Guadalajara bad the pleas- 
ure of welcoming a band of sixteen who had come, on foot, 
a distance of about eighty miles from the south, to be re- 
ceived into the church. It was touching to see the sim- 
plicity and earnestness of their faith and their joy in be- 
lieving. They have within the past few months been 
driven from their homes where they were born, out into 
the world so unknown to them; and have since been wan- 
dering, unable to find a place where they would be per- 
mitted to stay, except in villages in which it was impossi- 
ble for them to get work. And yet there was no thought 
of complaint. They themselves expressed their wonder 
that they should be so happy when the present was so hard, 
as most would think, and the future so hopeless. Two hed 
been previously received, and the remaining five adults 
and eight children were baptized, one boy waiting to come 
to more maturity before being admitted. After remain- 
ing in the house of one of the members for a few days they 
again took up their long march, leaving two girls in the 
mission school. They go to Teocuitatlan, where the mis- 
sion has just opened work; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that their days of persecution and suffering are only 
just begun. There are still others of the original band of 
believers, who were not able to come this time, and the 
leaven seems to be working in the hearts of quite a number 

Some five years since Don José Lara, an evangelical 
Christian, paid a visit, after years of absence, to his native 
village, a place called Ayo, situated about eighty miles 
east from Guadalajara. He spoke openly of the Gospel, 
and had been in the place but a few hours when he was 
thrown into jail on the pretext of having offended some 
persons with whom he was talking on religious matters. 
After a few days’ imprisonment, he was released and left 
theplace. But he had awakened an interest in the minds 
of a few and had left some evangelical literature. About 
two years ago, Don Julian Rodriguez, another native of 
the place, while living at Yurecuaro, in the State of Mich- 
oacau, came to know of the truth, and embraced it gladly, 
showing a most interesting and rapid growth in grace and 
in knowledge of spiritual things. Some months since, loss 
of work and persecution led him to return to Ayo. Mean- 
while the seed sown there had been growing. Twice dur- 
ing the past year a lad was sent to the capital to procure 
more copies of Scripture, tracts and books. The believers 
began to get together and read, pray and converse, and 
others are being attracted. The place, however, isiutensely 
fanatical, and while comparatively little attention is paid 
to this work, that seems springing from within, any move- 
ment from without would undoubtedly cause a tumult at 
once. The same believer who first sowed the seed returned 
a few months since, but deemed it imprudent to remain 
more than a day. Meanwhile the believers have put them- 
selves in communication with our worker in La Barca, and 
one or more go from time to time to attend services there, 
a distance of more than thirty miles. The preacher says 
that tears of joy often stream from their eyes as they listen 
to the sweet story of old, so new to them; and Don Julian 
especially seems to almost worship the Book that has done 
so much for them. Owing to the character of the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the place and particularly 
of the local authorities, both the believers and the mission- 
ary think it better that no worker be placed there at pres- 
ent, so the work will probably advance somewhat slowly 
for a time; but if, as we cannot but believe, the Lord him- 
self is working there, progress is certain. 

GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
MISSION WORK AT THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


BY ©. M. HYDE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The various nationalities that have been brought into 
the Hawaiian Islands as laborers on the sugar plantations, 
have greatly complicated the work of evangelization. The 
small band of Christian believers would be considered as 
having enough to do, if located elsewhere, in attending to 
their own religious necessities and welfare. The exigencies 
of the situation, however, compel the devotion of much 
time, labor and money to the spiritual welfare of others. 
Pastors’ Aid Societies on each island guarantee to every 
Hawaiian pastor a salary of three hundred dollars. Con- 
stant personal assistance in the management of the Ha- 
waiian churches is rendered by those connected with the 
old missionary families. Special attention is given to the 
boys’ and girls’ boarding schools. The teachers’ salaries 
are largely paid and one-third of the pupils supported by 
Christian friends. The Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety, familiarly known as “‘The Cousins,’ is specially 
interested in this work. The Centra! Union Church, Hon- 
olulu, of which the Rev. Dr. E. G. Beckwith is pastor, has 
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begun the erection of a new house of worship, to be built 
of stone and to cost one hundred thousand dollars. 

The Rev. E. N. Pires, of Jacksonville, Ill.,. Robert K. 
Baptista, a student for the ministry, and Mr, A. V. Soares, 
for ten years superintendent of the Sunday-school in 
Springfield, Ill, arrived in Honolulu September 19th. They 
have been engaged by the Board of the Hawaiian Evangel- 
ical Association to take up the work of Christian evan geli- 
zation among the Portuguese, of whom there are now 
about 12,000 in the islands. A Mission House has been 
bought, an evening school begun, with which will be con- 
nected a loan library and a reading room. Singing classes 
have been formed, and an athletic organization for the 
young men will soon be started. Preaching services are 
held regularly every Sunday in the Armory, and cottage 
prayer meetings begun in different neighborhoods. The 
Rev. Mr. Pires, who came simply to inaugurate the work, 
has only three months’ Jeave of absence from his church. 
His expenses are paid by the Hawaiian Board, and the 
work has opened most auspiciously. 

Mr. F. W. Damon, Superintendent of the Chinese Mission 
Work, has been obliged to go to the States, hoping for 
recovery of health if temporarily freed from the burden of 
care in connection with the pressing needs of this Chinese 
work, It costs about $4,000 a year to maintain the churches, 
schools, and colporteurs for the benefit of the 20.000 
Chinese resident at the islands. The Chinese church at 
Honolulu has a congregation of about 150, two pastors (obe 
for the Hakkab-speaking Chinese; one for the Bunti), a 
Suuday-school cf 80 children. There is another church 
also at Kohala, where a free school for Chinese children is 
also maintained. The boys’ school at Honolulu has three 
teachers in English; one,in Chinese, The girls’ school bas 
a Caingse and an Eaglish teacher, and evening schools in 
English for Chinese young men are also maintained, 
Colporteurs in Mani and Kanai are doing what they cap 
to spread Gospel light among the thousands of Chinese 
living on these islands. 

In mission work among the Japanese, the Hawaiian 
Board has the co operation of the Japanese Methodist 
Mission in San Francisco, Several young men, converts of 
that mission, have been sent down from San Francisco, 
and the Rev. Mr. Fisher, lately of Rochester, N. Y., has 
charge of the work as resident superiotendent. There are 
now 13,600 Japanese on the islands, who send back to Japan 
every quarter, about $50,000, saved from their wages. 
Outside of Honolulu the most thoroughly worked distri:t 
is Hilo. The Rev. Jiro Okabe has charge of the work there 
with three assistants. He has established an invalids’ 
home; and last year seventy-two Japanese made profession 
of Christian faith and were duly baptized. Living on dif- 
ferent and widely separated plantations, they have not as 
yet been organizedinto a church. Mr. Okabe was ordained 
in Honolulu at the meeting of the Genera] Association of 
the Hawaiin Evangelical Churches, last June. 

the annual report of the Hawaiian Evangelical Associ- 
ation shows the great variety and extent of Christian labor 
at the islands. The Hawaiian Board acts as the Executive 
Committee. Itis composed of both foreigners and natives, 
elective members in three classes, each serving three years 
one-third being natives. The Hon. A. F. Judd,Chancellor of 
the Kingdom, is the President; the Rev. O. P. Emerson, 
Secretary. It has seven Standing Committees—on Finance, 
‘Morning Star,” appropriations from A. B. C. F. M., Edu- 
cation, Publications, Home Missions, Foreign Missions. 
The total receipts last year were $44 857.02; and these, be- 
sides this invested fund, now amounting to $15,795 15, of 
which the income is available annually. The Book Room 
Fold over $1,000 worth of Hawaiian books last year. Koha- 
la Girls’ School was re-opened at an expense of $2,370 18, 

The North Pacific Missionary Institute, established in 
1870, as a training-school for Hawaiian pastors and mission- 
aries, and since 1877 under the charge of the Rev. Dr. C. 
M. Hyde, opened for the new school year, October 6th, with 
nineteen students in attendance, six entering this year. 
The new buildings, erected last year, cost $10,000. Negoti- 
ations have begun to secure an assistant for the Rey. Dr. 
Hyde. It is hoped also to secure two or three additional 
helpers for work among the Hawaiians to reside on the 
other islands. 

The Hawaiian Board acts in co-operation with the A. B. 
C. F. M. in providing and arranging for the annual voyage 
of the ‘‘ Morning Star” and the work of the Micronesian 
Mission. There are six Hawaiian ordained missionaries, 
with their wives, stationed on the Gilbert Islands; three, 
with their wives, in the Marquesas. When news came of the 
recent émeute in Penape, when the natives rose against the 
Spaniards, endangering the prosperity of the mission and 
the lives of the two missionary ladies, teachers in the Mis- 
sion Girls’ School; the Hawaiian Board sent a statement of 
the fact tothe Hon. J. L. Stephen, U. S. Minister Resident, 
Admiral Brown, of the U. S. F. S. “ Charleston,” did not 
think it possible to render any seasonable assistance by 
dispatching a vessel from Honolulu to Ponape. No compen- 
sation has yet been made to the Mission for property taken 
and destroyed several years ago. The little yacht “‘ Robert 
W. Logan,” built in the ship-yard at Benicia, Cal., left San 
Francisco, September 24th, arrived at Hilo, October 11th. 
Leaving Hilo October 19th, the yacht came into Hon- 
Olulu harbor, October 19th, and will leave soon for 
her permanent work in the Eastern Caroline Is- 
lands, especially the Ruk Lagoon and the Mort- 
lock Islands. Captain Worth, her commander, was con- 
verted while trading in Micronesia, and with his wife, a 
native of Ponape, were efficient helpers to that model 
Pioneer missionary, the Rev. R. W. Logan, who established 

the Ruk Mission, and after whom the little craft has been 
named. 

HONOLULD, 8, I. 


THE Church Missionary Society (Anglican) has re- 
ceived information to the effeet that Bishop Tucker, who 
is on his way to the Nyanza mission, Central Africa, has 
been struck down with fever on the southern shore of the 


lake. Two of his companions are also helpless from the 
8ame disease, 











APPEALS OF SECRETARIES. 
“UNTO GOD THE THINGS WHICH ARE GOD’s. 


BY JUDSON SMITH, D.D., 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board. 


The story of Modern Missions is more striking and attract- 
ive than any creation of the fancy. T hrough a century of 
heroic planting and providential support this work has ad- 
vanced from its feeble beginnings toa pitch of marvelous 
expansion and glorious promise. During this brief space of 
time, with no adventitious aids of wealth, or prestige, or 
power, and against tremendous obstacles, by its own intrin 
sic energy, it has called into being some two hundred soci, 
eties devoted to the evangelization of the world, has now in 
the field 6,000 missionaries and some 30,000 native assistants, 
with a yearly expenditure of above $11,250,000, and sustains 
a network of missionary operations among all the great 
unevangelized nations and populations of the globe. 
Nearly one million souls are at present embraced in the 
membership of mission churches, with three or four times 
that number of adherents; at least 40,000 picked youth of 
both sexes are gathered in mission colleges and high schools 
and 400,000 in day schools; the Bible is translated into three 
hundred different languages and dialects, and to-day is ac 
cessible to the larger part of the human race. 

A point in this great work has now been reached, in 
which the final issue in the Christianization of the whole 
race, under God, is assured. Considerable portions of the 
heathen world, like the South Sea Islands, are already sub- 
stantially Christianized; in other portions, like India and 
Japan, Christianity is rapidly advane ng to the leading 
place among the forces which shape the future of 
those peoples; and everywhere the opposition of govern 
ments and of false religions, once so serious an obstacle is 
giving way or changing to indifference, if not to cordial 
welcome. Public interest at home is widely awakened: 
the youth of our day feel the inspirations of a high and 
majestic service, and in unprecedented numbers are volun- 
teering for this work; the mission fields are opening as 
never before; even the Dark Continent is swinging with 
marvelous speed out of its ancient gloom into the open 
light of the world’s gaze. In a sense in which it was never 
true before, the Gospel in our day may be preached to the 
entirehumanorace, The most urgent and critical need of the 
hour is resources with which tomas and cultivate this majes 
tic harvest field of the world and of the ages. Apparently 
nothing more is needed now, with God’s blessing, to push 
this vast and thriving work forward to a speedy and decis 
ive issue in Turkey and Persia, in India and Burmah, in 
China and Japan, in the length and breadth of Africa, and 
on all the islands of the sea—to achieve this glorious result 
within the present generation, nothing is lacking but ade- 
quate means to send out and sustain the needed laborers, 
and generously to foster the expanding work The main 
reason why at this very time there are not mission stations 
and laborers dotted thickly over the vast interior of China 
and Africa and India is, that mission societies have not re 
sources equal to such extension of their work. The doors 
are open; the harvest is ripening; the laborers are ready, 
God's providence favors; but the requisite means are not io 
hand, 

Double the income of these foreign missionary societies 
and you will more than double their work. And why should 
not this instantly be done? The churches and the Christian 
people in them are abundantly able to do this. The pres- 
ent average rate of giving to foreign missions bears no 
proper proportion to the financial ability or yearly increase 
of wealth in our churches. For Congregational Christians 

e American Board it 
would simply require that on the average each church-mem- 
ber should give two cents a week additional to this object. 
Probably there is not & member in any of these churches, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that could not easily meet 
this call, if he felt that it must bemet. ‘That is the one su- 

reme condition. The question is not at all one of ability; 

ut of purpose and consecration, God calls for what is his 

own; can it be that we shall fail to render it? When the 

nation needed men and money to break rebellion and save 

the Union, we gave them both, joyfully and without stint; 

and the war was b:ought to a happy end. Soin this mighty 
s 


to identify themselves without reserve with the Lord of 
redemption, and teel that his cause must go forward at any 
cost, mission treasuries will overflow, the fields wil] throng 
with men, the work will grow apace, and the day of victory 


Boston, MAss. 


THE GREAT WORK GOING ON IN HEATHENDOM. 


BY F. F. ELLINWOOD, D.D., 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 





The work of Foreign Missions is, in one aspect, ove of the 
most uniform and stable of all enterprises in its methods 
and in its support. A thousand predictions have been 
made of its failure as a chimerical and Spasmodic move- 
ment; but year after year and decade after decade it has 
held on its way, ever widening and deepening its influence, 
This is the more remarkable as it relies upon no accumu- 
lated assets and no visible guarantees of any kind. Mis- 
sionary boards and societies venture upon large appropria- 
tions in advance of expected receipts, and through what- 
ever commercial or national vicissitudes they have for 
nearly a century maintained their financial credit. But 
in another view the work of Foreign Missions, like the 
shifting phases of a battle-field, is ‘constantly changing. 
New issues arise, new forms and degrees of resistance are 
presented, or providential changes come to its aid with un- 
expected resources and elements of success. 

At the present moment the mission work in the principal 
fields, is becoming, at least among the leading classes, a 
vast intellectual struggle between truth and error. In 
Japan and India the truth is no longer received with sim- 
ple, childlike trust. 

The very efforts made by missionaries to promote general 
education have proved a savor of life to some, but a savor 
of death to others, They have been aroused toa spirit of 





inquiry but not to a spiritual faith. They have become 
familiar with Western infidelity whose seeds are sown 
broadcast over the great mission fields, and they have 
learned new arguments in support of their old faiths and 
philosophies. They have learned to make use of the press, 
and in many cases they have organized themselves into so- 
cieties or “ Somajes” for an active crusade against Christi- 
anity. 

These things are not to be regarded as discourage- 
ments, but they should be carefully considered, that they 
may stimulate the friends of missions and of the whole 
cause of Christianity to more intelligent and more earnest 
endeavors. They acquaint us more accurately with the 
vastness of the enterprise which the Christian Church of 
modern times has undertaken. : 
,_ The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, D. D., of Southern India, 
1n speaking of the active resistance of the present Hindu- 
ism, said recently: ‘“* We are not by any means discouraged 
by these facts. Weare not altogether sorry to have it so. 

othing is so disheartening as the stolid or contemptuous 
indifference so often manifested in past years, The inten- 
sity of this opposition attracts public attention widely to 
our message; to our weapons that are doing them this dam- 
age. We know nowthat Hinduism has been hit; that it has 
been vitally wounded.” 

Or the other hand, we have many assuring indicatiors 
that the work of missions onthe whole i« in a more hopeful 
condition than ever be‘ore. Itis no longer a feeble vine 
planted on some foreign soil. Its roots are striking deep 
at home as well as abroad; for if it is anything, itis a 
world-wi''e evterprise. While the Church at home is giv- 
ing, it is also receiving. There is an interchange of know]l- 
edge and of feeling which constitutes the very essence of 
vital and aggressive Christianity More Christian hearts 
are interested in missions than ever before, both in the 
Churches and i» the undenominational or; anizations out- 
side of the Churches. Never before in the history of Chris- 
tianity has there been so grand a rallying of the energy 
ande ‘thusiasm of the young as there is to-duy Never was 
so much money contributed; never wee there so many who 
were ready to say: “Here are we: send us.” At the same 
time, in spite of all obstacles on the foreign field, the sta- 

istics of growth hold on their steady and their upward 
course. Kach decade. compared with the preceding one, 
shows tha’ the in-gathering of professed Christians in 


Christian denominations of our own country hunoreds of 
churches are disbanded every year, while yet, on the whole, 
the vast work of church extension moves over the moun- 
tams and the prairies, and across the continent from ocean 


Doubtless it is well that in the great nations of the East 
there is just now an unprecedented ferment of religious 
thought ‘The truth has gotten at the forces of error at 
last, and the grapple is not only close but it extends 
along the whole line that belts the globe. It is one battle 
whether in India or in the United States. The cheap issues 
of our iconoclastic infidelity are sold by thousands in the 
bazaars of Calcutta, and the old faiths of Krishna and 
Gautama are paraded in Boston and New York. Let it be 
written on the palms of every Christian man and woman 
that national isolation is po longer parent that a selfish 
Americanism in religion is fatal. The Kirgdom of Christ 
is world wide; the Kingdom of Satan is world wide. The 
work of missions is Christianity, and Christianity is the 
spread of missions, 


New York Ciry, 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MISSION FUND. 


BY THE REV. A. A. FULTON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


So many letters have reached me in reference to the 
founding of a distinctively Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor Mission Fund that I feel bound to set 
forth, briefly, the nature of this plan. 

To the missionary the heathen world is a tremendous 
reality. The wasting disease is there, and an infallible 
remedy exists; but the power to make the application is 
wanting. The great work of evavgelizing the heathen 
world is to be brought about chiefly by a trained native 
agency. To call forth, and equip this class, will require 
systematic, proportionate, persistent giving on the part: f 
Christians. The Church in China and India will some day 
be self-supporting and self-propagating. How soon is for 
Christians to say. I had seen so many thousand villages 
ready for the Gospel, and no one to proclaim the truth, that 
1 determined to try to persuade young people’s societies in 
my own (Presbyterian) Church to assume, each, the sup- 

ort of one native preacher, teacher, or bible woman. At 

es Moines, Iowa, | first spoke to a Society of Christian En- 
deavor. They voted 360 for a native teacher. | then began 
to urge — societies the possibilities of great things, if 
each would give two cents per week. All would then be 
personally interested. I soou had $1,000. { received an in. 
vitation to address the Indiana State Convention of Chris. 
tian Endeavor. Up to that time | had no thought of going 
outside of my own denomination; but when | Saw the large 
number of young people from other churches, it occurred 
to me that they might receive benefit from this plan. The 
plan was presented, and after the address the question was 
put tothe different societies, by Dr. Rondthaler, of Indian- 
apolis, and the entire house stood up in roy | approval. 
Minnesota State Conveution adopted the plan, followed by 
Delaware, and the unions of Harrisburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati and St. Louis. Scores of societies have 
sent in their names, which new reach into the thousands, 
Names have reached me from Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Christian 
Church, Quakers, and others, 

The fund is interdenominational. The money is paid 
every week, or every month, to the treasurer of the local 
society, who forwards the money every six months to the 
treasurer of foreign missions of their denomination, In 
each book there are places for 100 names. Opposite each 
name there are fifty-two squares, one foreach week. When 


This plan is eminently feasible. Every one can give two 
cents per week. If we attempt more we should probably 
fail. All honor the cause, and participate equally in the 
great work. If all contribute the aggregate will be $700,000 
yearly for missions. Not only will this splendid sum be 


witably by t 
We expect to have 100,000 names by July, 
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School and College. 


THe Amherst College catalog shows a 
membersbip of 84 seniors, 90 juniors, 100 
sophomores, and 73 freshmen. The fresh- 
man class is small, as is generally the case 
when a distinguished college president re- 
tires. The Faculty shows 22 professors, 7 
instructors, besides librarians and executive 
officers. Professor Frink, of Amherst Col- 
lege, has declined the Willard Professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory and the chair of 
Logic at Dartmouth College. Professor 
Frink came to Amherst from Hamilton Col- 
leze, and has occupied the chair of Rhetoric 
with great success;and the friends of Am- 
herst are much rejoiced that he will remain 
withthem. There appears to be an accession 
of enthusiasm with the coming of the new 
President, Dr. Merrill E. Gates. The cere- 
monies of bis inauguration will take place 
at the coming commencement. 


..-.The data furnished by the official 
university records of Germany show thar 
the average length of attendance in the 
Protestant theological faculty is 7 85 semes- 
ters: in the Catholic theological faculty, 
10.70 semesters; in the Jaw faculty, 7.17 sem- 
esters; in the medical. 12.16 semesters; in 
the philosophical, 11.70 semesters; in the de- 
partment of patural science, 11,16 semesters 
From this it appears that in Germany the 
special preparation for a professional career 
covers from two to three times the period 
dévoted to this object in America. 








..Areform in the payment of lecture 
fees has been inaugurated by the University 
of Pesth. Heretofore, throughout Germany 
and Austria, a student paid according to 
the number of courses for which he sub- 
scribed. Now each and every student at 
Pesth pays thirty florins a semester, and 
for this sum hecan attend whatever courses 
be may select. These fees are paid to the 
professors according to a fixed system, and 
those professors who have heretofore had a 
large income from this source, have received 
an increase of salary. 


..The Rev. Charles F. Thwing, D.D.. 
lately of Minneapolis, will be inauguratd 
February 4th at Cleveland, O.,as President 
of the Western Reserve University and Ad 
elbert College. ‘There will be acidresses by 
the retiring President, Dr. H. C. Haydn, 
by ex-President Hayes, in bebalf of the 
trustees, by Prof, L. F. Potwin, in be- 
half of the faculties, by Prof. A. C. McGif- 
fert, in behalf of the graduates, and by Pres- 
ident Eliot, of Harvard College, followed by 
President Thwiog’s inaugural address. 


.--»The first school election was held in 
Oklahoma Teriitory, December 30th, the 
issue being, mixed or separate schools for 
whites and blacks Underthe laws of the 
Territory women can vote on school ques- 
tions. White women did not vote, but the 
Negro women voted for mixed schools, and 
desperate efforts were made by the blacks 
to carry the day. The returns show that 
separate schools have won by a large vote 


. The Prussian Government is exceed 
ingly liberal to its universities. These al) 
possess rich endowments, yet each year the 
Government grants them large sums for 
running expenses, The budget for 1890-’91 
contains the following items for new build- 
ings alone: Kéoigsburg, 119.734 marks; Ber- 
lin, 537,500; Greifswald, 159,500; Breslau, 
926,416; Haile, 315,000; Kiel, 75 600; Géttin 
gen, 450,550; Marburg, 175,650; Bonn, 185,250, 


..By the bequest of Mathew Thoms, 
over $150,000 has been left to the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati, subject to an annuity of 
$2,000 for ten years. 








Personalities. 


Kine ALEXANDER, of Servia, is now in 
his fourteenth year, and is developing rap- 
idly, both in bodyand mind. In August 
1894 he will have reached his majority, and 
will reign in hisown name. At present his 
education is chiefly of a military character, 
his Governor, Major Miskobitsch, personal- 
ly superintendivg both the theoretical und 
the practical drill. The King holds the 
rank of captain, and directs the exercises 
of a company. His recreation generally 
consists in a drive to the Castle Topshider, 
and during the drive he frequent)y meets 
his mother, who generally arranges to be 
driving in the castle park at the same time. 
King Alexander then gives a military 
salute, and the ex-Queen waves her hand. 
For the present this is all the communica- 
tion mother and son are permitted to have. 
Recently when ex-King Milan was in Bel- 
grad and drove out with his son, they met 
Queen Nathalie. The latter turned her 

ack ts ker former husband, and the young 
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King seemed much affected. King Alexan- 
der frequently writes letters to his father, 
both in French and in Servian. Queen 
Natbalie is prominent in social circles of 
Belgrad, and often receives the representa- 
tives of the different political parties in her 
salon. In the theater she occupies the 
royal box, but only when the young Kiog 
is not present. Officially she is considered 
only as a private person, and no military 
honors of any kind are shown her. Natu- 
rally the peculiar relations of the royal 
family of Servia furnishes food for not a 
little gossip in Belgrad and throughout the 
country. 


..-A few weeks ago there died at Fordham 
one of the last of the inhabitants (Father 
Doucet)of that suburb who remembered Ed- 
gar Allen Poe, and who knew him intimate- 
ly daring his two years’ sojourn in his 
modest little Valentine College. When 
the cares of this world were unusally great 
for Poe, he would wander aroundjand about 
the grounds of St. John’s College, an insti- 
tution which was founded about ten years 
before he himself made his home at Ford- 
ham. He frequently visited the college, 
generally in the afternoon and evening, 
when the Facua!ty were at leisure and coul i 
entertain him. He wis often on these ov- 
cisidas much dapresied in spirit (this was 
shortly before and after his wife’s death), 
and seemed to crave sympathy, would usu- 
ally goaway feeling brighterand happier for 
a few hours of unrestrained conversation. 
Sometimes, however, he would linger dread- 
ing, as it were, to return to his home, and 
the hospitable fathers would provide him a 
bed ; and the grateful poet would spend the 
night with them. Besides the ‘“‘ Universe” 
and some other prose works Poe composed 
three of his best pozms as Fordham, ‘‘ An- 
nabel Lee,’’ *“‘ The Bells,’”’ and ** Ulaume.”’ 
His wife was buried within sight of the 
Harlem River, and hence ‘‘In her tomb by 
the sounding sea.” ‘“‘The Kaven” was writ- 
ten in the wiater of 1844 in a house near the 
present corner of 84th Street aud St. Nicho- 
las Boulevard. The Poe cottage still stands 
intact as he left it forty years ago. It has 
recently become the property of William 
Fearing Gill. 


.. The German Emperor is a great lover 
ot pomp and ceremonies on state occasions, 
and aims to revive the court manners of 
earlier generations, It is only afew months 
ago since he surprised his people with the 
order that at leading conrt ceremonies the 
knee breeches and other paraphernalia of 
the Rococco period should be again intro 
duced at the court of Berlin; and this has 
been done. The Emperor himself does not 
spare time or trouble to conform himself to 
these ideals. During the morning audi 
ences he often changes his uniform a half- 
dozen times. If, for instance, the son of a 
deceased artillery general is to appear to 
return his father’s medals, the Emperor, in 
order to honor the deceased officer, appears 
in artillery uniform. Ia this way he ex 
changes his uniform for that of the cavalry, 
infantry or admiralty, according to the 
character of the audience he grants. If 
representatives of foreign rulers or States 
are to be received, he invariably dons the 
military uniform of this people, or at any 
rate wears their orders and decorations. 


--Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of 
“The Anuglomoniacs” and other nov- 
els, is the Jatest woman novelist to 
win genuine favor with the public, 
is described as a pretty, youngish 
woman, very blonde, with a nice, high- 
bred air. She lives in a solemn, brown- 
stone house in old-fashioned Irving Place, 
where she has gathered together a quanti- 
ty of heavy, carved oak furniture and 
much antique silver that bas a respectable 
Virginia pedigree. Her maiden name was 


Constance Cary, and her family is one of 
the oldest in Virginia. 


....-Mrs. M, Freach Sheldon appears to be 
thoroughly in earnest in her intention of 
going into the heart of Africa. She expects 
to reach Zanzibar in February. Procuring 
guides, interpreters, and supplies there, she 
will enter the Dark Continent at Mombassi, 
and from there she will make her way to 


the mountain and lake of Kilamajare, a 
distance of 400 miles from Zanzibar. i. 
Sheldon’s object in undertaking this ad- 
venturous journey is to study the domestic 
habits of the black men and black women. 
Then she will write a novel about them. 


..-Hon. John Rutger Plantep, Consul- 
General of the Netherlands at New York, 
has presented the Holland Society of that 
city with a handsome gavel and case made 
from wood from the old Dutch Church in 
Delftshaven, in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
worshiped. Running spirally around the 
gavel was a silver plate bearing the in- 
scription: ‘ This gavel and box were made 
from timber taken from the Reformed 
wae of Delftshaven, Holland; built 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY EIGHTH. 


AHAB'S COVETOUSNEKSS.—I KINGs xxI, 
1-16, 





NotEs.—‘‘ Naboth the Jezreelite.”—His 
Dame is certainly appropriate, meaning 
fruits. The name of the plain and city has 
taken its significance from the extraordina- 
ry fertility of the soil, and means God’s 
sowing. For this reason Ahab chose it for 
his chief residence. The residence of Ahab 
was on the eastern side of the city. Here 
was his “ivory house.” (I Kings xxii, 39 ) 
A little farther east, adjoining the royal 
palaces, was the smooth piece of land, made 
valuable because it was cleared out of the 
uneven valley, which was the inheritance 
of Naboth. The modern name of tbis vil- 
lage is Zerim. ** Hard by the palace 
of Ahab, King of Samaria.’’—It is a ques- 
tion exactly where the vineyard of Naboth 
was situated. The subsequent narrative 
points that it was in Samaria rather than 
in Jezreel. Besides, the LXX omit ‘‘ which 
was in Jezreel,” reading ‘the threshing- 
floor of Ahab, King of Samaria.” This is 
another of the many minor Biblical ques- 
tions for casuistry. “*So she wrote letters 
[a letter] in Ahab’s name, and sealed them 
with his seal.’’—Her scribe probably wrote 
on papyrus in the Phenician characters. 
He may have written it with astyluson clay 
inthe Assyrian fashion, and Jezebel then 
impressed the royal seal upon the edge of 
the tablet to give it its spurious authentic 
ity. However it was written, the king never 
signed documents himself, but invariably 
used the seal which was as much a part of 
himself as the peculiarity of handwritiog 
is to any person nowadays.——“‘“ And set 
Naboth on high among the people.’’—In 
the conspicuous seat of judgment. 
“Sons of Belial.”’—This is mistranslated as 
a proper name. It ought to be rendered 
‘sons of lawlessness.”” The word means 
“‘without yoke,” or “‘ without ascent,” or 
“without usefulness ’’; thatis, “unbridled,” 
‘of the lowest condition,” or ‘good for 
nothing’’; in this case, a worthless, hired 
false witness. 

Instruction.—Covetousness is a term ap- 
plied to the natural disposition of a person 
to acquire any kind of property that he 
wants, Ahab’s covetousaess was land, and 
itis one of the most common forms of cu- 
pidity. 

There is no more subtle temptation than 
the wanting more than we have. At first 
this state is not particularly wicked. It 
is not wrongeitber to desire or to plan 
acquisitions; but to brood over an unful 
filled desire; to scheme in one’s imagination 
all sorts of means of accomplishing a covet- 
ous purpose, this leads one too easily into 
planning dishonest ways of getting that 
which is wanted. Is there a parcel of land 
you are eager to buy, then try to buy it if 
you have the money, as Ahab did, and if 
you can afford it; try to get it honorably 
and aboveboard; but if itis impossible to 
do so, don’t villify a man for holding his 
Own; nor fret yourself by considering your- 
self insulted. The Christian way in these 
petty affairs of lifeis to drop them with a 
calm serenity, with no after-thought of 
malice. 

And there are so many trifling moments 
of decision that come up in this line of ar- 
gument, that seem to a person too small to 
mix up with such a broad subject as moral- 
ity. How easy to think that the Christian 
religion is too dignified to be concerned 
with the petty details and transactions of 


business life. Does Christ count the cent at 
the desk? Does he care if I[ plot a bit to 
buy mea horse, or a house, ora farm? Our 
American duplicity is sometimes so clever 
that even the Deity must pardon as he ad- 
mires! How do these little wants of mine 
and my underground ways of reaching them 
affect my church standing? They don’t, 
I can teach the Sunday-school just as well 
and pass the communion plate as solemnly 
and subscribe to the Board with better 
fidelity! Goon. Excuse after excuse; for 
you know that excuses are but sham blinds 
to veil this cardinal fact from your hearts 
that Christ cares infinitely for the secret 
victories over what might be called contra- 
band temptations. 

There is, perhaps, a fair opportunity to 
say a word on forgery. This offense is the 
act of fraudulently making or altering 
writing to the prejudice of another’s right; 
or the making of one thing in imitation of 
another thing with the view to deceive. 
The imitation of a bond, a coin or a writin 
is an immorality before "God and men, an 
punishable by the latter with incarceration. 
‘There is no easier crime nor one more fas- 
cinating or more pitilessly punished. Let 
there be born in your mind a horror of imi- 
tating anything either for fun or in earnest. 
Don’t copy your father’s or your mother’s 
handwriting, because you think it is smart. 
Don’t use another’s seal to stamp a letter. 
Be yourself in every way, at all times. A 
mau had better drink prussic acid and be 
done with it than imitate another’s hand- 
writing tor deceit. Let Jezebel’s crime of 
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forgery and the sin it entailed upon others, 
the miserable end it brougut upon herself, 
be a stern and sufficient warning to any one 
who is te mpted in that direction. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BURROWS, J. L., Norfolk, Va., resigns. 

JEFFERS, EpWarp M., Colgate University, ac- 
cepts call to Sandusky, Ohio. 

LEATHERS, F. 8.. Haverhill, accepts call to 
Lyme Center, Mass. 

MITCHELL, JoHN, Hendersonville, Penn.. re- 
signs. 

SANFORD. A. F., Oneonta, N. Y., accepts call 
to Star Valley, Penn. 

SMITH, Brows E., Canaan, N. Y., accepts call 
to Long Plain, Mass. 

TIBBALS, E. G., Berea, Obio, died Jan. 17th 
aged 70. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 
yj ALBERT F., Bath, N. H., accepts call 
Byfield, Mass. 

OAMPERLL, Jambs, Reed City. Mich.. accepts 
call vo Franksville and Raymond. Wis. 

CHAFFIN, J. W., Kingsley, Ia,, resigns. 

CREDEFORD, GeorGz H., Bangor Sem., called 
to Wilton, Me. 

CROKER, Joun. Cincinnati, accepts call to 
Green Mountain, Ia. 

EASTMAN, MorGAN’ L., Royalton, Wis., re- 
signs. 

FORBES, FRANK S.. Nebraska City, accepts 
callto Provo City, Utah. 

HALL, GeorGe 8S. England, accepts call to 
Second ch., San Diego, Cal. 

HARRIS, BensaMuN, Frestburg. Md., accepts 
ca!l to Homestead, Penn. 

HUBBARD, CHarR.uEs F. W., Ellsworth, Me. 
resigns. 

KILLIP, RoBeErt, Genoa, Neb., resigns. 

MARTIN. J. L., West Dora, accepts call to Tyler 
and Lake Stay, Minn. 

NE‘WCOMB, Aaron 8.. South Kaukauna, ac- 
cepts call to Eagle River, Wis. 

ODLIN, JaMEs E., Goffstown, called to Wau- 


kegan, Il. 
PEASE, WILLIAM P., Rising City, Neb., re- 
signs. 


PEET, STEPHEN D., Mendon, [Il., resigns. 

PRESCOTT, Georae W., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
resigns. 

RODGERS. Ltvi, Georgetown, Mass., accepts 
call to Greenwich, Conn. 

TURRALL, C. W., Adair, Ia,, accepts cail to 
Genoa, Neb. 

VOTAW, Ettav H. Geneva, 0., resigns. 

WILSON, Geonss E., Collinwood, accepts cali 
to Clyde, ¢ 

WILLIAMS, “ THOMAS, Keene Valley, accepts 

call to Howells, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, WicLiAm H., Marion, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Springfield, Mo. 

WOOD, L. MORGAN, Bloomington, I11., called 
to Detroit, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALDERSON, 8. B., Washington C. H., Obio. 
called to Pasadena, Cal. 

BALDRILDGF. H. C., Bonaparte, la., called to 
Wabash, Bridgeport and Pisgah, Il. 

BRANDEN. R. M. L., Tekama, accepts call to 
Edgar, Neb. 

CHOUKLEY. D. P.. Lynchburg, Va., accepts 
cail to Philadelphia, Penn. 

COULTER, R. H., Gallipolis, O., resigns. 

DAILEY, W. N. R., Nephi, Utah, resigns. 

DILLON, R. MatTTsHew, McCormick Theo. 
Sem., cailed to Mitchell, Ind. 

HAMILTON, S. M., New York, N. Y., accepts 
call to Louisville, Ky. 

KILBURN, Joun K., Wyoming, Penn., called 
to Pleasantville and Absecon, N. J. 

KNEELAND, M. D., Titusville, Penn., called 
to Roxbury, Mass. 

BATS. ©. C. C., Bridgeport, called to Johnstown, 

enn 

MARQUOIS, R. R., Osage City, Kan., resigns. 

PETERS, Joun E., Pleasantville and Abse 
con, N. J., resigns. 

RICHARDS, J. E., St. Louis, called to Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

RUSBRIDGE. J. L., U. P., Buffalo, N. Y., 
called to Philadeiphia, Penn. 

STEARNS, W. I., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 

VANCE, Secsy F., nema Theo. Sem., 
called to Gerard, Ka 

— F. M. " Papillion, Neb, called to Af- 
ton, la. 

WHITE, JAMES 
January 22d. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRUGLES, CHARLES E., Missouri, accepts call 
Aad Chester, N. Y. 

OOD, HosaArt, Oakland, accepts call 

nta Barbara. Cal. 

CODDINGTON. HERBFRT G., Marcellus, ac- 
cepts call to Syracuse, N. Y. 

GRIFFITH, Henry A., Downington, Penn., 
accepts cal) to Silver Spring d. 

JACKSON, HENRY MELVILLE, Richmond, Va., 
consecrated Bisho . Selma, Ala., Jan. 2st. 

MICHELL, O. 8., ae eens 0., accepts call to 


8., D.D., Rockhill, 8. C., died 


MOSHER, Pat Lip W.. "Troy, N. Y., accepts call 
to Muskegon, Mich. 

PRALL, WILLIAM, south Guenge, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Detroit. Mich 

RiCHEY, Cemon, Fon du Lac, Wis., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANDERSON, Davin, United Pres., Philade)- 
phia, Penn., called to Beulah, N. Y. 
BICKFORD , L. P., Free Baptist Wixem, Mich.. 


CHURCH” 8. D., Free to Button, \ Desrdens Center, 
e a accepts call to mem, V t. 

COOK, JoseprH L.. Meth Ln died January 
we as ville, N. Y., aged 84 

CRA H. P., Reformed, Coeymans, N. Y., ac- 
a call to Southampton. Penn. 

DAMAR, J., Reformed, Hope, accepts call to 
Grand a a Mich. 


HA = AH, C. P., Luth., Meering Springs, ac- 
sorte o call to Pittsburgh, Pen 
wr , United Pres., “ Gornee, Ia., re- 


main, Ww. W. E., psath-. Allegbeny, accepts call to 


METZ ER. c., Luth., Sebewaing, Mich., resigns. 

MOFFET, C.. United Pres., Woonsocket, 8. D., 

called. to College Springs, la. 

a -1L- Baptist, Providence, R.L, 
‘to Haverbil!, Mass 

SAVAGE, M. a Unit., Boston, , called to 

Chicago, Il 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for furtheF notice,] 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S JOURNAL.* 


THE story of this Journal and of its re- 
cent publication has been already given 
in our columns. The Journal itself we 
have not been able to review until now. 

The two small, quarto, vellum-bound, 
manuscript volumes which contain the 
original, passed at Sir Walter’s death into 
the hands of his son-iu-law and biogra- 
pher, John Gibson Lockhart, who, tho he 
printed no single chapter of the Diary 
in full, and omitted and altered as much 
as he pleased, did really make public the 
most important parts. 

It is the highest possible testimony to 
the skill and judgment of Lockhart, as 
well as to Scott’s confidence in him, not 
only that his Life of Sir Walter has 
stood unrivaled, but that the publication 
of this journal intime of the seven last 
and critical years of his life should add so 
little to and change so little of the biog- 
raphy as it previously stood. But strange 
to say instead of diminishing the in- 
terest of the present publicat on, this con- 
sideration rather adds to it, by taking the 
Journal out of the category of facts in 
evidence, which require to be sifted, and 
inviting us to read the book with a quiet 
mind and enjoy it to the full. 

The Journal begins in 1825 and is con- 
tinued with intervals, which become 
more frequent toward the end to April 
16th, 1832, when it breaks off abruptly at 
Rome in the unfinished sentence: ‘* We 
slept reasonably, but on the next morn- 
ing”— Scott’s literary achievement lies 
very largely back of the earlier of these 
dates. His fame as a poet, which had 
risen to the flood in ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake” in 1810, began to ebb in ‘* The 
Vision of Don Roderick ” the next year. 
In the two or three following years he 
became so convinced that his own poetic 
vein was exhausted, while the genius of 
Byron was just rising in splendor, as to 
deepen and quicken the impulse, to find 
for his own genius the form of expression 
which belonged to it by right of nature, 
and in which he could not be outshone. 

What is called accident played the 
usual part in solving the problem, and in 
July, 1814, ‘‘ Waverley” was published, 
anonymously, as if by an author not yet 
sure of his fate and unwilling to compro- 
mise himself in the failure which very 
possibly might ensue. He was not long 
in doubt, Tne immediate and general 
response which followed the publication 
not only showed that Scott had now 
struck the line of work which would 
give his powers their fullest expression, 
but it kindled in his ambitious and sus- 
ceptible mind that passion for acquiring a 
tanded estate and building up a family 
which was so deeply ingrained in his 
nature and so closely allied to some of 
his finest qualities and most characteris- 
tic defects. 

Then foliowed in rapid succession that 
wonderful series of historical novels 
which have fixed his position in litera- 
ture as the founder of the historic ro- 
mance and which still stand foremost and 
unrivaled in their class. 

Lockhart has somewhere in a very 
sound analysis of Sir Walter’s genius 
suggested that it was a genius which 
climbed and blossomed ona supporting 
trellis or framework of history. It may 
have been that the love of history in the 
antiquarian form and in the dramatic 
form was so deep in his heart that noth- 
ing but this could kindle his imagination 
to its full force. At all events, he gives 
much the same account of himself when 
he says in the Journal: ‘‘Give me the 
facts andI will put in the imagination 
and the embellishments.” 

This was the genius that was now to 
illustrate itself in the ‘* Waverley Series.” 
Beginning with ‘‘ Waverley,” 1814, the 
series was ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” 1815; ‘‘ The 
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Antiquary,” 1816; ‘Tales of my Land- 
lord,” 1816; ** Rob Roy,” 1817; “The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian,” 1818; *‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor,” and additional *‘ Tales 
of my Landlord,” published the same 
year; ‘‘Ivanhoe,” which came out in 
1819; in 1820 ‘“*The Abbot”; ‘ Kenil- 
worth” and the “‘ Pirate” in 1821; ‘‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel” in 1822; ‘+ Peveril of 
the Peak,” ‘“‘ Quentin Durward,” and “St. 
Renan’s Well,” in 1823; *‘ Redgauntiet ” 
in 1824; these with ‘‘The Tales of the 
Crusaders,” ‘‘ The Betrothed” and ‘The 
Talisman” were all published before the 
Journal opens in November, 1825. 

In this month began the financial panic 
in London, which the following January 
brought down Constable & Co. in Edin- 
burgh, and soon after the printing house 
of James Ballantyne & Co. These failures 
involved Scott in financial liabilities 
which have been variously estimated, but 
which did not vary much from £150,000, 
@ great sum at any time, but at that time, 
and under the Scottish laws, an enormous 
sum. 

Notes of coming trouble are heard in 
the Journal almost at once.- Nov. 25th 
he resolves to take in sail, to buy no more 
land, nor books, nor expensive trifles, to 
build no more, to clear off incumbrances, 
‘* which resolutions, with health and my 
habits of industry will make me ‘ sleep in 
spite of thunder.’” 

There is hardly anything io biograpbic 
literature which surpasses in human and 
dramatic interest the picture we have in 
this Diary of this man opposing his breast 
to the storm which now broke upon him. 
In these respects the Diary is vastly supe- 
rior to Lockhart’s Life, presenting the 
history to usin the dramatic simplicity of 
another tragedy of Lear, in which the 
passions and emotions engaged are hardly 
less and the central figure and the moral 
motives vastly greater. . 

We are not to look on the disaster 
which caused all this trouble as simply 
another financial reverse of the kind the 
world is unhappily too familiar with. 
We must recall what Scotland was then, 
what public opinion was, and what Sir 
Walter was himself. This the Diary en- 
ables us to do with the vividness and un- 
failing directness of dramatic reality. The 
views of refined society as to trade and 
commerce were not then what they are 
now, and they are not now in Edinburgh 
what they are in New York. The distinc- 
tion between literary work for itself and 
as a trade or business was broader than it 
isnow and insisted on rigidly. In the cri- 
sis that came on Scott the curtain of con- 
cealment was rudely torn down. The 
greatest and proudest literary man that 
Scotland had ever produced seemed sud- 
denly vaught dabbling in pelf and hiring 
out his genius to make money. 

The motives which had driven him into 
these commercial relations were not those 
of the business man pure and simple. 
Still less were they ambition to be rich, 
His ambition lay higher and was of a 
kind to glorify his whole tragic endeavor 
and endear him the more to the hearts of 
his countrymen. 
| He was a proud Scotch Tory, aristo- 
ératic in his feelings, proud of his descent 
from an old and honorable house and of 
his connection with the great ducal fam- 
ily of Buccleuch and its claims of royal 
blood. The passion that lay smoldering 
deepest in his breast, and kindled into 
flame on the great success of the Waverley 
Novels, was the passion to build up a 
family among the landed gentry of Rox- 
burghshire. He was a man of honor in 
the highest and deepest sense. More truly 
than Cassius he might say ‘‘ honor is the 
subject of my story.” So far did he 
Garry itas to rate honor higher than life 
and fortune, and even stand ready under 
the notions of the time to go outin its 
hame when called on to do so. The Diary 
furnishes many examples. All this must 
be remembered to appreciate the extraor- 
dinary interest of the volumes before us. 

| We have alluded in a previous iesue to 
Scott’s noble bearing when the storm 
broke on him. We quote the passage 
again: 

|“ Venit ila suprema dies. My extrem- 
ity hascome. . . . I suppose it will in- 
volve my all, But if they leave me £500, I 


can still make it £1,000 or £1,200a year. 
And if they take my salaries of £1,300 and 
£300, they cannot but give me something 
outof them. I have been rash in anticipat- 
ing funds to buy land; but then I made 
from £5,000 to £10 000 a year, and land was 
my temptation. Ithink nobodycan losea 
penny—that is one comfort. This 
news will make sad hearts at Darnick, and 
in the cottages of Abbotsford. . . . My 
children are provided for; thank God for 
that. My dogs will wait for mein vaio. It 
is foolish, but the thoughts of parting from 
these dumb creatures have moved me more 
than any of the painful reflections I have 
put down. . - Imust end this or I 
shall lose the tone of mind with which men 
should meet distress.”’ 

Nature had endowed him with great 
qualities of endurance, a brave heart, 
exuberant spirits, endless humor; and he 
had stored his mind with a yet more in- 
exhaustible stock of literary gems, 
quaint, merry and comic, which served 
the double purpose of kindling the good 
spirits in his breast and of drawing off 
the bad ones when they threatened dan- 
ger. No man knew better than he the 
perils of brooding, nor had marked more 
firmly in his mind the limitations where 
sane minds raise the warning note 

** Madness lies that way.” 
Above all, aristocrat as he was, he had in 
him the heart of the people and threw 
himself on the people. In the darkest 
hour he writes: 
“*In scenes like these, which break our heart, 

Comes Punch, like you and——’ 

* Mais pourtant, cultivons notre jardin. 
The public favor is my only lottery. I have 
long enjoyed the foremost prize, and some- 
thing in my breast tells me my evil genius 
will not overwhelm meif I stand by myself.”’ 

The first work into which he plunged 
was ‘‘ Woodstock,” waich was dashed off 
in three months, and brought him £8,228, 
It was written in the hight of his troubles, 
but while they were to him a “ tonic and 
a bracer,” and before he had entered on 
that long and sad experience of decline 
which forms the latter part of the Diary. 
The ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparie” be- 
longs to the same period, and is said to 
have brought him £18,000. The Diary 
is full of the notes of work and prepara- 
tion during the production of these crea- 
tions of his brain. When they are done 
end the series runs on into “ Anne of 
Geirstein,” ‘‘Count Robert of Paris,” 
‘*Castle Dangerous,” and the like, the 
succession pales and the great Wizard of 
the North seems to be crossed in his work 
with the painful thought that the center 
of his reliance may fail in the failure of 
his powers. There was hereditary reason 
for this fear in the history of the family, 
whose enemy had been paralysis. Of the 
incursions of this insidious foe and of his 
first stroke we have the painful record in 
this Diary. 

But life was too full, brilliant and ob- 
jective in Scott to permit his Journal to 
hold the shady side or run on in the minor 
key. His courage was too high for this, 
and fills every page with inspiration. To 
use his own comparison with Burns’s poor 
laborer: 

“So constantly in Ruin's sight, 
The view o’t gives me little fright,” 
and, as for humor, it never fails. 

Other sorrows came to him in those 
troubled years, of which we need only 
allude to the death of his wife, May 15th, 
1826, at Abbotsford. The Journal contains 
many brief and broken entries alluding to 
this event. The one made three days 
after her death is too characteristic of the 
husband and too full of tribute to the 
wife to be omitted, especially as her well 
known defects are concealed in noble 
silence: 

‘“*May 18.—Another day, and a bright 
one to the external world, again opens on us; 
the air soft, and the flowers smiling, and 
the leaves glittering. They cannot refresh 
her to whom mild weather was a natural 
enjoyment. Cerements of lead and of wood 
already hold her; cold earth must have her 
soon. But itis not my Charlotte, it is not 
the bride of my youth, the mother of my 
children, that will be laid among the ruins 
of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited 
in gayety and pastime. No, no. She is sen- 
tient and conscious of my emotions some- 
where—somehow; where we cannot tell; 





how we cannot tell; yet would I not at this 


moment renounce the mysterious yet certain 
hope that I shall see her in a better world, 
for all that this world can give me. The 
necessity of this separation,—that necessity 
which rendered it even a relief,—that and 
patience must be my comfort. I do not ex- 
perience those paroxysms of grief which 
others do on the same occasion. [ can exert 
myself and speak even cheerfully with the 
poor girls. But alone, or if anything touches 
me—the choking sensation. I have been to 
her room: there was no voice in it—no stir- 
ring; the pressure of the coffin was visible 
on the bed, but it had been removed else- 
where; all was neat as she loved it, but all 
was calm—calm as death. I remembered 
the last sight of her; she raised herself in 
bed, and tried to turn her eyes after me, 
and said, with a sort of smile, ‘ You all have 
such melancholy faces.’ They were the 
last words I ever heard her utter, and I 
hurried away, for she did not seem quite 
conscious of what she said.. When I re- 
turned, immediately [before] departing, she 
was ina deepsleep. It is deeper now. This 


. was but seven days since. 


“They are arranging the chamber of 
death; that which was long the apartment 
of connubial happiness, and of whose ar- 
rangements (better than in richer houses) 
she was so proud. They are treading fast 
and thick. For weeks you could have heard 
a foot-fall. Oh, my God!”’ 

Of his literary history and methods the 
Diary contains a good deal, but not much 
which has not already been extracted 
from it. He was not over-nice about 
grammar or style and did not mean to be. 
In the lowered tone of his humbied 
period he bows to criticism but after all 
strikes out a very Shakespearean line of 
freedom for himself. ‘‘ I write grammar,” 
he says, ‘tas I speak, to make my meaning 
known, and a solecism in point of compo- 
sition, like a Scotch word in speaking, is 
indifferent to me. I never learned gram- 
mar.” What he writes down as to ‘‘ Jem 
Ballantine’s ” deep and solemn remon- 
strance upon the carelessness of the 
‘*‘Bonaparte” is still more vigorous tho it 
may cut across some other laws than 
those of grammar: 

* The rogue is right too. 
recting my style to the 

*Jemmy Jemmy linkum feedle” ~ 
tune of what is called fine writing, I’ll be 
d—d if I do.” 

He was never very accurate in quotation, 
Many examples occur in the Journal. 
The funniest is perhaps in the second vol- 
ume where he confuses Marsyas and St, 
Polycarp as to their manner of death. 
Some of his apparent errors are more 
probably intentional changes as when he 
quotes from Burns 

* The best o’t, the worst o’t 
Is only just to die.” 
Burns wrote, ‘Is only for to beg,” which 
would not answer Scott’s turn at all, Some 
of these errors may have been misprints. 
One amusing instance traced back to 
Ballantyne to whom he wrote in a note: 
**Imagine your printing that the Doug- 
lasses atter James II had dirked the Earl, 
trailed the royal safe conduct at the tail of 
& serving-man, instead of a starved mare.” 
On the strength of some entries in the 
Journal we have a good deal of moral- 
izing as to the productive literary value of 
the early morning hours and soon. The 
truth is, however, Scott was not system- 
atic. No man who can write in haste as 
he wrote ‘* Woodstock,” for example, 
ever is. Heconfesses as much (Vol. II, 
p. 135). He says he wishes he had sys- 
tematic habits (who does not,) but that he 
has not; that he gets into motion slowly 
and with difficulty (like a spavined horse, 
be says), but acquires agility by motion, 
and cannot stop without losing it all. 
The fact is, in his heart he thought scorn 
of writers who wrote 
** Slaves to an hour and vassals to a bell,” 
and called them “* poor creatures.” 
The Journal contains many capital an- 
ecdotes and interesting incidents. Some 
have been culled from it for the. press; 
some have not, so far as we know. David 
Hume’s one verse of poetry, scratched on 
a pane of glassin the inn at Carlisle, we 
have seen: 
* Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl 
Here godless boys God's glories equall 
Here Scotsmen’s heads do guard the wall 
But Corby’s walks atone for all.” 

Dr. Black's story of Hume’s serene and 


But as to cor- 





philosophic death we do not remember to 
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have seen. It comes from his nephew, 
the Baron Hume, to Scott, who records it 
with every mark of truth. His account 
of Coleridge, as he met him at a dinner 
in London with Sotheby, is immensely 
amusing, but too long to be quoted, ex- 
cept in the playful irony of the end: 

** Mr: Coleridge behaved with the utmost 
complaisance and temper, but relaxed not 
from his exertions. ‘ Zounds! I was never 
so bethumped with words.’ Merritt’s im- 
patience must have cost him an extra six- 
pence worth of snuff.”’ 

This could not have been the dinner 
when, as the Duke of Wellington com- 
plained to Lord Mihon, Scott was talked 
down by Croker, whom they had every 
day, but Scott only this once. The same 
volume contains a capital story of Croker 
which has been published before. Din- 
ing with the King at the Pavilion, Croker 
chanced to sit near the Duke of Clarence, 
who for some reason had a seat low down 
the table, and, being out of humor with 
the Admiralty, went on to say that if he 
were King be would do the whole Board 
away, and be Lord High Admiral himself. 
Presently tae King asked what his 
brother and the others were ta!king about 
so warmly, ‘ Ob,” replied Croker, ‘it’s 
only his Royal Highne s of Clar: nce, who 
is so condescending us to tell us what he 
wili do when he is king.” 

And so the Journal goes on to the end, 
and a marvelous Journal it is—rich, sim- 
ple, honest, full of passages to delight 
even now the Mediterranean wanderer 
and the Italian traveler. As we look back 
over the Journal, and try to form an im- 
pression of it as a whole, we have first 
of all to reflect that it relates at must to 
only seven years of Sir Walter’s life, and 
those years of abnormal stress ending in 
abnormal decline. Thev were, however, 
important years, and the events which 
depressed him, and finally broke him 
down, brought out in this time the whole 
characteristic energy and virtue of all 
kinds in the man. On the whole, we are 
disposed to accept ‘‘ The Gurnal,” as he 
wrote it on the title page, and as he play- 
fully refers to it often in the Diary, as the 
complete representation of Scutt in the 
full ripeness and reach of his powers. 
It is a piece of transparent simplicity, 
free from moralizing and free from atti- 
tudes, in which Scott shows his heart and 
writes down his thoughts, experiences 
and personal records. He even describ:s, 
as far probably as he understands them, 
his religious convictions, And certaiply 
the book brings us nearer to the man and 
the man nearer tous than the Life, by 
his son-in-law, excellent and unrivaled 
as that Life is. 


-— 


A HANDFUL OF FICTION. 


Mrs. BURTON HARRISON’S new novel, 
Flower de Hundred, is a more pleasing 
piece of work than her ** Anglomaniacs,’’ 
Init she has catered less to the conven- 
tional demands of city readers. ‘The story 
is a good one, well filled with incident, and 
infused with the picturesque spirit of life 
in the Old South. We recommend it as one 
of the best romances of recent writing. 
(Cassell Publishing Co. - $1.00.) Widow 
Guthrie is the title of Richard Malcolm 
Jolinston’s latest story. We find it a 
charming study of characters and types 
peculiar to those localities known appar- 
ently only to Mr. Johnston. Readers who 
have enjoyed the ‘‘ Dukesboro Tales’’ will 
be eager to peruse Widow Guthrie, which, 
the publishers tell us, is considered by the 
author his magnum opus in fiction. It is 
beautifully printed, as it deserved to be. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Sans Fu- 
mile, Hector Malot’s touching story, has 
been edited by Professor Paul Bercy for 
use in French classes. It is published by 
William R. Jenkins, New York The 
Alchemist; or, The House of Claes, is a 
fairly good translation of Balzac’s romance 
of Balthazar the experimenter. It is one 
of the strangest and most improbable 
creations of a genius whom some ciitics 
call realistic. It is published in good style 
by Robert Bonner’s Sons. $1.00. Illus- 
trated. Walford, by Ellen Olney Kirk, 
belongs to the class of fiction most liked by 
young girls, when young girls are permit- 
ted to read fic'ion. It is not as good work 
as “The Story of Margaret Kent,” but it 
is more wholesome reading. The young 
and the old may reac Walford and feel 
better for ‘t, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 























$1.25.) Dr. Le Barton and His Daugh- 
ters. By Jane G. Austin. This is another of 
the quaint novels of early days in the New 
England colonies, which Mrs. Austin has 
been writing so well. It is not altogether 
a pleasant book; but it keeps a good hold 
on the reader. (The same. $1.25.) 
Luther and the Cardinal, adapted from 
the German by Julie Sutor, is an historical 
and biographical tale of the Retormation, 
in which the struggles of Martin Luther 
with the Elector Archbishop Cardinal Al- 
brecht of Mainz, Primate of Germany, are 
described with the aid of the novel form. 
The story is interesting, tho at times 
tedious. (Fleming H. Revell. $100) 
The Jews from the Polish of Joseph Igna- 
tius Kraszewski, by Linda Da Kowalewska, 
is a heavy and somewhat dragging tho in 
many respects powerful story, full of disa- 
greeable incidents and pessimistic touches. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50) In A Word 
of the Golden Gate Bret Harte tells another 
story of California life. It is well written, 
breezy, picturesque, humorous, pathetic, 
strongly dramatic; but it is so much like 
twenty other stories by Mr. Harte that one 
finds no surprise init. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, $1.25 ) Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
Strangers und Wayfarers contains eleven 
of those delightfully artistic, yet oftentimes 
depressing and enervatipg stories uf pov- 
erty-stricken or ignorance-stricken folk, 
for which this autnor has become justly 
famous. Miss Jewett has genius, and she 
has literary conscience. We aiways go to 
her work sure that she will not ¢isappoint 
us with it; but her sketches of New Eng- 
land life nearly always leave the impres- 
sion that New England is a dreadtully 
doleful and undesirable sort ot country. 
She certaiuly paints bleakness and barren- 
ness of soil and life with the hand of a 
master. (The same. $1.25) Preceding 
the title-page of The Elixir and Other 
Tales, by Georg Evers, comes a portrait of 
the author, witb a tace not unlike thavof Mr. 
Henry James. The three stories contained 
jn the volumeare “ The Elixir,” ‘“The Grey- 
lock,’ and ** The Nuts.”’ The translation is 
by Mre.Kdward Hamilton Bell.—A Hom- 
burg Beauty, by Mrs. Edward Kennard, is 
a very long and not especially good 
novel, which J. B. Lippincott Company 
have added to their ‘Series of Select 
Novels”; and Jack’s Sccret, by Mrs. 
H. Lovett Cameron, is another. On 
the Heights of Himalay, by A. Van 
Der Nailien, takes us iuto the field of mys- 
tic romance. The author tries the thread- 
bare dodge of attempting to add interest 
to his impossible story by claiming that it 
it is a narrative of real life. (United States 
Book Company. 50 cents.) No such 
subterfuge will satisfy the conscience of 
Eva Wilder McGlasson, who takes care to 
say, in a prefatory note, that her Shaker 
story, Diana’s Livery, is not taken from 
real life, and that actual persons are not 
portrayed therein. This a good story, very 
well written with a flavor, so to speak, 
of Shaker peculiarity strong on almost 
every page. (Harper & Brothers.) 
The Snake’s Pass,by Bram Stoker, is one 
of those stirring, hurrying, somewhat sen- 
sational stories one likes to read onceina 
while, it only to keep touch with the spirit 
of freeromance. Bram Stoker is not a bad 
story-teller. Indeed, he has a happy style 
and a ready imagination. (The same. 40 
cents.) Wormwood, by Marie Corelli, 
cannot. be saved by the author’s prefatory 
explanation. We have never read a worse 
book. (United States Book Company. 50 
cents. )——Destiny, by Mrs. R. E. Nelson, is 
astory for young people cleverly written in 
the spiritof one who believes in good teach- 
ing by good living. (John B. Alden, New 
York )——Life, by W. W. Wheeler, comes 
tous without the impress of a publisher. It 
is a preposterous story of hypnotism, spirit- 
ualism, and most of the other isms, written 
in a crude, careless style. The Honor- 
able Miss, by L.. T. Mead, is the authorized 
edition of an English novel of no particular 
value. A score or so of such books, a sort 
of milk and water fiction spiced with vul- 
garity, come to usevery month. (United 
States Book Co. 50 cents.)\———Phebe, by 
Mary Harriott Norris, may interest a cer- 
tain class of girls, but it is not much ofa 
novel. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.00.) 
— Two Loyal Lovers, by Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson, is a fairly well written 
story, and for many readers it will have de- 
cided interest. Viewed from the point 
occupied by the majority of intelligent 
Americans it will appear valueless precisely 
where the author meant to place most em- 
phasis. It is a novel the motif of which is 
not very clear; but in dealing with slavery 
and the late War the author rakes among 
live coals. (Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
$1.00.) The Perseverance of Chryssa 
Arkwright, by Elia V. Talbot, is a lesson in 









































self-help for girls who are left to battle for 
aliving. The story is told with consider- 
able cleverness, and ought to find plenty 
of young readers. (Hunt & Eaton. $1.00.;—— 
My Uncle Benjamin, by Claude Tillier, 
translated from the French by Benj. R. 
Tucker, cannot be recommended as fit for 
honest people to-read. It is not without 
low humor and keen wit; but its obsceni- 
ties spoil it. Wedo not think that Mr. 
Benjamin has made a stroke this time. No 
amount of advertising will save My Uncle 
Benjamin from falling flat on the Ameri- 
can market. (Benj. R. Tucker, Boston ) 
D. C. Heath & Co. are issuing in paper 
the plays ot Moliére edited with arguments 
and notes in English by F. E. A. Gasc. 
We have received Le Bourgeris Gentil 
homme, Le Tartuffe,and Le Médecin Mal- 
gré Lut. The edition is handy for students. 
—~-Macmillan & Co. have issued a new edi- 
tion of Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham’s 
novel, Wheot and Tares, which well de- 
serves the beautiful print in which it ap- 
pears, ($1 25.)——Fleming H. Revell sends 
two novels written for those who etjoy 
didactic fiction with a pretty heavy touch 
ot the obviously moral, not to say relig 
ious purpose in it.The firstis Not By Bread 
Alone, by the author of ‘‘ Occupations of a 
Retired Life,” the second is The Hartley 
Brothers: or, the Knights of Saint John, 
by A. L. O. E. Both are well written and 
possess the merit of earnestness and sim 
plicity. 
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Belief in God, its Origin, Nature and 
Basis. By Jacob Gould Schurman, Sage 
Professor of Philosophy in Cornell Univer- 
sity. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1 25.) The author of these Lectures in the 
brief time he has been before the intellect- 
ual world has made for himself a brilliant 
record. A Canadian by birth he won the 
highest honors at the University of London 
aod made the best record of any Canadiav 
student. He was appointed Professor in 
the Baptist Coliege of Acadia, in Nova Sco- 
tia, and later, we believe, in Dalhcusie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, whence he removed to bis 
present positionin Cornell. Thesix lectures 
which compose this volume are the Wink- 
ley Lectures of the Andover Theological 
Seminary for the year 1890. The endowment 
fund for the course is hampered by no con- 
ditions whatever. Under it lectures have 
been delivered by experts in very different 
departments, such as economics, theology 
aod law. The present course is a fresh ex 
amination of the nature, basis and validity 
of our belief in God, conducted throughout 
on a metaphysical method, but checked and 
controlled at all points by comparison with 
the solid facts of science. Professor Schur- 
man writes in a style which fascinates the 
reader and rivets his attention even when 
the matter is too difficult or too obscure to 
be readily comprehended. The general 
vutcome of the lectures is conservative tho 
the author often comes to his conclusion by 
a path over which the Andover cheologians 
would hardly keep him company, and some- 
times reaches conclusions from which they 
would dissent totally. So far as we can 
judge from his book Professor Schurman 
seems to have been most seriously influ- 
enced by Lotze, Martineau and Pfleiderer, 
to whom, however, he himself adds in gen- 
erous recognition of suggestions received 
from them, Robertson Smith, Seeley, John 
Fiske, Réville and Theile. In general the 
critical work in these lecturesis done better 
than the constructive. The author reaches 
his conclusions hampered with too many 
limitations, which are much less in his way 
when he is dealing with current theories. 
This is strikingly true of the bold and acute 
analysis of agnosticism in the first lecture, 
andthe theory of knowledge proposed there 
against Wolff’s rationalism, Hume’s em- 
piricism, and in a lesser degree against 
Kant. We quote the conclusion reached in 
the lecture. 





* Agnosticism, in the sense of the philosophi- 
cal skepticism of Hume and Kant, is the prod- 
uct of historical conditions of thought that 
have now ceased to operate. In the light of 
contemporary philosophy, there is no ground 
for such an 2 priori agnosticism. It is a sheer 
dogma. And it is contradicted by the enuncia- 
tion of it. For if you know that your cognitive 
faculties cannot go beyond the domain of ob- 
jects apprehended by the senses, they are al 
ready beyond that domain. Your assertion ot 
the limitation of our knowledge is not itself a 
fact of seeing, smelling, touching, or any other 
form of sensuous perception. If there isa bar 
rier to the onward movement of knowledge, it 
can only be a relative barrier. The conscious- 
ness of a limit is possible only to an intelligence 
which is capable of transcending the limit. 
The oyster knows nothing of its finiteness. Man 
does; and it is this that exalts him above the 
limits of sense.”’ 


The most striking point in the method pur 
sued in the following chapters is the de- 








velopment of a double basis for theism 
‘to rest on as implied in the term anthropo- 
cosmic theism employed to define his theo- 
ry. Atheism which rested for proof on the 
‘facts and order of the external world he 
‘would denominate cosmic. Atheism which 
‘rested simply on the facts and requirements 
of human nature might be called psycho- 
logic or anthropic. Part of the obscurity 
and difficulty of Professor Schurman’s ar- 
‘gument and a very large part of its origi- 
nal force and real merit result from his 
denial that satisfactory evidence can be 
drawn from either of these sources alove 
but only from the combined anthropocos- 
mic argument. This point is fellowed 
steadily through the entire course which, 
if it sometimes carries us into highly rari- 
fied speculations, in general offers the read- 
er a firm footing and a comfortable secu- 
rity as to where he is and what heiscom- 
ing to. The material of which both the 
argument and the critique are composed is 
thoroughly modern, and tho metaphysical, 
is kept steadily in the lines of modern 
scientific theory and knowledge. Professor 
schurman, thoan ardent admirer of Marti- 
peau whom he styles the modern “Doctor 
Angelicus,’’ does not hesitate to differ with 
him on several points of importance as, for 
example,Martineau’s doctrine of all imma- 
nency coupled with some-transcendency. 
Of teleology the lecturer fights shy; no 
more so, however, than Dr. Flint, of Edin- 
nourgh. After restatement and reconstruc- 
tion his teleology comes around at last toa 
presentable and solid assertion of a divine 
purpose in Life and Nature. We give his 
conclusions in his own words: 


“Yet the fact remains that thought cannot 
surrender the teleological view of the world. 
That existence has a meaning and a purpose is 
ascertain to us as that existence is. Now, the 
supreme end of all things must be what theo- 
logians call the glory of God—-the one absolute 
reality. But God glorifies himself in communi- 
cating himself. Hence we may say, with Plato 
and with Jonathan Edwards, the one last end 
of all things is that the infinite gooa might be 
communicated. But the Universal Spirit can 
reveal himseif only in and through individual 
spirits, who have the power to know him and 
the capacity to enjoy him. And since we know 
of no other finite spirit than man, we may ven- 
ture the inference, bold tho it is, that man is in- 
dispensable for the attainment of God's glory. 
Thus man becomes implicated with the final 
cause of all creation. And here we have an 
answer to the question concerning anthropo- 
centric teleology raised a few pages back. In 
its vulgar form that doctrine has been dislo- 
cated by the sciences, especially the heliocen- 
tric astronomy. Butin its deepest thought, it 
has been re-instated by the theory of evolution 
which forms the culminating point of modern 
science. If man is no longer the spatial center 
of a universe that dances attendance upon him, 
he is the latest offspring of time in a universe 
that for vast geologic ages has groaned and 
travailed together with his birth. As Aristotie 
rightly saw, the end of Nature is the production 
of man. All things are his. And unless the 
evolutionist’s analogy between the course of 
the world and the growth of an organism is mis- 
leading, all things, in a certain sense, are for 
his sake.” 


The orthodox reader will stumble on some 
obiter dicta, especially in the last lecture 
which, without being definite enough nor 
fullyenough reasoned to give them special 
importance, go just far enough to chill the 
sympathy of an evangelical audience. 

Among these we allude to the author’s re‘ 
marks on miracles which leave the subject 

hanging in the air, to his repudiation of 
justice a3 an attribute of God, to his uncer- 

taia allusions to the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, etc. As to free-will he puts his de- 
fense on substantially the ground prepared 
for it by Dr. Bushnell and re-asserted -by 
James Martineau. He believes that love 
is the complete expression of the moral 
character of God and the imperishable idea 
of every form of Christian faith, and turns 
to the Christian religion in faith and hope 
as the absolute religion into which every 
new sounding of man and Nature will carry 
us more deeply. The general summary 
scheme of the six lectures is (I) to provide 
a solid basis for the validity of knowledge 
and for the balief in God as against agnostic 
skepticism, (iI) to provide a reasonably solid 
logical basis for the belief in God, composed 
of evidence drawn from the study ot man 
and from the study of nature, on the gen- 
eral principle that the moral evidence for 
the existence of God taken by itself is in- 
adequate and that if no evidence of God can 
be found in Nature, morality will always 
be in danger of slipping off its theistic 
basis, or, a8 Our author puts it: ‘Ethical 
theism cannot long sustain itself beside 
cosmic atheism.’”’ The general conclusion 
of this discussion raises probability to its 
jast authority in the guidance of life, and 
clears the ground by showing that the 
sheistic hypothesis is valid and legitimate 
a8 an interpretation of the facts of life, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Lecture II isan examination of the his- 


torical argumeat with the view of showing 
that anthropocosmic theism is the goal of 
man’s growing consciousness of God. The 
Fourth and Fifth lectures are devoted to 
the examination of the belief in God as 
cause of the world, and the doctrine of teleo- 
logical purpose. The series closes with a 
lecture on the “Belief in God as Father of 
Spirits.” 


The Sibylline Oracles Translated from 
the Greek into English Blank Verse. 
By Milton S. Terry, Professor in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. (Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. $1.50) The familiar line of the 
**Dies Ire,” 


“ Teste David cum Sibylla,” 

the glorious creations of Raphael in the 
Santa Maria, at Rome and of Angelo, in the 
Sixtina, and some dim recollection of the 
Cumean who offered her mystic leaves to 
Tarquin, are perhaps the sum total of what 
most per:02s8 kcow of those ancient oracles in 
whose keeping the fate of nations was once 
supposed to lie. The versions which have 
come down to us are not the leaves brought 
to Tarquin, nor even those which Augustus 
collected (both of these were burned), but 
a corrupt version, the outcome of pious traud 
set agoing by Jewish and Christian hands 
but which played a great part in the early 
contest against pagapism and down into 
the Middle Ages, when they disappeared, to 
be discovered in recent times and studied, 
not for the old argu nent that they were 
pagan oracles which coatained in them 
Christian prophecies, but for the light they 
throw on the views and methods of the 
times in which they originated. The 
old Enaglish version | of these curi- 
ous Sibylline Oracles, by  Floyer, has 
long been out of print. It never con- 
tained a translation of the recently dis- 
covered four additional books, but was 
limited to the first eight, and so far as crit- 
icism is concerned, was antiquated as to 
them The Oracles, corrupt in text and 
confused as they are, have, nevertheless, 
played a sufficiently important part in 
Christian history, and especially in the in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypseto call for a 
new and better English version. Profes- 
sor Terry attempts to make these blind 
enigmatical but yet historic books available 
for English readers. He has translated 
them intv heroic blank verse but with 
needless obscurity and numerous errors of 
translation for which it is hard to account, 
as tbe author tells us he had before him the 
two editions of Friedlieb and Alexandre 
each of which contains the Greek text and 
on the opposite page the Latin translation. 
Metrics! quantities are a good deal mixed 
up in tae translations. The general 
facts as to the history of the Sibyl and 
the Sibyllioe Oracles are given ip the in- 
troduction. Readers who desire a faller 
account will find it in Herzog’s ‘‘ Real Ea- 
cyklopiadie ’’ or in McClintock and Strong. 
Professor Terry quotes at considerable 
length the passage from Lactantius, which 
contaias the most defiaite information we 
possess as to the ancieaot tradition of the 
Oracles. This statement of Lactantius ap- 
plies, however, iu only an extremely limited 
way to the collection as we haveit. Lac- 
tantius was born in the third century, and 
he quotes as his authority Marcus Varro, 
the learned contemporary of Cicero. In the 
interval between these two men the old 
Sibylline Oracles had perished. Augustus 
Cesar bad made & new collection, and these 
again are believed to have been burned in 
the time of Vespasian. The collection we 
now have isthe product of different autaors 
working at different times. How much 
they coptain of the old leaves mentioned by 
Marcus Varro, or whether they contain any 
part of them, is what no one can say. Pro- 
fessor Terry’s suggestions oa these points 
appear te hold by the best authorities. 
The confusion of the original text calls for 
a good deal of allowance, and the book 
might be done better than it is; but with 
allits faults it will serve a purpose for 
students who cannot read Greek; and, as 
there is no other Eaglish version, they have 
only Hobson’s choice. 


The Land and the Community. By the 
Rev. S. W. Thackeray. (D. Appleton &Co., 
New York. $1.50.) Our attention was 
drawn to this book by the encumiums be- 
stowed on it in the preface by Mr. Henry 
George, who, so far as we can judge, accepts 
it as a résumé of his own system as applied 
to England. It was originally a Doctor’s 
thesis for the degree of LL.D. in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (England), and has 
been somewhat expandei and revised for 
publicition, Mr. Thackeray treats the sub- 
ject from the position of a clergyman of the 
Kstablished Churob, with more then usual 
ytteption to the ethical aud religious ase 








pects of the subject. Notwithstanding the 
eulogy of Mr. George it is not a hard book 
to reply to, especially in such statements as 
that under the common law no man holds 
property in land which may not be destroyed 
without compensation, a wholly untenable 
proposition. We find the same proposition 
advanced by theauthor in the more reckless 
form of assertion that udder the common 
law such property may be destroyed by the 
legislature at will without regard to invest- 
ments or previous acts of legislature even 
tho those acts took the form of contract 
and, without compensation. This is an ab- 
surd assertion of the rights of public safety 
and of eminent domain, pushed to an ex- 
treme tolerated in no civilized country. 
The author’s political economy runs into 
socialism or worse when he asserts that the 
wages of every laborer are the full value of 
what he produces -full value to whom? 
The rent scheme proposed is simply Mr. 
George’s well-known ground rent (without 
buildings or improvements) transferred to 
Eogland. It has the merits and the sim 
plicity of the single tax system, but as a 
theory for social amelioration is open to all 
the objections which have made this to be 
recognized as the weak point of Henry 
George’s theory. 


The Handbook of the Historic Schools 
of Painting, by Deristhe L. Hoyt, who is 
connected with the Massachusetts Normal 
Art Sehool, sims at condensing the pro- 
gressive history of the art with brief refer- 
ences to each important Italian, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, English and German 
painter, and his works. The book is use- 
ful as far as it goes, but it does not go quite 
far evough. In an effort at rejecting all 
superfluities omissions result. No suitable 
account ot Byzantine art and of its exam- 
ples, as well as of the primitive art expres- 
sion of the early Christian Church, is given 
in making clear the linking of the antique 
with the Renaissance. Nor is the arrange- 
ment of painters ‘strictly under their 
schools altogether desirable (however 
proper from one point of view) in the case 
of a book that needs to give a quick and 
clear chronological résumé, The list of 
“Very Famous Pictures ”’ is too limited by 
at least half, allowing for the wisdom of 
keeping itashort matter; and we cannot 
agree with Mr. Hoyt’s judgmentin men- 
tioning this or that picture, or omitting it, 
when he wishes to name famous or charac- 
teristic specimens of an artist’s style in any 
of the galleries. For a very elementary art- 
student Mr. Hoyt’s book will be useful, 
but it has hardly enough detail to be satis- 
factorily serviceable even in a class room 
of pupils of that sort. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


A Dream of a Modest Prophet. By M. D. 
Leggett. (J.B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia, $1.00.) We are not fervent ad- 
mirers of the apocalyptic method of reform, 
neither as applied to politics, sociology, 
nor religion, nor do we consider Mr. Kd- 
ward Bellamy a sufficiently authenticated 
dreamer to inspire higher confidencein this 
method. The modest prophet of the vol- 
ume before us is, however, an exception 
which interests us. He keeps his vision 
very strictly within the limits of ordinary 
foresight, and iostead of undertaking to 
tell ns what humap society will be one hun- 
dred years hence when developed on a 
basis we know nothing of, and of which we 
have no experience, simply transfers him- 
self to the planet Mars, which to his sur- 
prise he finds inhabited by a human race 
whose history has been developed on the 
same lines aad trom the same basis of fact 
as ours a hundred or so years in advance of 
us. For example, he imagines that the 
Martian inhabitants had an Evangelical 
history like that given in the four Gospels, 
the crucifiei and risen Jesus, anda Bible 
substantially the same as ours. The author 
has, however, hisown opinions as to the 
Bible and conveniently adjusts the Martian 
Scriptures to them in the easy fashion of the 
entire school of apocalyptic reformers. He 
is equally opposed to dogmatic Christianity, 
and writes with enthusiasm of the advan- 
tages the people of Mars have secured by 
discarding it. His remarks op simplicity 
of living and social organization are both 
delightful and impracticable, and alto- 
gether the book is worth reading in the 
same way that an idyllic poem is worth 
reading. 


Vol. VI of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
carries this work from the title Humber to 
Malta. It contains seventeen articles of 
American authorship, copyrighted in this 
country by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia, the American agents. The vol- 
ume also contains twelye maps, of which 
eight are those of States in the Federal 
Union. The characteristics of the work 
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fore, brief, numerous and summary articles | Board of Education, and Department of 


upon the greatest possible number of topics. 
The titles are given in large black-faced 
type, and the type from which the whgle 
edition is printed is clear, open, and of good 
size. Subjects that admit of it are illustrat 
ed with drawings and diagrams. Among 
the noticeable articles of the present volume 
we note an excellent summary nnder Hymn, 
by the Rev. John Julian, and close toit an 
other on Hypnotism, by Dr. R. W. Felkin, 
on Independents, by the Rev. W. Cooke 
Russell, on Jesus Christ, by Canon Farrar, 
on Washington Irving, Charlcs Lamb, on 
David Hume, an unusually full article on 
Hungary, and another on Luther, by Pria- 
cipal Tulloch. Prof. A. Campbell Fraser 
writes the articleon Locke. Thoseon Long- 
fellow and Lowell are written by F. H. 
Underwood, LL.D. 


Our Dictionaries and Other English 
Language Topics By R. O. Williams. 
(Henry Holt & Co.. New York. $1.00.) Mr. 
Williams’s sketch of the growth of English 
dictionaries is meager but interesting 
enough to make us wish for more It can 
hardly be said to be an adequate sketch of 
the great English dictionaries, such as Dr. 
Johnsoa’s, and enters more into detail in 
some general strictures on the editing of 
Murray’s great Historical Dictionary than 
on any other topic. On the study of words, 
idioms and alleged Americanisms his chap- 
ters bave the same defect of inadequacy. 
They are sensible and scholarly as far as 
they go, but they are too much limited to 
examples that have been up for discussion 
long and frequently, while the more recent 
growths and abnormities are not discussed. 
It is refreshing to find a gentleman and a 
scholar like Mr. Williams writing with so 
muchAmerican simplicity and defending his 
national speech with so much quiet but 
effective rejoinder. Heis not the first A meri- 
can whohas returned from the innermost 
circles of British high life shocked at the 
English spoken there. He gives the follow- 
ing asexamples: “ gal (girl), rid’n (riding), 
bilin (oiling), sett’n (sitting), gearding 
(first g hard—garden) chaw (chew), wen 
(when), yalleh(yellow), hoss (borse), that’s 
him, it’s her, and (Pboebus Apollo!) some- 
times, him and me done it.” 


The new Volume XXV of Leslie Ste- 
phen’s Diciionary of National Biogra- 
phy (Macmilian & Co., New York, $8 75 
pervolume), advances the work from Har- 
ris to Henry I. So far as we have vbserved, 
the most elaborate articles are those on 
Henry I, by William Hunt, on Henrietta 
Marie, Queen of Charles 1, by S. R. Gar- 
diner, LL D, and the article on William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, by Dr. Norman Moore. The sec- 
tion of the alphabet comprised in the volume 
does not contain many brilliant names, but 
13 all the more useful for the patient and 
systematic accumulation of information 
not easily obtained. As an indication of 
the editor’s pains to be up with the most 
recent events. we note that the volume con- 
tains a full and excellent notice of the late 
Edwin Hatch, D.D, of Oxford, whose vol- 
ume on ‘The Growth of Church lostitu- 
tions,’ and of Hibbert Lectures, jast pub- 
lished, have aroused so much attention. 
Hatch was born of Nonconformist parents, 
and for eight years was at Quebec where 
he married. 


Epworth League Workers. By Jacob 
Embury Price. (Huot & Eaton, New 
York. 7 cents.) This volume is published 
to promote the interests and effective de- 
velopment of the ‘Epworth League,” a 
kind of “‘ Christian Endeavor”’ organization 
very recently established in the Methodist 
denomination, and which has thus far had 
a very remarkably successful history. It is 
strictly denominational, but not unfriendly 
in its attitude toward the “‘ King’s Daugh- 
ters”? or ‘“‘Coristian Endeavor’’ associa- 
tions. The present volume is designed to 
serve as a hand-book for the organization 
and management of branches of the order; 
and on these points contains a large amount 
of practical suggestion intended to indi- 
cate methods of occupying the members of 
the League, and the best methods of turn- 
ing them and their work to account in 
promoting the religious work of the 
Church. 


The New York Charities Directory. The 
fourth edition of this invaluable directory 
is just published by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 21 University Place. It con- 
tains aclassified and descriptive directory 
to the charitable and beneficent societies 
and institutions of the City of New York, 
with full notices of the public officers and 
officials from whom assistance may be ob- 
tained, including the foreign oorsuls, civil 
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Public Charities and Correction. 


Under the Nursery Lamvis a fascinating 
collection of ‘‘ Songs about the little ones,”’ 
made by ato us unknown hand and pub- 
lished in the dain’ iest possible bookiet. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 
The poems are, of course, selections, and 
represent many of our most graceful poets. 
A very considerable number are anonymous 
aud taken,as we assume,from the ephemeral 
press. The volume is as attractive to the 
eye asit is convenient to the hand, and is 
altogether a little gem of its class. 


Good Living. A Practical Cookery 
Book for Town and Country. By Sara 
Van Buren Brugiére. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.25.) Like all the publications of 
the Knickerbocker Press, this is a thor- 
oughly manufactured and handsome vol- 
ume. Asacook book it is neatly and con- 
veniently arranged, and covers the ground 
with well-tested recipes and directions. It 
contains directions forserving,and the usual 
number of novelties. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


..-.-Mr. Goldwin Smith, who coutributes 
so frequently to Macmillan’s Magazine 
writes of American political affairs in t 
January number, with the heading “‘ Ex 
McKivley.” 


....Mr, George Stewart, Jr., President o 
the Historical Society of Quebec, will ad- 
dress the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society on Count Frontenac, on 
the thirteenth of next month. The lecture 
will be delivered in the Berkeley Lyceum 
Theatre. 


...-Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has written 
for the ‘Historic Towns” Series, which 
Professor Freeman edits, and which the 
Longmans publish, the volume on ‘“‘ New 
York,’ to appear at once. Mr. Roosevelt 
shows incidentally that the admixture of 
races now to be seen in the city is no 
new thing, as the population was quite as 
heterogeveous in the beginning, and has 
been much the same at every stage of New 
York’s growth. 


.--» Douglas Sladen has taken up his resi- 
dence until May, at 20 East 32d Street, New 
York. Having dispatched the last proofs 
of *‘ Younger American Poets ”’ he is collect- 
ing materials for a work he has to write on 
‘Literary New York,” which will embrace 
not oply the well-known authors, out the 
literarv clubs, salons, libraries, principal 
magazines and the great newspapers with 
their publishers, editors, leader writers, 
critics, etc. The work will be embellished 
with portraits of the chief persouages, and 
will contain an bistorical chapter. It will 
be pub.ished both in London and New 
York. 


...-Mr. James Bryce, M.P., contributes 
t» the January number of The Contempor- 
ary Review a very thoughtfal essay on 
** An Age of Discontent”’; it is particularly 
interesting to usin this country, as the dis- 
tinguished writer, who has made such a 
careful study of our country, touches on 
the progress of political life and ideas in 
the United Scates, in the last fifty years, in 
comparison with the advance of those ideas 
in Europe in the same time. The literary 
essays of the number are on Dean Church, 
by Canon MacCall, and on the early life of 
Cardinal Newman, by Edwin E. Abbott. 
Perhaps the most important article of the 
pumber, however, is Sir Morell Macken- 
zie’s exposition of Koch’s treatment of 
tuberculosis. 


-... The Cosmopolitan Magazine natur- 
ally demands attention before its rivals, as 
it is always on the market some days earlier 
than they. The February number contains 
several popular and interesting articles. A 
paper by Tolstoi, translated by Miss Hap- 
good, recounts some of the horrors of Rus- 
sian civilization fifty years ago, and com- 
pares with them the horrors of the present 
time. The article is infused with the writ- 
er’s well-known ethical doctrines. Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder contributes an essay on 
‘An Early American Princess,” and Clara 
Lavza writes of ‘‘ Women Clerks in New 
York.”’ The pager on Prince Talleyrand 
is particularly timely io view of the publi- 
cation of The Century’s articles on the 
same subject. ‘Amateur Portraiture in 
Photography” will find a large circle of 
readers; for this particular branch of that 
pleasant amusement has received less at- 
tention than it deserves. Of the verse of 
the number the less said the better. 

.-»»The complete story in the February 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine is by Mr. 
Clyde Fitch, and ig a mere transcript of 
every-day New York life. The plot js slight, 
bat the characters have distinc) delinea- 
tion, juteresp and individuality, and the 
poastaur conyerention 1h Walom Phey AA 
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made to reveal themselves is clever 
bright. 


edly promising. Mr. R. H. Stoddard 


and 


For a first novel the story is decid- 


con- 


tributes an essay on Thomas Buchanan 
Read, in which he takes occasion to criti- 
vise severely, and in a manner justly, our 
present journalistic and periodical litera- 


ture, 


Mr. Joaquin Miller gives a curious 


experience of his own life in the mountains 
of Idaho. It is the story of a mountain 
mirage, and the vision of a phantom mule- 
train on the hights. In “An American 
Kew” Mr. Julian Hawthorne suggests the 
advisability of establishing in Bronx Park 
& great botanical garden on the plan of 


the English one. 


His description of the 


latter certainly makes it seem a most fasci- 


nating place in these winter days. 


The 


suggestion is worth considering carefally. 


..The Nineteenth Century for 
month gives special prominence to 


this 


* Pro- 


Tessor Huxley onthe Warpatb,” an article 


by the Duke of Argyll. 


As long as the 


world lasts there will be scientific ‘* braves’’ 


ready to go upon the warpath into 


the 


quiet valleys of truth, and there will be 
dukes and bishops to lie for them in the 
bushes of controversy, their arms of logic 
loaded to the muzzle, and their garments 
of assurance belted with all the authority 
of the law. It is doubtful if the frequenters 
of the “‘ bad lands,” like Professor Huxley, 
can ever be induced to “take off their war- 


paint and come in.” 
about the valleys of truth? 
Stairs, who was one of Stanley’s able 


Meanwhile, what- 
Lieutenant 


fol- 


lowers in the joarney through darkest 


Africa, gives here an account of 
eight months’ stay at Fort Bodo. 
article is made particularly vivid by 


his 


The 


the 


introduction of extended quotations from 
the writer’s diary. There follow articles 
on Velasquez, ‘‘The Jew as a Workman,” 


and “ Labor Colonies in Germany.”’ 


Vert 


and Venery” and “Random Roaming” are 
meant to be light, but their interest hardly 
excuses their appearance in a serious re- 


view. ‘‘Animal Immortality,” too, 


can 


hardly be called a vital question, and is 
certainly not one where discussion is very 


profitable. 


Altogether this number of the 


excellent Nineteenth Century is hardly up 


to its own standard. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


. . 
Socialism New and Old. 
By Pror. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
Vol. LXVIII, International Scientific 
Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“Prot. Graham's book may be confidently recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the stu of So- 
cialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a 


new heaven and w new earth as to be impatient of 
temperate and reasoned criticism.”’—London Times. 


A Sensitive Plant. 


A New Novel 
By E. AnD D. GERARD, 
Joint authors of “ Reata.” “The Waters of Hercu- 
les,” ete., 
[s now ready. 
No. 66, TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
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THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


Contents for I February. 


Iron-Smeliting by Modern Methods. 
By WILLIAM F. DURFEE. 

The third of the great illustrated series of indus- 
trial articles now running inthe Monthly. A strik- 
ing contrast is here shown between iron-making in 
1840 and the position to which improved methods 
have now brought it. 

New Chapters in the Warfare of 
Science. XI. From Babel to Com- 
parative Pnilology. Part Il. By 
ANDREW DICKSON WHITE. 

Describes the fall of the beliefs whose rise was 
chronicled in the first paper. 

The Aryan Question and Prehis- 
toric Man, i. By Prof, T. H. Hux- 
LEY. 


Precision in Physical Training. 
By M. GEORGES DEMENY. 

Coeducation in Swiss Universities. 
By FLoRA BRIDGES. 

The action of a practical people on a subject that 
is being mach discusséd in this country. 
Greeting by Gesture. By Garrick 

MALLERY. 
An account of many curious modes of greeting, 
= as patting each other’s heads and bodies, rub- 
' kissing, etc., practiced in all parts of the 
oa 
Progress in Agricultural Science, 
y Dr. MANLY MILEs. Illustrated. 


A record of experiments that throw much light 
upor the nutrition of plants. 





The Storage of Cold. By CHaARLEs 
Morris. 

Chinese Buddhism. By WarreEN G. 
BENTON. 


Shetland Ponies. 


Sketch of Jean-Charles Houzeau, 
(With Portrait.) 
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With maps, introduction, and notes, 
By the Rev. J. RAW*ON LUMBAY, D.D. 
i6émo. Cloth. 9 cents each volume. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST.JOHN, 


With maps, notes, and introduction, 
By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. 
i6émo, Cloth. $1.10. By 


New Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


A Series of Discoursts by 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A; 
mo. $1.59. 


Macmillan & Co, 112 Fourth Ave,, N.Y. 
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A NEW BOOK. 


By Bishop HuntineToN: 


Forty Days with the Master. 


Readings for Lent. 
12mo, 319 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


The Light of the World, 


and Other Sermons. 


By PHILLIPs Brooks, D.D. 
21 sermons. 12mo, 382 pages, $1.75. 


Their beauty of form, wealth of illustration, 
depth of thougnt and passionate earnestness give 
= 4 place almost their own among — pub- 


ed during the last year.”—-—N. 


“This is the Fifth Series of sermons by wthis great 
preacher, 
still rising 


ho in every eee publication seetis 
his prime.” ne," — Independent. 


Christian Si Socialism. 
What and Why. 


the Rev. PHiLo W. SPRAGUE. 
paper, 50 cents: cloth, 75 cents. 
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welfare of mankind. [' is an honest ana helpful 


16mo, 


contribution to the literature of one of the greatest 
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A new story by the author of “Shiloh.” 


Bellerue; 
Or, the Story of Rolf. 


ow M. L. JAY. 12mo, 517 pages, cloth, 


“This is a charming story. told in a way that can- 


but please those who may read it. The interest 
ly Spe costed character, Rolf Kenworth, never 
27 a. Item 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


New editions, in uniform bindings, of 
SHILOH; or, Without and 
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12mo, 
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CHARLOTTE M. HOLLOWAY. 12mo, 447 
pages, cloth, $1.25 

capital story, nthe told, showing how a 
rted themselves. 


asa difficult task which the writer set her- 


self, the ie. of the doings of five girls with- 


the least intrusion of magrulinity. and a rigid 
lusion of all love-making. It has en remark- 


ably well done.” 


For sale 
by the Publishers. 
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” a perfect storehouse of insererting things, grave 

and gay. He ang philosophical, literary, social, 

witty, London Times. 
he book of the season and a enduring literary 
~~ .”’"—The Star, Londo: 

m: in this bograpny, not ys acpnsintances only, but 
his friends, are counted by hundreds, and the are 
found in every country. Oe Right Hon. W. E. 
stone, in The Speak r. 

“A charming book, on almost every page of which 
there is something to rest the attention of the in- 
teli ent reader.”—-The Western Daily Press. 

charming volumes are more interesting 
thap most novels. and fuller of good stories than 
any jest-book. Every page is full of meat— weet- 
bread be it understood, and not meat from the joint.’ 
—The Spectator, London 

* We can only strongly recommend the reader to 
get the * Life and Letters’ as soon as he can and he 
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him with the means of passing as =r agreeable 
evenings as it will take him to read through the 
book,” — The New York Heraid. 
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Financial. 


THE REAL ESTATE LOAN AND 
TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 


MENTION was made in these columns 
some weeks since regarding the estab- 
lishment of the Real Estate Loan and Trust 
Company, of this city. The Company 
was organized in October last under the 
laws of the State of New York, and has 
a capital of half a million dollars invested 
in New York City and United States 
Bonds, and a surplus of a quarter of a 
million dollars. Besides doing a legiti- 
mate banking business, such as receiving 
accounts subject to check at sight, and 
granting the usual facilities to depositors 
for the collection of coupons, notes, divi- 
dends and checks in any part of the 
country, it does a real estate busi- 
ness, and acts as agent or attorney in 
the purchase, sale and mavagement of 
real estate and makes appraisements of 
valueand collects rents. A specialty is 
made by the Company of acting for 
women who are not accustomed to the 
transaction of business, and for churches, 
colleges and other public institutions. 
<The assets of the Company on the first of 
January amounted to over $1,430,000 and 
the deposits are steadily increasing. The 
President of the Company is Henry C. 
Swords, who began his career as a clerk 
with H. H, Cammann when he was agent 
for the estate of Jacob Lorillard. 
Mr. Swords went into Wall Street 
in 1877 and became a member of the 
Stock Exchange and a member of the 
well known banking-house of Gold, Bar- 
ber & Swords. He remained with this 
firm eleven years, and after being out of 
business for a brief period accepted the 
presidency of the Real Estate Loan and 
Trust Company. 

The Vice-President of the Company, 
Hermann H. Cammann, is now the head 
of the real estate house of H. H. Cam- 
mann & Co. He was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Real Estate Exchange, and has 
been its president. He is a vestryman of 
Trinity Church, governor of the New 
York Hospital, and interested in many 
charitable, public and financial institu- 
tions. The secretary, Henry W. Reigh- 
ley, was with the banking house of Hatch 
& Foot for many years, and afterward 
was purchasing agent of the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore and Western Railroad. The 
active organizers of the Company have 
been Gen. James M. Varnum and Her- 
mann H.Cammann. General Varnum is 
a well-known lawyer, and is identified 
with many interests in this city. He was 
not long since a candidate for the office 
of Attorney-General of the State of New 
York, and is well known for his execu- 
tive ability. Another trustee of the Com- 
pany is Charles C. Burke, President of 
the Eagle Oil Co., which is a part of the 
Standard Oil Co., and also an ex-Presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Exchange. 

Among the trustees of the Company, 
besides those whose names have already 
been mentioned, are Horace §. Ely, the 
largest real estate agent in the city; 
Senator Lispenard Stewart; Joseph 
Thompson, Trustee Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, Director of Fifth 
Avenue Bank and Vice-President of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank; Ebenezer 8. 
Mason, Cashier Bank of New York, N. B. 
A.; Henry Lewis Morris, of Morris & 
Steele, lawyers; Edwin W. Coggeshall, 
of Norwood & Coggeshall, lawyers, and 
President Lawyers Title Insurance Com- 
pany; Edwin A. Cruikshank, of E. A. 
Cruikshank & Co,, real estate, and late 
President of the Real Estate Exchange; 
Charles A. Peabody, Jr., of Peabody, 
Baker & Peabody, lawyers; James Wil- 
liam Beekman, President of St. Nicholas 
Society; George Milmine, of Milmine, 
Bodman & Co., merchants; William D. 
Barbour, of Gold, Barbour & Corning, 
bankers; Charles A. Schermerhorn, real 
estate and insurance, and Vice-President 
of the Real Estate Exchange; Frank S. 
Witherbee, of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
Port Henry, N. Y.; Robert Lenox Bel- 
knap; Douglas Robinson, Jr., of D. Rob- 
inson, Jr., & Co., Real Estate; and James 


I. Raymond, of A. A. Vantine & Co., im- 
orters, 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE Wall Street markets are again in 
an unsettled condition, and there is little 
of an encouraging nature to report for 
the last week. The uncertainties of the 
silver situation have upset the most care- 
ful calculations, and induced selling of 
securities purchased in fhe expectation of 
a marked advance in prices on the 
strength of easy money and a more set- 
tled condition of the railroad business of 
the country. Another unfavorable fea- 
ture is, that the volume of speculation 
has fallen off very materially. The regu- 
lar bear party has been more active; and, 
as the bulls show no disposition to sup. 
port prices at their present level, it is 
thought that the re-action may go a little 
further, pending the creation of a new 
short interest or developments sufficient- 
ly favorable to bring new buyers into the 
market. A moderate inquiry for good 
bonds is still noted, but this has not yet 
become so large as to be reflected to an 
important extent in stocks. The market 
for the standard stocks is again becoming 
demoralized by the manipulation carried 
on in the so-called ‘“ industrials,” other- 
wise the Trusts. Chicago Gas Trust is 
the present hindrance to a more settled 
condition of affairs. It fluctuated over a 
ten-point range the last week, the influ- 
ence at work being a choice assortment 
of rumors which does credit to the in- 
genuity of its manipulators. It is such 
disgraceful exhibitions as that of the past 
week in Chicago Gas that interferes with 
the growth of confidence in Wall Street. 

Among the special movements in active 
stocks that in New England was promi- 
nent. The report of a pending transfer 
of control to the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, which was circulated last 
week, is given an emphatic denial; and 
in addition it is stated that a forgery was 
resorted to as a portion of the plan to 
advance the stock. In the face of these 
developments the stock continued very 
firm, and its action caused much specu- 
lation. The last reports were that it is 
being bought in anticipation of an unu- 
sual demand for proxies at the annual 
meeting this year. Richmond Terminal 
also became active and strong, and 
Gould control of this property is again 
talked of. It seems that Mr, Gould 
is to make a tour of inspection 
of the system in a short time, and that 
upon his return he may exercise an option 
on a large block of the stock which has 
been given him by asyndicate made up by 
the directors. Rumor has made the price 
of this stock 20 or 21. If Mr. Gould ob- 
tains a majority representation in this 
greatest of Southern railway properties 
he will doubtless seek to establish closer 
relations between it and his Southwestern 
system of roads. It may be recalled 
that there is already a joint representa- 
tion in the Terminal and Texas Pacific 
boards, but it is hardly sufficient to en- 
able Mr. Gould to weld the two systems 
together as closely as he desires. The 
condition of business among the South- 
ern roads is described as highly satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as rates are steady, and 
the volume of traffic large. 

The official returns of the coal trade in 
1890 are now at hand, and furnish some 
interesting information. The shipments 
of anthracite coal by railroad during the 
yeor were 35,855,174 tons, an increase of 
447,464 tons over 1889. These figures are 
the shipments of coal by mine-owners, 
and they do not cover the actual amount 
of coal mined, which is about 5,000,000 
tons greater. In 1889 the amount of 
anthracite shipped by railroad was 35,- 
407,710 tons, while the amount mined was 
estimated at $40,665,151 tons. The differ- 
ence between the amounts stated repre- 
sents the amount used by employés and 
that sold for near by consumption at the 
mines. The total production in 1890 is 
therefore 41,000,000 tons at the least cal- 
culation. The year of largest shipments 
by railroad was 1888, when the total 
reached 38,145,178 tons. There has 
been no formal allotment of coal 
tonnage for some years; but it is be- 
lieved that the Reading’s percentage 
averages about 21 per cent. of the total. 
Other roads carry about the following 


percentages : Schuylkill Valley, 17 per 
cent.; Lackawanna, 17 per cent.; New 
Jersey Central, 15 per cent.; Delaware and 
Hudson, 11 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 10 
per cent.; Pennsylvania Coal Company, 4 
per cent.; and Erie, 2 per cent. The dis- 
tribution of coal geographically has not 
changed greatly. Official returns are not 
yet at hand except for what is termed 
competitive tonnage. The latter was 
12,217,862 tons in 1889, and 11,792,317 
tons in 1890. Altho the figures do not 
show it, owing to a reduction of stocks 
the last year, there was more competitive 
coal in 1890 than in 1889. It is a curious 
fact that only one-third of the anthracite 
coal produced ever enters competitive 
markets. The statistics of the Anthracite 
Bureau show that the three States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania take 
more than 60 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction of anthracite. Prices for coal 
averag2d somewhat lower in 1890 than 
the preceding year. 

The loan market continues in an easy 
position, and money has become some- 
thing of a drug. The flow of currency 
from the West and South to the New 
York banks is uninterrupted, and their 
cash reserves are now larger than for 
many months. The demand for currency 
in Philadelphia appears to have been sat- 
isfied by the shipments thence from this 
city, and the accumulation in our banks 
is therefore larger. All the financial 
institutions have been compelled to re- 
duce their rates for cali loans to 
about the basis current at the Stock 
Exchange. Such loans were made at 
from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. on active 
stocks, and lenders were not in a position 
to discriminate as to collateral]. The aver- 
age rate for the week was 24@3 per cent., 
and renewals were effected at 3} per cent. 
Time money is also easier. It is offered 
at 5 per cent. for sixty to ninety days; at 
54 per cent. for longer terms up to five 
months, and at 6 per cent. for six months. 
Commercial paper is also in improving 
demand at lower rates. The Bank of 
England made an unexpected reduction 
in its minimum rate of discount from 4 
per cent, to 34 per cent., and money in the 
open market in London thereupon drop- 
ped to one-half of one per cent. Sterling 
exchange has been dull, Rates are easier, 
mainly because of the lighter demand 
and a better supply of bills, many of 
which have come from bankers who are 
realizing upon drafts bought about thirty 
days ago, and which are now running 
out. 

Sale of bank stocks for the week ending 
January 24th: 
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The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 24. Jan. 17. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $385,557,200 $383,444,800 Inc. $2.112,400 
Specie.........+. 90,162,000 85,765,100 Inc. 4,396,900 
Legaltenders.. 35,295,600 32,964,100 Inc. 2,332,500 
Deposits......... 405,471,330 398,177,500 Inc. 7,293,800 
Circulation..... 3,562,600 3,558,600 Inc. 4,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........0 $90,162,000 $85,765,100 Inc. $4,396,900 
Legal tenders.. 35,295,600 2,963,100 Inc. 2,832,500 


Total reserve... $125,457,600 $117,728,200 Inc. $6,729,400 
Reserve requ'd 

against dep’ts 101,367,825 99,544,375 Inc. 1,823,450 
Excess of res’ve 





above legal re- 
quirements..... 24,089,775 18,183,825 Inc. 4,955,950 
Excess of reserve Jan. 25th, 1890.............++- 15,051,650 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


The following were the closing quota- 
tions for Government bonds: 


Bid. Asked 

4368, 1891. Registered.... ........06 ceceeeees 103 eee 
4368. 1891, COUPON none cece es cee eeeeeeeeeeee 108 sae 
46, 190, Registered.............sscseccees » -120 12146 

do. ex-stamped......... 6. cecseeece 118 11936 
40, BIBT. COUPER. 00002 ceccccceccssccee aseces 120 1214¢ 

do. ex-stamped...........seeee o ooee 118 119 
Currency 68, 1895........ceccceee  ceeeeneee 109 ona 
Currency 66, 1806 .......ccceceeeeeeeseseeeees 112 
Currency Gs, 1008. ....... cecccccccccccccccees 14 
Currency 68, 188B........ -.sceccceeeececeeeee Wi 
Currency 68, 18BB...........scceceeecesees oes 12 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was strong. The 
rates for actual business were as follows, 
viz.: Sixty days 4.84}, demand 4.87}, ca- 
bles 4.872 . Commercial bills were 4 834@ 
4.834. 


The money market was extremely easy 





throughout the day on Monday, with call 








loans at the Stock Exchange 2 to 3 per 
cent., ruling at 2 to 2}. 


FINANCIAL NOTES, 


The new French loan recently offered 
to that republic, amounting to 869,500,- 
000 francs—equal in round numbers to 
$174,000,000, was all taken immediately. 
and so great was the demand for its 
shares that subscriptions to more than 
sixteen times the amount wanted was 
promptly offered. The rush was so great, 
by the thousands congregated in the vi- 
cinity of the Government Office, that it 
required an immense police force to pre- 
serve order. Such enthusiasm as was 
thus witnessed has had no parallel in the 
financial history of France or tte world. 
Here is wonderful and practical evidence 
of public confidence in the republican 
government of tkat nation. Long live 
France! 

Those who want to be posted in regard 
to the rapid growth of business in the 
city of New York, will learn something 
about the matter by reading the figures 
given in the report of the Money-Order 
Department of the Post-office here for 
the year 1890. The following statistics 
are summarized from the report: 

Number money orders issued and 


paid at General Post-office....... 1,135,172 
pO) a ey eee a . $9,331,484 38 
Number postal notes issued and 

paid at General Post-office .... . 794,465 


Pee HE. oii oko 6 os. c's cceevode $1,278,558 08 
Number money orders issued and 
paid at branches and sub-sta- 


REL i ee Seen Ae 257.448 
IE nccck, cvnrentanctis $3,787,140 98 
Number postal notes issued and 

paid at branches and sub-sta- 

rasticavcaase vase aereiurcecares 117,962 
MIE bon <n cxeanscectecetane $226,084 36 


Aggregate business of Money-Order Depart- 
ment for calendar year 1889: 
Total number of transactions..... 3,123,620 
PI ee Gicuv di ddees s4004%- 4045 $91,004,253 55 
Aggregate business Money-Order Department 
for calendar year 1890: 


ye ES PP ee 3,822,281 

PI sha ack beacause) Gdendcccseed $101 334,178 28 
Increase over 1889: 

I aid cad os sbeueesacea anne 138,661 

pS RR Se ee ee Oe $10,829,924 7 


Messrs. Jones & Faile, as will be seen 
in an advertisement elsewhere, offer forty 
thousand dollars of the Cumberland . 
County, Va., six per cent. thirty-year 
bonds, of which they will furnish full 
particulars on application. 

All kinds of currency in this country 
have been kept at par with gold, because 
the policy of the Government has made 
them practically convertible into gold. 
The adoption of the free coinage of a 
virtually debased silver dollar would ne- 
cessitate a change of this policy, and 
practically make silver the standard of 
value; and demonetize gold in popular 
use, and lead to its exportation to other 
countries? No sensible person can think 
that this would be an advantage to the 
country. 

The Kansas farmers who happen to 
owe mortgage debts because they have 
borrowed money and not yet paid it, and 
who are now clamoring to have the laws 
of Kansas so amended as virtually to 
change the contract between them and 
their creditors, would do well to remem- 
that honesty is always, in the long—or 
short—run, the best policy, and that 
creditors have rights which debtors are 
bound to respect. 

The inflation of prices by ‘‘ cheap 

money,” (eighty cent dollars included) 
always brings with it far more curses 
than blessings; and no class more 
severely suffer from these curses than 
those who work for wages, since, as a 
general rule, wages do not advance pro- 
portionately with the price of commodi- 
ties- . 
Bids for the $500,000 of Kings County 
farm bonds, bearing 34 per cent. interest 
and divided in lots of $100,000 each, fall- 
ing due in succeeding years, were re- 
ceived some days ago by County Treasurer 
Adams,> The highest bidders were J. H. 
Bonnington, for $100,000, payable in 1902, 
at 102.80, and $100,000, due in 19038, at 
102.41; D. A. Moran & Ce., $100,000, due 
in 1904, at 101.30, and $100,000, due in 
1905, at 101.40; E. Morrison, $100,000, due 
in 1906, at 101.50. 

Vice-President E. M. Reed, of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
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has denied emphatically the report 
that that road and the New York and 
New England were to be consolidated. 
He declared that such a scheme had never 
been brought to the attention of the Di- 
rectors of his road, and that, so far as he 
knew, no petition for power to consoli- 
date will be presented to the Legislatures 
of this State, of Massachusetts, or of Con- 
necticut. 

The taxable property of Boston, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by the Assessors 
for the year ending May 1st, 1890, was 
$822 ,026,100. The figures for the previous 
year were $795,433,700, showing a clear 
gain of $26,592,400. Nearly all this gain 
was on realestate. The Tribune,to which 
paper we are indebted for the facts, says: 

* The records show that nearly $3,000,000 
of taxes, over 25 per cent. of the entire levy, 
are paid by 253 individuals or concerns. 
The bilis of two taxpayers last year were 
over $100.000; four paid between $50 000 and 
$100,000; twenty-one paid between #20,000 
and $50,000; sixty-three paid between $10,- 
000 and $20,000, and 163 paid over $5,000 and 
less than $10,000. The taxpayer that cuts 
the greatest figure on the Assessors’ books 
is, as usnal, the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road Company, which contributes $114,306.- 
85 toward the support of the city and State. 
Last year this corporation paid $109,395.87 
The other bill that runs above $100.000 is 
that of “Charles U. Cotting et al.,” trus- 
tees, and it amounts to $105,466.34. This is 
an increase of $40,584.50 over last year, an 
inflation that is to be accounted for by the 
fact that many of the estates held in trust 
have been vastly improved in twelve 
months. The largest individual taxpayer 
this year is Frederick L. Ames, who turns 
in $64,027.53 as against $42,172.67 last year. 
In the previous assessment this distiuction 
fell to Joshua M, Sears, who thea paid $50,- 
95055. This year he paid $52,849.55. There 
are two others whose taxes exceed $50,000— 
the Boston Gaslight Company (357 868.30), 
and William 8. Dexter et al., trustces (384,- 
248.85. There are twenty-four individuals 
and corporations that pay more thau $20.000 
and under $50,000, and sixty-nine individ. 
uals and corporations that pay between $10,- 
000 and $20,000 in taxes,’”’ 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker has 
very properly taken radical action regard. 
ing the post-office at Catherine, Ala., the 
hamlet which recently objected to the Ne- 
gro postmaster who had been appointed, 
and driven out of the town under 
threats of violence. Well, what did 
Mr. Wanamaker do. He, has wiped 
out the post-office and ‘*Served them 
right” will be the general verdict, 
It is a satisfaction to know that the 
ringleaders in the outrage perpetrated 
at Catherine are known, and that the 
officers are after them. They ought to 
be caught and severly punished. 

A movement has been wade ip Congre‘s 
to deepen the channel of the Hudson 
River, so that sea going vessels god steam- 
ers can go to both Albany and Troy for 
freight destined to foreign markets. The 
Secretary of War has charge of the in- 
vestigation which will be made by United 
States engineers, by authority of Congress. 
Should this improvement be made it will 
facilitate business wonGerfully, and prove 
a great benefit to the whole country. 
According to the plans proposed, ocean 
steamers and vessels of a large class will 
go to Troy for business. New York may 
possibly oppose the improvement on ac- 
count of the damage it may possibly be 
to the Erie Canal. 

There were sold during the year 1890 
223,258,242 postage stamps, 43,943,615 
Government stamped erivelops, and 51,- 
908 875 postal cards, The total weight of 
mails received and dispatched daily dur- 
ing 1890 was 332 tons. 

Foreign mails, both inward and 
outward, frequently include as many as 
800 bags, which require from 1 to 10 two- 
horse trucks for their transportatio.. 

The enormous mineral wealth of the 
State of Wasbington is now attracting 
the general attention of capitalists here 
and in Europe. The coal area alone, it is 
asserted, equals that of Pennsylvania. 
The value of the product mined last year 
is estimated at $4,000,000. The iron ore 
deposits are also very laree, Large iron 
and stee| works have been established at 
Kirkland and Tasoma, Gold and silyer 
fleposits jn peying quantities haye been 


fispovered in several onpptier, oln lend, | 





copper, granite, limestone and marble. 
Washington is all right. 

The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 21st inst.: 

$11,000 ©. R. of N. J. 5 per cent gen. mort. gold 
bonds, due July, 1987, 1093. 

$2,000 Met. El. Rd. first mort. 6per cent. gold 
bonds, due July, 1908, 11254. 

$2,000 Met. El. Rd. second mort. 6 per cent. 
gold bonds, due 1899, .04%. 


$1,000 J. C. 7 per cent. imp. bond, due Jan. 
Ist. 1892, 101%. 


$1,000 J.C. 7 per cent. imp bond, due Jan. 
Ist, 1894, 10614. 


$800 State of N.C. 4 per cent. cons. debt bonds, 
9. 


6shares National Shoe and Leather Bank, 160. 

6 shares Central National Bank, 120. 

5 shares Market National Bank, 231. 

27 shares Phenix Nationa! Bank, 137%. 

12 shares Niagara Fire Insurance Co., 155, 

20sbares N. Y. Produce Exchanee Bank, 114%. 

6 shares Merchants’ National Bank, 155. 

$40,000 D. & H. Canal Co. 7’s, due October Ist, 
1894, 110%. 

400sharesN Y.C.&H. R. Rd , 1015¢@101%. 

$1,000 Cent. Rd.of N. J. 5 per cent. Reg. bond, 
due 1987, 109. 

$2,000 Rich. and Dan. Rd. 5 percent. bonds, 
due 1936, 90. 

$3,000 J.C.7 
126 

$13.000 Saratoga Gas and KE}. Light Co. first 
6 per cent. gold bonds, due 1907, 85%. 

10sbares Imp. and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 500. 

5Oshares Mercantile National Bank, 223. 

20 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co., 160. 

5) snares North River Insurance Co., 75. 

i share Central Trust Co.. 1,250. 

10 shares Mech. and Tds’ Bank of B’klyn, 259. 

$15,0°0 Phil. and Reading Rd.first pref.bonds, 
£314. 

$6,000 M.,.K. and T. Rd. first mort. bonds, 77. 

$400 M., K. and T. Rd. first mort. bond scrip, 
783. 

$5,000 M., K. and T. Rd. second mort. bonds, 
4136. 

$500 M., K. and T. Rd. second mort. 
scrip, 4144. 

27 shares M., K and T. Rd. preferred, 224. 

$50 M., K. and T. Rd. pref. stock scrip, 2034. 

50 shares B’klyn and N. Y. Ferry Co., 190. 

200 shares Norfolk City Railroad, 39%. 

61 shares Cent. N. J. Land Imp. Co., 684. 

20 shares Market and Fulton Nat. Bank, 2824. 

14 shares Connecticut Valley Granite and 
Mining Co., 45. 

15 shares National Park Bank, 320%. 

80 shares Third Nat. Bank of N. Y., 90}44@91\. 

A BANKER’S HISTORY. 

More than thirty years ago we chanced 
to be in the office of Messrs. Thomas 
Denney & Co., bankers and brokers of this 
city—a house still existing under the same 
firm name. While there the respected 
senior of that firm, not now living, came 
in from the Stock Exchange, saying: 
**Well, the people are crazy; what do you 
think? Chemical Bank stock just sold at 
$550 a share. It is a good stock,” he 
continued, ‘* but it is not worth any such 
price as that—fools ar: not all dead yet.” 
At least one or two of the‘ fools” who 
bought Chemical Bink stock at that time 
are now living and cau sell the same any 
day at almost $5,000 a shar’-—a handsome 
advance on the $100, originally invested. 
Each share of that bank now gets 25 per 
cent, dividend every two months, equal to 
$150 per annum. In this connection we 
canaot forbear copying from the Kansas 
City Times a brief history of the worthy 
man who is now the President of the 
Chemical National Bank,an institution 
which stands in the front rank of the 
most popular and prosperous corporation 
of its class in the country. It is a model 
bank, and is known as such all over 
this country and in Europe. 

We invite those young men readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT now seeking their for- 
tunes in this city and elsewhere to 
study carefully the romantic history of 
this Connecticut boy, and then resolve to 
follow the example of one who has been 
all his life more than a mere business man. 
He has been a living teacher and preacher 
by his spotless life and character. All the 
good preaching in this imperfect world is 
not heard now in the pulpits of cur most 
faithful clergymen. The Kansas City 
Times says: 


per cent. bonds, due July, 1913, 


bond 


“Forty years ago, one pleasant summer 
day, a good deacon from Norwalk, Conn., 
drove into the city of New York in an old- 
fashioned one-horse shay. He brought with 
him his son, a mere boy of eighteen or nine- 
teen, then for the first time to experience 
the vicissitudes of lifein a largecity. Would 
you like to know what became of that boy?” 
inquired J. S. Gaffaey, of New York, Super- 
intendent of Agencies for the United States 
Life Insyrange Company, now regigtered at 
the Coata Houye. 


" Well, | wil} tell you, ‘Porday that youth 





is President of the Chemical National Bank, 
of New York City, the most solid and sub- 
stantial banking institution in the country. 
His name is George G. Williams, and he has 
been connected with that bank ia some ca- 
pacity from the day he first entered the doors 
with his father forty years ago until the 
present time. Such a record here in Ameri- 
ca, where everything is shifting and chang- 
ing, is worth more than a passing mention. 

“The Chemical National Bank is the 
bank in which the wealthy New Yorkers, 
the Astors, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, 
and many others who care more for security 
than interest, make their iarge deposits. I 
myself have seen a check for $5,000,000 in 
favor of Jay Gould, drawn on the Chemical 
National Bank. The stock is limited to 
$300,000; but the property of the bank, inde- 
pendent of the name, is worth $10,000,000. 
Is it any wonder that the shares which 
started in at a par value of $100 are now 
worth $5,000 at least, and it is almost im- 
possible to get one of them at any figure? 
Other banks come and go, other banks rise 
and fall; but this bank seems to have 
caugot glimpses of immortality, if this 
phrase can be used in speaking of a bank. 

“The brains of this bank, the man who 
has made it what it is to a large degree, is 
George G. Williams. His record is one to be 
envied. He has made money himself, and 
he is rated a millionaire several times over 
in the commercial agencies. But he can 
command tens of millions of dollars; he is 
regarded as one of the best among living 
financiers. If you can gec his indorsement 
to any project, you can get any amount of 
money that you need in New York. Go to 
your Kansas City bankers, or any bauk on 
either side of the water, and whisper the 
magic name of George G. Williams to them, 
and it will cause the sesame to open their 
vaults and let out their millions. Too often 
the worth, the merit, the works of men like 
George G. Williams are forgotten in the 
West, especially where men are alwaysiaa 
hurry; but once in a while we remember 
these things.” 


. The Silver Bill which passed the Senate 
as follows, and should be carefully read : 


** An act to provide for the free coinage 
of gold and silver bullion, and for other 
purposes, 

**Sec. 1. Taat from and after the date of 
the passage of this act the unit of value in 
the United States shall be the dollar, and 
the same may be coined of 41214 grains of 
staodard silver, or of twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains of standard gold ; and the 
said coias shall be legal tender for all debts 
—public and private. That hereafter any 
owner of silver or gold bullion may depos- 
it the same at any mint of the Uaited 
States to be formed into standard dollars 
or bars for his benefit and without charge ; 
but it shall be lawful to refuse any deposit 
of less value than $100, or any bullion so 
base as to be unsuitable for the operations 
of the mint. 

“Sec, 2. Taat the provision of section 3 
of ‘An act to authorize the coinage of the 
staudard silver dollar, aad to restore its 
legal-tender character,’ which became a law 
February 28ch, 1878, is hereby made appli- 
cable to the coinage in this act provided for. 

“Sec. 8 Taoat the certificates provided 
forin the second section of this act shall be 
of denominations of not less than one nor 
more than one hundred dollars, and such 
certificates shall be redeemanle in coin of 
standard value. A sufficient sum to carry 
out the provisions of this act is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. So much 
of the act of July 14th, 1890, entitled ‘An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes and for other 
purposes,’ as requires the purchase of 4,- 
500,000 ounces of silver bullion per month, 
be and the same is i-ereby repealed. 

“Sec. 4. That the certificates provided for 
in this act, aud all silver and gold certifi- 
cates already issued, shal! be receivable for 
all taxes and dues to the United States of 
every description, and shall be a legal 


tender for the payment of all debts, pubiic 
and private. 

“Sec 5, The owners of bullion deposited 
for coinage shall nave the option to receive 
c ia or its equivalent ip the certificate pro- 
vi ied for in this act, and such bullion shall 
be subsequently coined.” 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Holland Building Association has 
declared a dividend of two and a half per 
cent., payable February ist. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able January 13th. 

S— 
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Letters Investment 


oO aap 
Credit. Securities. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


$40,000 


GUMBERLAND CO. ,VA. 


6 Per Cent. 30-year Bonds. 





We own, offer, and recommend tliese 
bonds as a safe investment. 

Price and particulars on application. 

Also, Railway and Corporation Bonds for 
ale. Send for full list. 


JONES & FAILE, 


80 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





$50,000 wanted in Portland, ORE- > 
|GON. to add to a lixe amountof home 
capital, toengage in a general whole eo 
jsxle and retail Stationery, Printing, = 
| Broding. ayy » Legal|? 2 
an usipess. A eld to operate 
BUSINESS in, and rapidly fling u Printing)" 
Business already established. For 
[fall particulars address for 
weeks > 
CHANCE. GEO. H. H = 


IMES, 
P O. Box 154. Portland, OREGON: 


6% ON DEPOSITS Subject to call, 
y BA ON DEPOSITS For one year or more. 


Amounts trom $5 to $5,000. 
We can refer you to many prominent clergymen, edu- 
cators, bankers and other well-known eas 
THE PROVIDENT TRUS CO., 
36 Bromfeld 6. «+ BOSTON, MAS 
HAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
PRERRE large cities, and 
Pierre is the Capital and 
the Commercial! Metropolis of the New State, South 


Dakota. I guarantee my patrons a profit. Good resi- 
dence lots $75each. Write for particulars and ref- 


erences. 
at highest rates consistent with 
_and references, . ROBERT P. Liwise is COMPANY, St. Paul, Hina. 


GOOD 











"The Future Great.” 
Never before has the fu- 
ture greatness of a youn 
city been so apparent au 


Pierre, South Dakota 
— that ~ not de- 
r circulars 


LO! AN ON ist MORTGAGE 


CHAS. i. HY DR, Investment Broker, 
perfeet security, The only in- 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East- 


ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 


1 Oz lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 


_A. A. KNIGHT, ne ee Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


Having paid-up capital o mi Ah ouns money on 
Real Estate in Missouri ake where values are staple 
and the property real and easily found. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,060,000 loaned without loss, the result 
of acareful local business in a good country. 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investment of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
a todo business in New York. For particulars 
a 

MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 


Sedalia. Missouri, 


PUS":""ND 
Loan, 
Trust & Banking Co, 


wr - atce wine end offers ~a" Mortgages on real 
estate drawing pterest e guar- 
antee principal 4 and 8% and interest. We 
make all loans personally, not through agents. We 
also sell debenture bonds, drawing 7 per cent. inter- 
est, payable semi-annually, maturip 
secured Bes Nat mortgages deposit 
linghbam 

for information. 





in 5 years and 
with eg os 
- Bank of Sehome as trustee 


(Paid-up Capital $125,000.) 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 

nieve by Investors seeking perfect seourity ‘4 nstead 

f high rate of inte -* S eons the safest ios 
mane offered to the publ: 





Hiram Dewing & Son. New York uy. 
Messrs. Barve. Bliss & Co., New York 


Geo. Esq., of the Chemicat National 
Bank: New York City: 


F. D. Gra: , Esq., of the National Safe Kae Com 


vigor ea ts, 


No. s Mulk St., Boston, 
ks and Tuvestors’ 
i Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COPPIN. Treacurer. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
bscriber of THx INDEPENpUNT who 


Any su 
ia like to bh i 
py 4 va raA* ev ™meD Copy Oo} ‘ol the paper 
Seas ety Ss aio “ns 
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THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem. Virginia. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CoO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
TAL PAID ue $140,000. 
choices (aps Rad the m conservative field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First Mort- 
gages. Stx Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
years’ onocesetel e EWN. Presiden —_ for pam phiets. 


GEORG 
RT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


A DULUTH INVESTMENT, 


affording to the small investor an equal 
chance with the heavy capitalist. 

Very large profits certain to be realized 
on a purchase of full-paid non-assessable 
treasury stock in the Lakewood Land Com- 
pany. Proceeds can be devoted only to im- 
provement of the property. 

Further facts on application. 


RICHARDSON, DAY &CoO., 
. Duluth, Minn. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. | 


INVESTIGATE CAREFULLY 
FORE INVESTING YOUK MONRY. We 
have loaned money for our many customers for 
nfteeu years, on first mortgages, without a dolar 
of loss in principa) or interest to any one of them, 
and can now offer first-class Keal Estate securi- 
ties at 7 to 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bonds without proper 
security back of them. 

Write for eastern and western getaveness a to 
facts herein set forth. We can make yo 
MARSH & BARTLETT, Minnespolia. ‘Mice. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Botabliohed..........cccccccscccccccesccees 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 22°GH7 ana soup 


ON COMMISSION. 

PROPERTY RENTED 32°23 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES 33; ont assessments looked after and 


LOANS 























on ray td Mortg: term 
carefully Degetinted Fe sath ee 





Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





First mortgag age loans on Tacoma improved 
property. acoma has a population of at 
ya jeast 55,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 
made on a conservative basix only. Lots 
in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 














and upwards: sure to realize a large a 
vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. 
maps gad rticulars with full information. vadidress 
a OUIMETTE, Tacoma. We 
o2f Srv. MORTOAG sony 
Safe andsure. For particu address 
Ome INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
DIVIDENDS. 
HOLLAND BUILDING ASSUCTATION, 
7 WALLST., New York. 
New YORK, January lth, 1891. 
The Boardof Trustees of this company have ae- 
clared a dividend of [WO AND ONE HALF PER 
CENT. payable February Ist, 1891. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P.M. on January 
23d, 1891, and will be re-opened at 10 a.M. on February 
q , 1891. 


GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN., Secretary. 








IVIDEND 
OFFICE PARE INSURANCE COMPANY, )} 
1566 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January £th, 1891.) 


A DIVIDEND OF TWO (2) PER CENT. has been 
declared, payable on and after 13th January. 
WM. VALENTINE, 
Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE C0., 
No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR ST., 

New YORK, January 13th, 1891. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 








Is increasing its capital from $350,000 to $1,000,000 
full paid. In view of this Company’s location, pres- 
tige, equipment and thoroughly established business 
its shares constitute a most attractive investment. 
Ask for prospectus and full information. 

F. E. MAINE, ALEXANDER DUER, 


New York Manager, General Agent, 
Auburn, N. Y. 32 Nassau St., N. Y. 


B. F. GLENN & SON, Philadelphia Managers. 


SAFELY 


than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you in the way 
of something not only safe, but paying a good rate 
of interest. 





the great thing to 
be sought in an 
Investment, rather 


None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY. / Vice- 
President. H. E. SIMMONS, 5 Prest’s. 


Glasgow, 
Virginia. 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. , 
WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW, VA. 








INTERESTSIN THE WEST. 


Land Titles, Mexican Land Grants, Mines, Insur- 
ance, Railroads, Bonds, Mortgages, Collections, aby- 
thing needing attention in Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma. Colorado, New and Uld Mexico, or 


Arizona, send to 
ALMERIN GILLETT and H.E. SADLER, 


f Emporia, Kunsas, lawyers of recognized 
standing in all the courts—Twenty-five years prac- 
tice. Ample references in New ‘ork, Boston, Chi- 

cago and elsewhere. eee and French spoken.) 
Correspondence solicited 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3, 
to 12,000 population in five years. ror full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
the First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
e West. Interest p:yable semi-annually at Kountze 
ag N, Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected by officersot thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas' 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of g it- 
edge short-time paper, running three to tweive 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished u SRSEY, Presi 
President 
C. H. TONCRAY., Vice-President and Mareger. 


8” M.H. Fitch & Son 8% 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. 

Banking and Real Estate. 
nS Made on tne most conservative basis for non- 

resideats, to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 

We invite apgvemmendanss, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and fi = 

References: ase National Bank, New York, or 


any Bank in Pueblo. Col. 
Oo 
8% 


8” PUEBLO COLORADO. 


We have a number ot splendid farms for snle around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city y! 10,000 people is rapidly growing. A 
number of Industries are being loca from all 
arts of the country. Augusta County is the richest 
fn Virginia. 

:taunton isthe largest City in the Valley of Vir- 
—— Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 











Large experience in 











THE-NEW ENGLAND 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


Debentures runnin 
Invest with experienced people. 


NEW ENCLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 


Address 


120 WEST MAIN ST,. STAUNTON, wid 





B. 


WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. Jr. 


ROBERT L. DULAN 
DULUTH’S wonders. al 


ANY. 
rowth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the — of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in t Wai? Jation, banking capital, 

fiand manufacturing, dur- 


| compare feyorably | with that 


wil 
of any city in the United states. 1: 
full of promise to =e, 5 
e 


NRY & Bocas Duluth, Mian, 

The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 

THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wy. 8. WILLIAMS. Prer’t. Hartford. Conn. 








DE 
REAL ESTATE ticcemeret beaveriscucar- 


er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a prefitable in- 
—o my = who have never seen the property 


eve = madein f 0% 


m three to five years, 
va and ia information furnished upon 


CHAMBERLIN waprear co 
Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PURTLAND, OREGO 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS | 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Fails, South Dakota, within \ to 3 of a 
mite from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $500 to $400 per lo’ 

The money obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in .he equipment 
of alarge iinen mill already erected near the lots 
offered for sale. 

Apply for maps and circulars to 


Mu EHAtNA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


EQUITABLE 











MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed.............. 


ee SE POM o06 6c eve ccvcess 
yo gg and undivided profits. 
Assets. 


"396,716 85 
aaiemmmeband jetmentananas 11,168,685 04 
The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
ped York,u n auditing the accounts of the Com- 
any as p' published gues 30th, 1890, appended thereto 
the following certificate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the feregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accouuts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUIHRIE & CO. 

NEW YORE, 16th Oct., 1490. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES 
rit AND SEE OnE t. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
REE M 'NTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
TALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila. 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City. Missour 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCR'BED CAPITAL..... -$800.000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.............-.§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Raecutors, ate..can invert in thease bonds 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 
Nat 
Het} Capital, $1.000,000{ irae 


Interest. 














or 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured by 
Business Property centrally located, with 
5U percent. of the net profi's to the investors, 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas City. 

National Bank Stock—S per cent. divi- 
dends. 

Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 


oF. Pace, Treas, UNION Investment Co, 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference toa me of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LUT H is the same distane e 
from Buffalo, and all points east. 
ana 1 being more than 300 MILES F 
WEST, it hasa much larger tributary ante. which 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth 1s increas- 
ing in pee at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 

ear, and such wonderful apy insures 
a ina dy vance in real estate. Write for reading 
mater,andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wll _send ful! information. with maps. etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Du ath, Minn. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 fee 
fronting on three vows, two handsome stores, tw 
stories with basement. A 1 leng established tenants 
monthly rental $275. Price $32,000. 4% cash, balance 

on time wich 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property will double in value in afew years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount emeees. Write for Particulars and Refer- 

ences near yo 
UStON RANKING CO.. Aberdeen, So. Dak. 





a 











York. Ne 
better securities offered investors. f Eastern 
— Western  Sesoreness {prnispes it desired. Cor- 
Write for partic ulars. 
A.L.C Pres. BSTER, Treas. 
bi Mok uraicey Vice- Pres C:P. Weusren Cashier. 
H.D NG &ASON 18 Wail St. Agents. 
F. A SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00, 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A EAN 


. J. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
te CATTLE 


We take from responsible 
farmers six to nine months notes for vattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 

The best references given. Correspondence solicited, 


WM. GORDON, 

Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 
Population, 45,000. 











Vice-Pres'ts, 

















06, Sane. 
7 emamuaen 


FARMS i$ ACITY Y PROPERTY 
" KANSAS 





Interest somi-anpaally. /¢ cent. 
Collected 
free of cost. 








President. 








Forth Worth, Texas, }2%.".,. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but Texas securities. Write us for information. 


The 


BANK STOCKS, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS. 
from six months to two years, 7 per cent. 
anagement of this company is cautious, safe and conservative, 





AMPLE SECURITY= 
% 
JOHND. ).KNOK&CO 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
HAVE E YOU MONEY 
Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


orofitable investments. Write for iniormation. 
? Write to 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


IMBODEN, 


Paid in, $500,000. 


VENDORS’ LIEN NOTES, 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 

THE view to be taken of the dry goods 
trade during the past week depends upon 
how the market is looked at. Judged by 
the large number of out-of-town buyers 
and their department men perambulating 
the dry goods district the actual amount 
of business transacted has proved disap- 
pointing. Taken in comparison with pre- 
vious experiences at this season of the 
year results have been fairly good. In 
addition to actual transactions, however, 
there has undoubtedly been laid the basis 
of a considerable expansion of buying in 
the near future, as many a ‘‘ chiel” has 
been taking notes for prospective opera- 
tions. Commission agents and importers 
have been kept pretty busy in making de- 
livery on past purchases, the demands for 
these from the late buyers having again 
become more urgent with renewed mone- 
tary ease. Jobbers have had a quiet week 
but are not despondent, as it is somewhat 
early yet to look for much animation in 
their department. They have nevertheless 
made a very fair distribution of ‘* wash” 
cotton dress goods, black dress goods, 
white goods, andsome other specialties, 
the movement in these being possibly 
rather ahead of last year’s experience at 
the corresponding period. Collections 
and reports generally from the South, 
Southwest and West continue satisfac- 
tory. 

COTTON GOODS. 

In staple cotton goods there wasa fair 
demand by package buyers, and in some 
descriptions a distinctly firmer tone is no- 
ticeable. Certein makes of bleached cot- 
tons, such as Lonsdale, Masonville, etc., 
that were lately reduced by mill agents in 
order to close out accumulations have 
been raised tc. per yard, while others are 
held ‘‘ at value” pending a probable ad- 
vance in the near future. Brown and 
colored cottons are in fair request and 
generally firm. Printed calicoes are the 
weakest goods in the market, and showed 
considerable irregularity in prices. Print 
cloths, on the other hand, even in the ab- 
sence of any concerted measures among 
manufacturers, are firm at 3c. per yard 
for 64x64’s spot and near futures with a 
fair demand thereat ; 56x60’s are quoted 
at 24c. @ 29.16 c. per yard. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Business in woolen goods has been of 
fair extent, numerous wholesale clothiers 
being in the market during the week and 
placing cheir orders with some freedom, 
while encouraging reports have been re- 
ceived from salesmen traveling in the 
Western and near-by States. Worsted 
suitings are well under control of the 
mills producing popular low and medium 
heavy weights, while cassimeres are by 
no means neglected. A general compari- 
son of prices shows that there is no ma- 
terial advance on Jast season’s values, yet 
mill agents asa rule express themselves 
fairly satisfied with the position. In soft 
wool and worsted fabrics for ladies’ dress 
wear a fair demand has been noticeable, 
but in miscellaneous woolens, such as 
satinets, doeskin jeans, flannels and blan- 
kets the movement is strictly moderate, 

IMPORTED GOODS. 

Imported goods of all descriptions 
move quietly, intending operators mostly 
satisfying themselves by making memo- 
randa with a view to future operations: 
little actual business beyond ordinary 
every-day transaction coming in the way 
of either importers or jobbers. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


ALTHO the lot of a publishe: is not alto- 
gether a happy one, there are a great many 
very pleasant things received which largely 
relieve the monotony of his hard-worked 
existence. For instance, during the past 
week we received a letter from an old sub- 
scriber, which we give below in full, as a 
sample of a great many kind and cheering 
letters received by us, which, of course, we 
are unable to acknowledge separately. The 
example set by our friend in his letter we 
heartily commend to all our old subscribers, 

CHAMBERSBURG, PENN., Jan. 19th, 18¥1 
To Tag INDEPENDENT: 
It is likely my subscription is up, and needs 











renewal in order to keep us on visiting terms. 
I have had you so long that it seems hard to 
give you up in this life. And as it is possible 
.nat five more years can be added to the goodly 
number now charged to me, I think it advisa- 
ble to invite Tae INDEPENDENT as a visitor for 
another five-year voyage. May it be ** bon voy- 
age”’ for us both. 

I send you my check once more for ten dol- 
lars, which will pay, I suppose, to some time in 
1896; and if [am not here to read it somebody 
else can have that pleasure and profit. I do 
not know whether you offer any premiums or 
not; if vea, send; if nay, all is well. 

Yours truly, 

The regular rate of THE INDEPENDENT is 
$3.00 a year, which is about six cents a 
week, but even this low price can be cheap- 
ened by one-third if the subscriber takes 
advantage of the very favorable club rates 
given below. A large proportion of our 
subscribers renew from two years—paying 
$5.00—to fivejyears paying $10.00,thus obtain- 
ing the paper at the very lowest and most 
favorable rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three months...... $ 75) Six months..... $1 50 
Four months..... .-- 100| One year ...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers....... .. 500 
Three years to une subscriber.............. 7 00 


Three subscribers one year each..... cnainiae 7 00 


Four years to one subscriber......... i us Ce 
Four subscribers one year each............ 80 
Five years to one subscriber................ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes, We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not made in accordance with the 
directions given on our thirty-first page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, itis not conven- 
ient for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of bis subscription and ia 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 





Iv any reader of THE INDEPENDENT wishes the 
servics of au advertising agent. Mr. Charles H. Ful- 
er, or 69 Dea: born St., Chicago, I1l., will be pleasea to 
receive a request for his Advertisers’ Guide for I:91 
which he will send free upon application. 


Mr. A. A. KNIGHT, of Tacoma, Washington, has 
most excellent iacilities, from many years’ residence 
and pe:sonal kaowledge of values, fur making in- 
vestmen's in real estate for our readers which ought 
to be profitable, if the future can be judged by the 
past, A personal visit to Tacoma convinced us that 
+ opportunities await judicious investment there 

n real estate. 





STEINWAY’S PIANOS. 


WE suppose that if the best judges of pianos in the 
country were asked to name which were really the 
best instruments manufactured in this country, 
nine-tenths of them would unhesitatingly say, 
“steinway 8s.” For many years—we have forgotten 
just how many—the Messrs. 5teinway have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of pianos in this city, and 
from the first have given tne process of manufac- 
turing,from the selection of the raw materiais to 
the finishing touches, their personal supervision. 
f£very one of the members of the firm are practical 
piano manufacturers, and some of them skillful 
musicians. They know exactiy what is required to 
make a good piano, and from the first they deter- 
mined, and have curried into execution their deter- 
mination, that they would turn out from their fac- 
tory none but the very best pianos capable of being 
made. Adherence to this ruie has brought them a 
reputation of which they are justly proud, and now 
if a person wants a piano he is periectiy safe in ac- 
cepting it upon the assurance that it was made by 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons. ‘hey will know absolutely 
that everything in connection with it is just as it 
should be, ana that no better can be made. The 
Steinway family is a family of piano manufacturers. 
The sons grow up in the business, aad we suppose 
their sons will uo the same, and we have no doubt 
that five hundred years from now the firm of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons will still be manufacturers of the 
best pianos to be had in the United States. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA’SSECOND TOUR 
TO THE GOLDEN GATE. 


THE full complement of passengers have reserved 
accommodations on the first of the Pennsylvania 
Tours to the Golden Gate, and names are being rap- 
idiy registere for the remainder of the series. The 
second four, fixed fur March 4d,is one of the most 
desirable of the group, and the manner in which the 
accommodations are being 
the seconu 


ad res oorge . Boya, 
Asst. Genl. Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, or Tour- 











RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

A couRse of Lectures on “ The Eiy Foundation” 
will be deliverea iu Adams Chapel, No. .WU Park 
Avenue, by the Rey. Frauk F. Eili:.wood, D.D., on 
f Tuesday 








— ——_—_] 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to which ne would like the paper sent, 


Moench, 
Constable K Co 


SILKS. 


Ball and Dinner Dress Fabrics. 
VELOUTINES, SATINS, 


EMBROIDERED M°USSELINE DE SOIE 
GRENADINES, GAZES, 
CREPE DE CHINE, 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutine, 
White and Oolored Brocades and Satins 


Preoadovay HR 4 9th ot 


NEW YORE. 








How to Clothe 
the Baby. 


BEST&CO 





We offer special inducements in BA- 
BIES’ CLOTHES, because we clothe 
Children of all ages, up to 18 years; and 
if we begin with the Baby we have a 
customer fora longer time than when we 
commence later. 

The dresses described below are good 
examples, 











NO. 32—Fine Nainasook| NO. 19—Cambric Short 
S'ip. Yoke of narrow tucks|Dress, Mother Hubbard 
and feather stitching be |Yoke of tucks and two 
tween, finished with finejinsertions, hemstitching 


embroidered edge, skirt|between skirt, with deep 
- deep hemstitched|hem and tucks above. 
ze. 


Price of each 98 cts. 


Catalogue furnished and mail orders 
promptly filled, 


60 and 62 West 23d St.,N.Y. 


ed Angora 
a “  Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 





THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Hummer Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City, 





TYPE, possess AND MATERIALS 
; LLS 


















E. J, DENNING &CO,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO. (Retail), 


OFFER IN 


Upholstery Department 


MAIN FLOOR), 


REAL LACE CURTAINS 


(Oda lots, slightly soiled), 


at $5.00 to $12.00 per pair; 


WORTH FROM $8.50 to $17.00. 


Chenille Portieres 
at $9.50 per pair; 


REDUCED FROM $13. 


TABLE COVERS 


(imported Flax Velour), 
one and a half yards square 


at $4.00 each; 
REDUCED FROM $7.50. 


FURNITURE TAPES TRIES 


at $3.00 per yard; 


REDUCED FROM $4.25. 
Orders placed for 


RE-UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 


prior to Ist March next will 
be executed at very low prices. 


Broadway,4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 








India and China Silks. 


In our Basement Salesroom we 
have placed on sale Figured India 
and China Silks, 25 and 27 inches 
wide, in 100 new and choice designs, 
at 50c , 65c., and 75c, per yard. 

Also a fullassortment of Plain India 
Silks, in all the newest tints: 

22 inches Wide, 45c- per yard. 

4 “ “ 65c, “ “ 

27 “ “ 75c. “ iy 
And exceptional value in complete 
lines of Black and Colored Surahs 
from 50c. to 85c, per yard, 





James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


In Premiums will be 
given on our Cham- 
ion Sweet Corn. 
he earliest large 
corn in the World. 
Send for Circular. 
PRICE & REED, 
Seedsmen, 
.ALBANY, N.Y. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual’PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready 
and mailed free to all appiicants. It contains all 
the leading and most poruiar sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm, 


—AND— 


Flower Seeds, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of Jast season,and 
nearly everything else in my Jine of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 Bact 19th Street, New York City 
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JSnsurance. 


AMERICAN LIFE COMPANIES 
ABROAD. 


WE find in the Spectator, of this city, 
the following statement of the business 
done in foreign countries, up to 1890, by 
the three largest Life companies. These 
figures, not being given in the official re- 
ports, have, of course, been obtained by 
direct inquiry: 


No. Ponicres IssueD. 


Equitable. Mutual. New York. 
Europe......... 25,922 2,778 20,468 
pe 8 Pewee 890 
Africa.......... a 232 
Austraiasia.... 5,807 Th 1,752 
South Amer- 

ee Ce ee = he 7,840 
Central Amer- 

oe RE | fare 228 
West Indies... 2,654 vaca 2,270 
Mexico........ 5,063 1,773 1,473 
Sandwich 

Ri iiin ae woe sa pan te 170 
South Ameri- 

ca apd West 

bes cenee. 4 -seacian DP” ‘etedennctian 
Other coun- 

tries and 

islands....... ME. ©. «. “euethiy. shasasennen 

AMOUNT WRITTEN. 

° Equitable. Mutual. New York. 
Europe......... $96,145,621 $11,668,400 $75,352 171 
| Se site acaecute 2,580,269 
. 7S eee 1,573,586 
Australasia.... 17,516,367 8,582,500 8,295,894- 
South Ameri- 

Gist anticnteceas 89,613,000 ........... 46,187,793 
Central Amer- 

| See 1,027,582 

West Indies... 12,223,661 ........... 8,170,178 

es 15,879,508 5,568,022 4,840,888 
Sand wic 

EE TERSEE . sitinnntos 
South Ameri- 

ca and West 

| re 42,070 
Othercoun- 

tries and 

islands....... IE « siendel. sins hemaboxss sh 

PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 

Equitable. Mutual. New York. 
Europe......... 3,845,824 $487,642 $3,546,905 
Beas iota _ Sieraeers pores 198,581 
Afrios.......... 129,479 etlissecss 74,846 
Australasia.... 700,654 166,430* 425,320 
South Ameri- 

rdehipbenes 1,584,520 becen pier 2,060,141 
Central Amer- 
ED ER 60,719 
West Indies. 488,946 wing celia 402 
a 635,180) 234,595 255,836 
Sandwic 
Islands....... TT cc cscces 
South Ameri- 
ca and West 
 ” 2 or OOR.. 5... seine 
Othercoun- 
tries and 
islands....... eS ee 


* This is printed $166,439,231, which is clearly 
wrong. 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH FIRE 
OFFICES. 


In Bourne’s ‘‘Handy Fire Insurance 
Guide, July, 1890,” we find some rather 
fragmentary statistics of fifty-two Bri ish 
companies. In case of thirty-six, the 
returns are for the year ending December 
31st, 1889; in case of six, for various dates 
in the spring of 1889; in case of three, for 
early dates in 1890; in case of one, for 
December 31st, 1885, a foot-note explain- 
ing that ‘accounts not published since 
1885”; in case of another—the Sun, which 
makes no published statements—there are 
no figures whatever, except that. it was 
started in 1710; these variations illustrate 
the incompleteness and irregularity of 
insurance information in Europe, as con- 
trasted with our American practice. For 
forty-3ix companies the cubscribed cap- 
tal foots up £57,443,836, and the paid 
capital is £7,572,765, One company—the 
Royal Exchange, dating back to 1720— 
has its capital of £689 220 all paid; in 
most of them the proportion paid is not 
far from ten to fifteen per cent. of the 





subscribed. Inafew the comparison is 
thus: 

182%4—Alliance... ............ £5,000,000 £550,000 
1881—City of London ......... 2,000,000 200,000 
1861—Commercial Union ..... 2,500,00u 250,000 
1836—General....... .. ....: . 1,000,000 50,000 
1803—Imperial................. 1,200,000 800,000 
1852—Lancashire............ . 2,729,860 272,986 
a) te eS Oe 739,290 112,014 
1836—Liv., London and Globe. 3,917,520 245,640 
1862—London and Lancashire 1,852,000 185,200 
1809—No. Brit. & Mercantile.. 2,500,000 625,000 
BOGT—QUOOMN .......cocc sec cccecs 1,800,350 180,035 
1645—Royal...............eeeeee 1,930,300 289,545 
1824—Scot. Union & National. 4,896,820 300,000 


Only ten of the fifty-two were started: 
during the last decade, and only seven 
during the decade previous. Only eight 
of the tifty-two fall below whatare called 
here ‘million-dollar companies,” as re- 
spects subscribed capitai, and as respects, 
paid capital fourteen are in that rank. 





Fire assets exclusive of capital foot up 
£21,957,041, nearly three times as much 
as paid capital. Premium income foots 


up £14,655,662; fire losses (whether losses 
paid or losses incurred is not stated), £8,- 
577,197, or 58.52 per cent. of premiums. 
This ratio, in case of individual compa- 
nies, ranges from 5.81 to 82.11: thirty- 
eight offices had a ratio. above 50. The 
office with the 5 81 per cent. is the Cam- 
bridge University, presumably local; its 

remium income was £1,083, and its 
osses £63. Commissions and manage- 
ment expenses foot up £5,682,527, or 
38.438 per cent. upon premiums, The 
companies of the State of New York re- 
ported, for 1889, an aggregate ratio of 
losses paid to premiums of 60.44; of ex- 
penses, 39.72; in other-states offices doing 
basiness here, the ratios were 64.50 and 
31.27. Thus the New York companies 
consumed in losses and expenses, 100.16 
per cent. of their premiums; the others, 
99.77 per cent.; the Britist offices, 96.95 
per. cent. Neither class gains or loses 
materially by comparison with the others, 
in this particular, and it seems to be gen- 
erally the rule that the net receipts from 
a insurance are absorbed by expenses, 
eaving all profit to come out of the finan- 
cial operation. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL [INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE above-named company transacts a 
marine insurance business exclusively, and 
is by tar the largest one in the country, its 
risks covering ships sailing every water on 
the globe. 

Last Pad its receipts for premiums were 
$5,187,152.33, and it paid losses amounting 
to $1,423,467.21, its assets at the close of 
the year being $12,527,334.68. 


its certificates of profits bearing six per 
cent. interest are eagerly sought after by 
investors. It has declared a dividend of 
forty per cent. on the net earned premiums 
of the company, for which certificates will 
be issued May 5th, 1891. Most excellent 
Mauvagement characterizes the couduct of 
the company. 

Its officers are, John D. Jones, President; 
W. H. H. Moore, Vice-President; A. A. 
Raven, 2d Vice President; and J. H. Chap- 
man Secretary—all first-rate men. 


THE ORIENT INSURANCK COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CUNN. 


ELSEWHERE in our columns this week is 
printed the statement of the Orient Insur- 
unce Company, of Hartford, showing its 
condition on January Ist, 1891. It has a 
capital of $1,000,000, tuliy paid up, witn a 
surplus, as regards policy-holders, of $1,182,- 
537.52. The amount of net premiums re- 
ceived by the Company during 1890 was 
$1,018,072, During the year the gross assets 
pave been increased over $133,000, and the 
net surplus $20,738.53. Tne Company has 
agents at important points throughout the 
United States, and we can safely recom- 
menu it to our readers. Its officers are 
Chas. B. Whiting, President; James U. 
‘Vaintor, Secretary; and Howard W. Cook, 
Assistaut Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MU LUAL LIFE 
INSURANUCE CU. OF SPRING- 
FiELD, MASS. 

ELSEWHERE will be found the thirty-ninth 
annual report ot the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for the year end- 
ing December 31st, 1890. We are giad to 
uote that during the year the Company has 
increased its total receipts over last year by 
about $300,000; tnat 1ts net assets have beeu 
increased $823,582; that the number of its 
Outstanding pulicies have been increased 
by 2,080 ana 16s iusurance 1m force by $6,970,- 
286, weaving in force December 31st, 1890, 1n- 
Surance to the amount of $63,290,789. Ic is 
exceedingly gratifying to trends of sound 
life insurance to note that with the decrease 











of fic.itious assessment insurance the regu- 
lar companies are doing remarkably weil 
and progiessing favorably in al! direc 
tions. the securities ot the Massachusetts 
Mutual are soundly investeu, tne law of 
Massacnusetts requiring toat investments 
of life insurance companies shall earn nut 
jess than four per cent. per annum upon 
their market value. Tne officers are, 
M. V. B. Kdgerly, President; Henry 3S. Lee, 
Vice Presiaent; Jonn A. Hall, Secretary: 
kK. D. Capron, Assistant Secretary; and 
Oscar B. ireland, Actuary. 





THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION is called to the statement of 
the Fiaelity and Casualty Company of New 
York. ‘the Company has a cash capita: of 
$250,000 with total assets of $1,421,229.23. 
‘i'ne recent election for directors resulted ia 
the re-election of the old poard ot directors 
which is composed of a large number of the 
abiest financiers and vusiness men iu this 
city. The officers are, Wm. M. Ricnards, 
President; Geo. F. Seward, Vice-President; 
Robert J. Hillas, Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE Annual Statement of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company 
tor their United States Branch, which is 
published in another column, shows their 
total assets to be $7,459,995.14, of which 
$3,006,133.81 is the large surpius of the Com- 
pany. Besides the gilt-edged investments 
of the Company in real estate, United 
States Government, State and City bonds 
there is the large amount of $2,241,350 
loans on bond and mortgage, all on im- 
proved city property. ‘ ut 








INSURANCE. 


THE INVESTMENT FEATURE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


A REJOINDER. 


BY JACOB L. GREENE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Mr. McCurpy, President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has recently commented at some length 
upon an article of mine under the fore- 
going title, and has undertaken “to 
point out what [he] believes to be the fal- 
lacies of [my] argument and the errors in 
[my] deductions.” 

The ground of his criticism is compre- 
hensively stated in his first proposition, 
viz.: ** The original idea of life insurance 
was the application of the law of the ac- 
cumulation of money at compound inter- 
est to the duration of human life.” 

Whether as a statement of fact, as a 
deduction from analysis, or as a final 
treatment of the order and proportion of 
the elements of the transaction, that 
proposition is wholly erroneous. He has 
placed a mere incident of a thing for the 
thing itself. 

The orginal and only idea of life insur- 
ance is the payment of the individual 
losses, caused by the deaths of the several 
members as they occur from time to time, 
and the distribution of those losses amung 
the members who have not yet deceased, 
in proportion to the risk carried by the 
company upon each remaining life. Pre- 
cisely the same principle obtains, precisely 
the same fact occurs in life insurance as 
in fire, or any other form of insurance. 
Each member contributes to occurring 
loss¢s, as they occur, in proportion to the 
vompany’s hazard of having to pay his 
loss. 

But in fire insurance the hazard is 
steady from year to year. There is no 
more reason why a given house should 
burn in one year than in another—in 1901 
than 1891. The rate of premium is there- 
fore steady from year to year; and that 
yearly rate is therefore just sufficient to 
cover the losses and expenses of the year. 
There is no occasion to carry over to next 
year any part of this year’s premium, for 
next year’s premium will take equally 
good care of next year’s losses and ex- 
penses. There is no occasion for ‘‘ the ap- 
plication of the law of accumulation of 
money at compound interest to the dura- 
tion of ” the fire hazard. 

The death hazard is not thus steady; 
it increases from year to year. Out of 
10,000 men aged 25, 81 will die in that 
year of age. Out of 10,000 aged 50, 138 
will die in that year. Out of 10,000 aged 
70, 620 will die that year. Each man 
must contribute to the losses in that pro- 
portion; that is, each man at 25 must pay 
$81 on $10,000 of insurance; each man at 
50 must pay $138; and each man at 70 
must pay $620. If all would do this 
steadily, paying also each his share of 
expenses, there would be no occasion 
whatever for the accumulation of money 
any more than there is in fire insurance, 
Each year’s payments would abundantly 
take care of each year’s losses and ex- 
penses. 

But this sort of increasing yearly pay- 
ment is just what men will not make 
with sufficient certainty to give a thor- 
oughly stable basis to a company,or to 
continue their insurance as late in life as 
it ought to be continued if they live. An 
increasing burden of payment is discour- 
aging, and bears the more hardly be- 
cause it increases most rapidly when age, 
growing weakness, or inublility from 
disease make it the hardcr to earn the 
premiums and to spare them from one’s 
own necessities. 

Therefore a rateof premium must be 
found which will not increase, but which 
will provide for all the losses just as cer- 
tainly as the increasing payments would 
do if continuously paid; a premium 
which is uniform from year to year, or 
what is technically known as a “ level 
premium.” As computed by Mr. Mc- 
Curdy’s company, the level premium for 
the man aged 25 would be $142.11, with an 
addition of $62.89 a year for expenses. 
This $142.11 is $61.46 more tban his share 
of the losses for that year of age, and 








more than his share will be for many 
years. But he will have to pay no more 
than $142.11, plus the expense loading, 
when, from greater age, his share of the 
losses has risen far above that figure. 

Now the excess of his level premium 
over his share of the losses during the 
early years of his policy must be carried 
as a ‘‘ Reserve” by the company against 
the time when his sbare of the losses 
would be more than the level premium, to 
be then applied to the payment of losses, 
These premiums and these ‘ Reserves ” 
from them are so calculated that, taking 
any given membership of say 10,000 per- 
sons and adding no new members at all, 
the total level premiums paid by all the 
members will thus provide with certainty 
for the deatb loss of every one, and noth- 
ing over. 

But observe, all the level premiums re- 
ceived are simply the equivalent of all the 
increasing yearly shares in death losses; 
they are just equal to all the losses to be 
incurred,and they all go to the last cent,to 
pay losses, though fora time a portion of 
them is ‘‘ reserved ” to await the increas. 
ing mortality. The mortality finally 
swallows it all. 

Because the company has to carry this 
‘*Reserve” for a time and until the day 
for its use comes, it can invest it and earn 
some interest onit. In its calculation of 
premium and reserve, Mr, McCurdy’s 
company assumes that it can earn four 
per cent. annual interest. If it could earn 
no interest whatever, instead of charging 
the man at age twenty-five $142.11 a year 
plus expenses, it would have to charge 
him $256.41, which is the true level yearly 
equivalent of his share in the death 
losses, plus expenses, and he would, 
therefore, have to pay $114.30 a year more 
out of his own pocket. But the company 
earns that for him and turns it into the 
'** Reserve” whence it finally goes along 
with the rest to pay death losses, He 
does not get it. ° 

There is the whole mechanism and method 
of lifeinsurance, There iscertainly nosug- 
gestion in it of accumulation for one’s own 
benefit. The whole purpose and effect of 
the investment is to make the ‘‘ Reserve ” 

belp the man to earn and pay his share of 
losses not yet incurred; it earns him, on 
the average, $114 30 a year, so that he has 
to pay only $142.11 plus expenses instead 
of $256.41_a year, plus expenses, to keep 
his policy safe. 

Mr. McCurdy very naturally selects for 
attack the paragraph in which I say, 
using his italics: F 

‘To legitimate mutual life insurance, the 
yearly death losses, expenses and interest 
earnings are carefully adjusted, and the re- 
sult apportioned to each policy, so that each 
person is yearly charged with just the 
yearly cost of carrying his risk, and the re- 
mainder of his premium is remitted by way 
of a dividend. He thus knows the exact 
cost of his insurance from year to year and 
pays that, and no more.’’ 

That is exactly the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, The 
Mutual Life charges the man insuring for 
$10,000 at age twenty-five, a level pre- 
mium of $142.11, plus $62.89 for expenses. 
It charges that premium yearly: of the 
$142.11 it yearly takes a certain sum for 
yearly losses, and the remainder and four 
per cent. interest thereon it yearly puts 
into the ‘‘ Reserve” for future losses. If 
the losses for the year are less than ex- 
pected, it knows it, and just how much J 
less, and that carrying the policy that 
year has cost it proportionately less than 
the $142.11; if it has earned more than the 
four per cent. needed interest it knows it, 
and how much it is, and that it does not 
need it, and has not used it to carry the 
policy; if its expenses are less than the 
$62.89 provided for them, it knows that 
too, and how much was not needed. 

Mr. McCurdy’s whole substantial con- 
tention is—and it is the theory on which 
it is sought to found a quasi scientific 
reason for postponing ali dividends for 
ten, fifteen or twenty years—that there is 
no such thing as a proper and correctly 
ascertainable yearly cost of a policy, 
whereas his own computations all rest 
upon a mortality table that shows the 
losses, not in aggregate, but year by year 
His yearly premiums provide for yearly 





losses, yearly additions to reserve, yearly 
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interest earnings, and yearly expenses ; 
and he has to take, and does take, actual 
account of every one of these things year 
by year. He must and does ascertain the 
yearly cost and status of each policy, or 
he would know nothing of the condition 
of his company. Here is every element 
of a yearly account, every necessity for 
one, and the actual fact of one; why 
should there not bea yearly settlement? 
Why, for any legitimate business purpose 
or method, should not the man have a 
yearly statement and settlement of his 
account, rather than go on leaving it un- 
settled for twenty years, paying for his 
insurance each year more than it costs, 
not knowing what the excess is nor where 
it will be, nor how divided at the end of 
twenty years if he lives, nor how used 
meantime, and knowing that if he dies 
meantime he and his family lose it ali? 

Carefully avoiding an analysis of the 
matter, Mr, McCurdy goes back for justi- 
fication to ancient history, to the early 
practices of Eoglish and American com- 
panies, when they took Jong periods for 
accumulating surplus. He has not stated 
their reasons. Those were days of un- 
certainty and experiment, The mortality 
tables were new, many of them crude, all 
of them insufficiently tested, and all cal- 
culations upon which the business rested 
were so far untried that prudent men 
deemed it best to take a wide margin for 
safety. Those things are long past, The 
absolute safety of the mortality tables was 
settled, years ago. Every condition of 
the business, and the proper safe method 
of meeting it, are perfectly familiar. 
And recognizing these things, the Mutual 
Life, near thirty years ago, led the way, 
under Mr. Winston and Mr. Homans, in 
the forward step out of the delays of past 
uncertainty to the well-ascertained and 
safe ground of yearly settlement of yearly 
cost by yearly dividends of savings from 
yearly mortality, savings from yearly ¢x- 
penses, and of yearly interest earnings 
over the four per cent. required for the 
reserve, 

The propriety of that step is demon- 
strated by the analysis [ have given 
above. Its entire safety has been demon- 
strated by the experience of a wultitude 
of companies for a generation. No com- 
pany has been imperiled, and no prudent 
measure has been impeded by settling 
each man’s yearly account at the end of 
the year. It does interfere very much 
with extravagance and adventurous 
methods; for their effect appears at once 
n the yearly settlement or dividend. And 
no one knows better than Mr. McCurdy 
that the lead backward to the ancient 
method was initiated by companies that 
were ambitious to doa great business, 
but could not show the favorable yearly 
settlement that some other companies 
then did. So they proposed to avoid 
yearly settlements or dividends. They 
did not care to be brought to the yearly 
test of individual results. 

Mr. McCurdy deprecates the yearly 
dividends because of the use made of 
them in competition in showing the re- 
sults of yearly cost. So did the com- 
panies which preceded him in the return 
the old, tentative methods. Also, because 
the use of the term caused confusion in 
the public mind as to the true character 
of a life insurance dividend as a mete 
**excess of premium,” as distinguished 
from the profits of *‘ mercantile or finan- 
cial investments.” How is the matter 
helped by postponing for twenty years, 
except that many of the insurers will 
never see a dividend? And treating, as 
he rightiy does, all life insurance divi- 
dends as merely ‘‘ excess of premium,” 
and “ not a profit,” what becomes of his 
theory of life insurance as an investment, 
while nearly, or quite all the interest goes 
into the “ Reserve ” for losses? And why 
should not the yearly ‘‘ excess of premi- 
um” be yearly returned ? 

But he says this is destructive of the 
original object of a policy. This is pure 
assertion, and is to say that one must pay 
an indefinite, but large yearly sum more 
than the yearly ascertainable and ascer- 
tained cost of his policy, or else his policy 
will be destroyed. Has he found it the 
case in any policy in his own compary? 
‘Until within four or five years his com- 
pany has, like the Connecticut Mutual, 








pursued the plan of annual dividends. 
The Connecticut Mutual has generally 
used ite dividends to reduce the yearly 
payments of premiums, so that a man 
with a $10,000 policy pays each year just 
what it costs us to carry the $10,000; he 
gets bis level insurance at yearly cost. 

In the Mutual Life the dividends were 
generally, though not always, applied to 
buy a yearly addition to the policy, and 
thus he got his insurance, policy and ad- 
ditions, at cost. In each company he got 
for each dollar he paid as much insurance 
as that company could give him for a 
dollar. Men used their dividends both 
ways in his own company, and he cer- 
tainly would not say that he gave ore 
man more insurance for bis money than 
he did another, or that the two things are 
not equivalent. [t is simply a question 
of how a man will use his ‘‘ excess of pre- 
miums.” One puts it in his pocket and 
lets his policy stand at $10,000; the other 
buys an addition to his policy. Neither 
is ‘‘ destructive of the sole object and aim 
of the original contract.” 

Mr. McCurdy charges me with repudiat- 
ing the necetsity of a ‘* Reserve” and 
going over to the theory of the assessment 
companies, because in the paragraph 
quoted by him I say: ‘Each person is 
yearly charged with just the yearly cost 
of carrying his risk, and the remainder of 
his premium is remitted by way of a divi- 
dend.” Mr.McCardy is not ignorant that 
in the Connecticut Mutual, as well as in 
the Mutual Life, the yearly cost of carry- 
ing a policy includes putting up the yearly 
addition to ‘‘Reserve”; and had he taken 
the trouble to read my article, he would 
have seen a few sentences further on these 
words: 

“Out of these premiums the company pays 
its yearly death losses, its expenses, and 
also furnishes the reserve to provide for the 
greater mortality when its risks get older, 
and for the maturity of its endowments.” 

Mr. McCurdy has omitted to notice the 
query which is the test of the whole ‘‘in- 
vestment policy” business now so urgently 
pressed by many of the great companies: 

‘How dothese companies which spend 
one-fifth of their entire income for expenses, 
and can earn certainly no more than 5 per 
cent. for the next twenty years, and so can- 
not safely promise to return more than 
$10,817—and really do contract to return 
only $10,000—expect to make the $6 243 more 
than their true apparent ability io earn, 
and $7,060 more than they dare contract to 
pay?” 

In this connection some pertinent fig- 
ures are very interesting. 

In 1884, 50 companies reported to the New York 


Departmert,of which 29 are still doing busi- 
ness inthe State. Of these 29 companies, the 


total admitted assets held were... $491,554,332 
They had paid to policy-holders.. 895,719,667 
A total of held and paid back...... $1,387,273,999 


They had received total premiums  1,247,375,758 


Leaving a gain from interest over 





GUIOMIGR GB ic 55000 ose ccc dcccbdee $159,898, 241 
Deduct capital stock .............. 4,305.500 
$135,592 741 


This represented an average of about 
two per cent. per annum on the assets of 
the companies during all the years in- 
cluded in the summary. 

January Ist, 1890, these same companies 
held total: 


paeninres nae + AS groncsccass 700 564,382 
ey ha to policy-hold- 

A _— De Seb tp CRETE RD 1,243,364,085 
A total held and paid................ 3.928, 447 


The total premiums received were. 1 776.800. 736 


Leaving a balance of.............. . $167,118 711 
5.259.100 


Deducting capital stock..... ....... 


The gain to poelicy-holders from 


interest over expenses was...... $161,859,611 


Toe gain in five ycars was $26,266,870, 


less than 1 per cent. per annum on -the 
assets at the beginning of each year. 

What then would seem to be the aver- 
age future prospect for ‘ investment 
policies” with ten or twenty-year settle- 
ments? 

Life insurance men, must have and 
must pay its proper cost, without which 
they can’ *‘thaveit. But why should they 
‘‘jnvest” where ‘the expense account 
kills the interest account,” and where 
** the of the squadrons ‘ fin de 
siécle’ ” can’t help it and is causing 1t? 

One more question: Since Mr. Mc- 
Curdy so admires and has begun to imi- 
tate the Equitable of London, why does 
he not follow his model entire and abol- 
ish agencies and agency expenses alto- 

ether, and reduce his expense account 

a fifth to a twentieth of his income? 


HaRTFoRD, January 284, 1991. 





THIRTY-NINTH peace REPORT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


For the Year Ending December 3lst, 1890. 


RECEIPTS IN 1890. 


PROT c 000 0090000 00000090600 06550800000+ osceee 
Interest and Rents. .......cccegeqecessccccccceces 


Profit and Loss 


$iesdieidb lade Swen cateck*diedeasie” Sn 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claima (leas $3,830 Re-insurance)......... 
» Matured Endowments..............s--eee-eee-es 


Surplus Returned to Polic 
Surrendered and Cancel 


Total Payments to Policy-holders......... 


bee Licenses, Comm 


‘Taxes an Expenses on Real Estate 


IN ce cob ahd co cccnas nets edsensees e6et 


First Mortgage Loans on L aw TREND: 00 ccccese 


Loans Secured by Collate 


Massachusetts Armory Loan Bond: 
City, County, Township and other Bonds 


"lS CO eer ree 


Railroad and other Stocks..............- 
PR ED acer e-cevedevcces coveceece 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force... 
Cash on Hand andin 


issions, Medical Examinations, Supplies, 
‘08 . Printing, Advertising, Salaries and all other Expenses. 


CO ee meme ewe e renee 


Loans on Company’s Policies in ~~ 904 See es 


Bagk 
Premiums in course of collection (net).......... 
Deferred Premiums (net).............eseeeeseeees 
Interest and Rents accroed...............+..0+- 


ee Cote cbspeend rénectdacenesessene 


& 
Rad 
23 
J 
> 
oc 


$1,222,383 62 


623,278 81 
28,852 91 
44,521 02 


$1,914,086 36 
Boe ict en ee 





~ $11,262,689 54 


LIABILITIES. 


Reeerve by Massachusetts Standard............ 


Claims for a 

adjustm 
Unpaid Dividends, due and to become due 
Premiums paid in advance.............--.-++++ 


Cash ccncepaprenseouasconcese 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard....... 





Number of Policies issued in 1890, 5,23?, insuring 
Number of Policies in force December 81st, 1890, 
(including Reversionary Additions).......... 





Salient necanbeeeuten $10,280,586 00 
h Losses and Matured Endowments in process of 


$10,359,057 77 
$870,581 77 





$17,369,350 00 
$63,290,789 00 


£pringfield, Mass., January 20th, 1891. 


The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1890, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the Securities and Bal- 
ances as shown, have been personally examined by us and found tc be correct. 


H. S. HYDE, 

JOHN R. REDFIELD, 

EDWIN D. METCALF, 
Auditors. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary 





Liverpool and London and Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
STATEMENT UNITED a BRANCH, JAN. 1, 1891. 


ASSETS. 
. $1,524,500 00 


. 2,241,350 00 
U. eS. Ben, { per cent. bonds 1,894,400 00 
State and city bonds.. + . 323,375 00 
Cash in bank, . wie 663,938 42 
Premiums due and other ad- 

" 812,431 72 


Mitted assets, . , 
$7,459,995 14 


Real estate. 
— on bond “and ‘mort- 








LIABILITIES. 


. $3,376 318 58 
456,302 88 
935,137 23 
286,102 64 


- = $3,006,133 81 


Uunearned premiums. 
Unadjusted losses. 
Perpetual policy liability. 
All other liabilities. 


Surplus 





$7,459,995 14 


DI So IN NEW YORK. 


CHAKLES H. MARSHALL......... 
JOHN A. STEWART. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 


apace SebbnenedeeenedcBabetestecast x5 CHAIRMAN 
J. E. PULSFORD. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. 


HENRY W. EATON, RESIDENT MANAGER. 
_ GEORGE W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER. 





Nie ae oe * .3¥1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a pas of Surplus. entitled to 


rtict in distributions of (roy 
othe ass. bon-forteiture applies vo all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 











CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital...... bcc’ £06mecae $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 





DIG BOB, oi. vce dseccsccsscccoece 2,985,328 79 
WEE BIR. 020 cece ccccccccccccce 1,602.620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Grease Assets...... 2... ccccccees 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Ass’t See?ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depar- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco. Cai. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Go. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipent, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Asuets, . . ° 7 e . 


$136,401,328 02 





ay 
Increase over 1888, . e ° 


..) ew? et $10,319,174 46 
° + & e . seit 44 
: 6 = « 1,717,184 81 
° «e© oe eo -« ,$81,119,019 62 
ae see $4,903,087 106 
er a ee oe #3 88 oe 
° « « « « $151,602,483 37 
e ~« 2 °@ 222 06 
* « « « « $§65,949,933 92 
“a Yh a 24,749 56 
ee ae 182,310 
a. e . . 23,941 
e e 7 . e 72 
2 hax ke ce 11,971 





INVESTED AS ae! ~~ 


Be tixttets 13 
9 81 





Loans Lo. Caaneeny Securities, - F $0,846-500 po 
Interest accrued, d "Fraet Companies af in transit, etc. Seeai'sia 20 29 
$136,401,328 O02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





’ have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 





From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks 


Year. Asninds, Outstanding. Aseets. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420. .....$851,789,285...... $103,876,178 51....... $4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 981,441 peiees 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,684 
1886..... 66,832,719....... So ee 114,181,963 Biscccce 5,648,568 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,988...... 118,806, a = een 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 489,195, 184 oceee 128,082,158 dues 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 949,984... -+ 136,401,328 o3 Lee 9,657,248 


Naw Yorx, January 20th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E, Sprovirs, | Ortver Harriman, 


S. Van REenssEcaER — 


Lucivs Rosinson, Henry W. Situ, Cwarzes R. mE MorrorD, 

Samutt D, Bascocx, | RoBertT OLYPHANT, Gerorce Buss, Wiiu1am Bascocx, 

Georce S. Coz, Grorce F, Baker, a W. Pecenam, esTon B. Piums, ~ 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, %. OBART Herrick, Wiiiam D. Wasuaurn, 
ames C, HOLDEN, UDLEY OLCOTT, m. P. Dixon, Sruyvesant Fisu, 


ERMANN C. von Post, 
Avexanper H, Ricz, 
Lewis May, 


Freperic Cr 
utien T. Daviss, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, = - 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Rosert A. Grawniss, 
Nicuotas C. Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


James W, Husrzp. 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


CHARLES B,. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. > 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D., 


WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller, 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


me... Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 





2050180 73 

LIFE RATE licies is- 
me Ay RTT hil po are 

ributions are paid upon all 


Annual Cash 
Eve policy | has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
insurance values to.which the in- 
by th e Massach use’ tatu 
and valnee LJ any age senton ap- 
to the company’s O: 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Preaécni, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TD RNER, Aast. Sec. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 


nrestricted idence, 
peonsestablec Policies. 
Definite racts. 
mmediate o Settlement 
of Claims. 








OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


EB. 1. MARSH, M.D 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (41 YEARS.) 1891. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, !o whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given Address 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


JACOB L. HALSEY, Vice- Preside 
. Y. WEMPL ty Vice. President. 
AL. C. FRAZ Secretary 
JOHN H. taFFIN: Sn, Asst. Secre 
E. L. STABLE. xctuary 








-. ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Pa rei er cial siint S040 8 
lities 455,708 82 


Surplus over all Liabi 
ff MONTGOMERY, 


seed eeeeeeeeeees 





TOTAL 
THOMAS 


2° Gi 
"Presidente 








ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement of Condition January ist, 1891. 


Capital stock, paid up im cash.......-. ..+++ ++ 
Reserve for re-imsuranee.....--.ss-eececseeses 


Outstanding losses and all other liabilities 


Net surplus ........ccccccccccccees sceceeseceesenes 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS........---++00+++ 
SURPLUS, as regards Policy-holders. 


PPrveTTTTI erie eee) 


rrrrrrrerrrrr rt eeeee teeter 


PPTTTPMTTT Tt $1,000,000 00 
664,096 64 

92,589 05 
182,537 52 


$1,939,223 21 


errr rrrrrrrrr Ter er tree ttre eres 











CHAS. B. WHITING, Pres. 


JAMES U. TAINTOR, Sec’y. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


B. W. FRENCH, Chicago, Ill., Gen. Agent Western Department. 
TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, Dallas, Texas, Gen. Agent Southwestern Department. 


ALFRED STILLMAN, San Francisco, Cal., Gen. Agent Pacific Department. 


$1,182,537 52 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3 829,331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
Tanuary, 1800.........s0000 sssceecescsesese 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,,........c000.- $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890,.......00.---.. $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753, 158 86 
The Company has the following Assets. 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ted at, eosesees 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 0 eee 
Cash in Bank 


ati 








sesececesoeers 


AMOUDE, .0000 cece ++ coves $12,027,334 68 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 
By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOR 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH.” 


ROWN, 
Fert a! AVTLAND, 
ON ER. 


ONARD N. LOVELL, 
ge RGE L.N GHOLS. 

Tih) AMSINC 

LIAM G, BOUL’ 
LETT. SSERL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, jOSePH AGOSTI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ie i yf CAMPBELL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, RNO 
ect veh De ETHOMSO: 
JOHN D. Orne Presid 
MOORE, Vice-President 
A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 











F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 
How Insurance 
wri pee... amie SESE 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Tetal am 
D Tran 
Insurance in 25,455,249 00 29, 19.00 29.409,500 00 85,306,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secre' 
A. WHEEL W RIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
. Te STANDEN, Actuary. 


Fopwler pis lone e LiFe INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUAL T CY which gives 
tothe imsured the ¢ soy Fr. toe amount a = 
Gomaity in the event "of death, at the lowest 

esent cash outlay; and the GUARAN D IN 
bom POLICY e#hich embraces every valuable fea- 
. Se — — —- which = he 

pF, oO versity overtahing the 
used as RAL SECURITY FO A LOAN, 

to the.extent of the full legal reserve value thereo 
pS mae with the terms and conditions of ens 





The two most 





GooD ENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
p*ny, are aoe adress oS GAFENEY, Super. 
of cles, at at Home Office. 








STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, 


pn ea ma preeneny -- $855,893 46 


Ths  Mansccheasccta’ "Non Worfelcare 





7 YORE SAMBO BTN, 


The Independent 


For 1891. 





Tue Ixperenp=nt has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper in 1891 than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
THE InpzPENDENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tae Inperenpent did from the begin- 
ning. 

We have no very special or extraor- 
dinary plans for the year. Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT has tried to do well, and it will 
try to do better. But it will continue 
on the same old lines. It will not 
give all personal and local items of 
religious interest, donations to pastors 
and repairs of chapels; but it will 
continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence 1eligious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home or 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work, and it will attempt, edito- 
rially, to apply the principles of Chris- 
tianity to all public affairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
making them frequent, and drawing 
into them men who are specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Taz 
InpEPENDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Taz Inprpenpent shall be 
pam Symposiums take space 

would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. We have not yet 
finished the remarkable papers of 
Thomas De Quincey, discovered last 
year, and which naturally gravitated 
to Tue InpEPENnDENT, because Tuer In- 
DEPENDENT is not merely a newspaper, 
but is a azine as well, and is on 
the lookout for the best writers as 
much as is any one of the famous 
monthly magazines. 

We especially call attention to an 
extended series of articles, to begin 

next week, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Christian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles, it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the estab. a, of great combi- 
nations and the breaking down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 
pear in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 
tutions of learning. 

We might mention other writers 
who will contribute, but it would be 
invidious. Those whom our readers 


want will all write, if labor and money 
can get them. We will allow ourselves 
to be left behind by no periodical, 
weekly or monthly, in the country. 
Tue InpEPENDENT proposes, more fully 
than ever before, to instruct and please 
ite readers. 
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Old and Young. 


TWO VIEWS OF DEATH. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 








AT 30. 
Ir I could wake some morning in the world, 
And know that death were banished, al- 
most, then, 
I’d wish death back, that I might die of joy! 
Oh, but for this dark shadow, life were 
sweet! 
Such largeness here of doing and of being, 
Such tender loves, such friendships deep and 


true, 

Sach natural pleasure, pure as skies of 
June, : 

Such wholesome toil, and rest, and balm of 
sleep. 


Bat, like a speck upon the glass, this death 
Biots every prospect; and we dimly see 
The universal shadow stealing on. 


AT 70, 
One moraing nearer home! How sweet to 
think 
That Age and Death, gray pilgrims, face to 
face 


Are ever journeying on until they meet! 

If | should wake and know that Death were 
dead, 

How could I[ longer bear life’s burden up? 

But now [ calmly, gladly wait; for sure, 

Ay, very sure, and kindly sure is Death. 
He comes, 

God’s latest, loveliest messenger to man. 

Life, with his rosy bosom filled with 


flowers, 

Goes laughing by, and scatters all his 
wealth; 

But Death brings one white lily, perfect, 
pure 


And piussiag, leaves it folded in our hands. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PATROL OF THE CYPRESS 
HILLS. 


BY GILBERT PARKER, 








‘* He's too ha’sh,” said old Alexander 
Windsor, as he shut the creaking frosty 
door of the store after a vanishing figure, 
and turned to the big iron stove with out- 
stretched hands; hands that were cold 
both summer and winter, He was of 
lean and frigid make. 

** Sergeant Fones is too ha’sh,” he re- 
peated, as he pulled out the damper and 
cleared away the ashes with the iron 
poker. 

Pretty Pierre blew a quick straight col- 
umn of cigaret smoke into the air, tilted 
his chair back and said: ‘* I do not know 
what you mean by ‘ ha’sh,’ but he is the 
Devil. Eh! Well there was more than 
one devil made sometimes in the North- 
west, eh!” He laughed softly. 

“That gives you a chance in history, 
Pretty Pierre,” said a voice from behind 
a pile of woolen goods and buffalo skins, 
in the center of the floor. The owner of 
the voice then walked to the window. 
He scratched some frost from a pane and 
looked out to where a trooper in dog-skin 
coat and gauntlets and cap was mounting 
his broncho. Toe old man came and 
stood near the young man—the owner of 
the voice, and said again, ‘*‘ He’s too 
ha’sh,”’ 

** Harsh you mean, Father,” added the 
other. 

“Yes, harsh you mean, Old Brown 
Windsor, quite harsh,” said . Pretty 
Pierre. 

Alexander Windsor, storekeeper and 
general dealer in ‘‘ things,” was some- 
times called ‘‘ Old Brown Windsor” and 
sometimes ‘* Old Aleck,” to distinguish 
him from his son, who was known as 
**Young Aleck.” 

As the old man walked back again to 
the stove to warm his hands, Young 
Aleck continued: ‘‘ He does his duty; 
that’s all. If he doesn’t wear kid gloves 
in doing it, it’s his choice. He doesn’t 
go beyond his duty. You can bank on 
that; it would be hard to excess that way 
out here.” 

**True, Young Aleck, so true; but then 
he wears gloves of iron, of ice. That is 
not good. Some time the glove will be too 
hard and cold on a man’s shoulder; and 
then!— Well, I should like to be there,” 
said Pretty Pierre, showing his white 
teeth. 

Old Aleck shivered, and held his fingers 
where the stove was red hot, 





The young man did not hear the speech; 
he was watching Sergeant Fones as he 
rode toward the Big Divide. Presently 
he said: ‘* He’s going toward Humphreys’ 
place. I”— He stopped, bent his brows, 
caught one corner of his slight mustache 
between his teeth, and did not stir a mus- 
cle until the sergeant had passed over the 
Divide. 

Old Aleck was meanwhile dilating upon 
his theme before a passive listener. Bat 
Pretty Pierre was only passive outwardly, 
Besides hearkening to the father’s com- 
plaints he was closely watching the son. 
Pretty Pierre was clever, and u good 
actor. He had learned the power of re- 
serve and outward immobility. The In- 
dian in him helped him there. He had 
heard what Young Aleck had just mut- 
tered; but to the man of the cold fingers 
he said: ‘‘ You keep good whisky in spite 
of the law and theiron glove, Oid Aleck.” 
To the young man: *‘ And you can drink 
it so free, eh, Young Aleck?’ Pretty 
Pierre looked out of the corners of his 
eyes at the young man, but he did not 
raise the peak of bis fur cap in doing s0, 
and his glances askance were not seen. 

Young Aleck had been writing something 
with his finger-nail on the frost of the 
pane over and over again. When Pierre 
spoke to him thus he, with what seemed 
unnecessary force, scratched out the word 
be had written. But in one corner it re- 
mained: ‘*‘ Mab”—., 

Pretty Pierre added: ‘** That is what 
they say at Humponreys’ ranch.” 

‘*Who says that at Humphreys’? 
Pretty Pierre, you lie,” was the sharp and 
threatening reply. The significance of 
the last statement had been often attested 
on the prairies by the piercing emphasis of 
asix-chambered revolver, It was eviuent 
that Young Aleck was in earnest. Pretty 
Pierre’s eyes glowed in the shadow, but 
he idly replied: 

‘*IT do not remember quite who said it. 
Eb! mon ami perhaps I lie; perhaps. 
Sometimes we dream things and these 
dreams aretrue, Youcailitalie! Bien! 
Scrgeant Fones, he dreams perhaps Old 
Aleck sell whisky against the law to men 
you call whisky-ruoners, sometimes to 
Indians and half-breeds—haif-breeds like 
Pretty Pierre. That was a dream of Ser- 
geant Fones; but you see he beiteves it 
true. Itis good sport, en? Will you not 
take—whatisit? A silent partner? Yes; 
a silent partner, Old Aleck. Pretty Pierre 
has time, a little, to spare to make money 
for his friends and for himselt, en?” 

When did not Pretty Pierre have time 
to spare? He was a gambier. Ualike 
the majority of half-breeds he had a pro- 
nounced French manner, nonchalant and 
debonair. The Indian in him gave him 
coolness and nerve. His cheeks had a 
tinge of delicate red under their white- 
ness, like those of a woman, That was 
why he was called Pretty Pierre. The 
country hac, however, felt a kind of 
weird menacein the name. It was used 
for snakes whose rattle gave notice of 
approach or signal of anger. But Pretty 
Pierre was like the death-adder, small 
and beautiful; silent and deadly. At one 
time he had made a secret of his trade, or 
thought he was doing so, In those days 
he was often to beseen at David Hum- 
phreys’s home and often in talk with Mab 
Humphreys; but it was there one night 
that the man who was ‘‘ha’sh” gave him 
his true character with much candor 
and no comment, 

Afterward Pretty Pierre was not. seen 
at the Humphreys’ rancn. Men prophe- 
sied that he would have revenge some 
day on Sergeant Fones; but he did not 
show anything on which this opinion 
could be based. He took no umbrage at 
being called Pretty Pierre the gambler. 
But for all that Pretty Pierre was possess- 
ed of a devil—of a very malignant devil. 

Young Aleck had inherited some money 
through his dead mother from his grand- 
father, a Hudson Bay Factor. He had 
been East for some years, and when he 
came back he brought his ‘‘little pile” and 
an impressionable heart with him. The 
former Pretty Pierre and his friends set 
about to win; the latter, Mab Hum- 
phreys won without the trying. Yet 
Mab gave Young Aleck as much as 
he gave her, More! Because her 





love sprang from a simple, earnest and 
uncentaminated life. Her purity and af- 
fection were being played against Pretty 
Pierre’s designs and Young Aleck’s weak- 
ness. With Aleck cards and liquor went 
together. Pretty Pierre never drank. 

But what of Sergeant Fones? If the 
man that knew him best—the Comman- 
dant—had been asked for his ‘history the 
reply would have been: ‘‘ Five years in 
the service, rigid disciplinarian, best non- 
commissioned officer on the Patrol of the 
Cypress Hills.” That was all the Com- 
mandant knew. 

A soldier-policeman’s life on the fron- 
tier is rough, solitary and severe. Active 
duty and responsibility 1s all that makes 
itendurable. To few is it fascinating. 
A free and thoughtful nature would, how- 
ever, find much in it, in spite of great 
hardships to give interest and even pleas- 
ure. The sense of breadth and vastness, 
and the inspiration of pure air could be a 
very gospel of strength, beauty and cour- 
age to such an one—for atime. But was 
Sergeunt Fones such an one? The Colo- 
nel’s scornful reply to a question of the 
kind would have been, *‘ He is the best 
soldier on the Patrol.” 

And so with hard gallops here and 
there after the refugees of crime or mis 
fortune, or both, who fled before them 
like deer among the passes of the hills, 
and, like deer at bay, often fought like 
demons to the death; with border watch- 
ings and protection and care and vigil- 
ance of the Indians; with hurried marches 
at sunrise, the thermometer at fifty de- 
grees below zero often in winter, and 
open camps beneath the stars, and no 
camp atall as often as not winter and 
summer; with rough barrack fun and 
parade and drill and guard of prisoners; 
and with chances now and then to pay 
homage to a woman’s face, the Mounted 
Force grow full of the Spirit of the West 
aod become brown, valiact and hardy 
with wind and weather. Perhaps some 
of them longed to touch oftener than 
they did the hands of children and to 
look oftener into the faces of women—for 
hearts are hearts even under a belted coat 
of red onthe Fiftieth Parallel—but men 
of nerve do not blazon their feelings. 

No one would have accused Sergeant 
Fones of having a heart. Men of keen 
discernment would have seen in him the 
coming Bismarck of the Mounted Police, 
His name carried farther on the Cypress 
Hills Patrol than any other; and yet his 
officers could never say he exceeded his 
duty or enlarged upon tbe orders he re- 
ceived. He had po sympathy with crime. 
Others of the force might wink at it; but 
his mind seemed to sit severely upright 
upon the cold platform of Penalty in be- 
bolding breaches of the Statute. He 
would not have rained upon the unjust 
as the just if he nad had the directing of 
the heavens. As Private Alkenbrack put 
it, ** Sergeant Fones has the fear of God in 
bis heart, and the Jaw of the land across 
his saddle, and the newest breech-loading 
at that!” He was part of the great Ma- 
chine of Order; he was the servant of 
Justice; he was tue sentinel in the vesti- 
bule of Martial Law. His interpretation 
of duty wcrked upward as downward. 
Officers and privates were acted on by the 
force known as Sergeant Fones. Some 
people, like Old Brown Windsor, spoke 
hardly and openly of this force. There 
were three people who never did—Pretty 
Pierre, Young Aleck and Mab Humphreys. 
Pretty Pierre hated him; Young Aleck 
admired in him a quality lying dormant 
in himself—decision; Mab Humphreys 
spoke unkindly of no one. Besides—but 
no! 

What was Sergeant Fones’s country? 
No one knew. Where bad he come from? 
No one asked him more than once. He 
could talk French with Pretty Pierre, a 
kind of French that made the undertone 
of red in the Frenchman’s cheeks darker 
sometimes. He had been heard to speak 
German to a German prisoner, and once, 
when a gang of Italians were making 
trouble ona line of railway under con- 
struction he arrested the leader, and in a 
few swift, sharp words in the language of 
the rioters settled the business. He had 
no accent that betrayed his nationality. 

He had been recommended for a com- 














mission. The officer in command had 
hinted that the sergeant might get a 
Christmas present. The officer had 
further said, ‘‘ And if it was something 
that both you and the Patrol would be the 
better for, you couldn’t object, Sergeant.” 
But the sergeant only saluted, looking 
steadily in the eyes of the officer. That 
was his reply. 

Private Aikenbrack, standing without, 
heard Sergeant Fones say, as he passed 
into the open air and slowly bared his 
forehead to the winter sun: 

‘* Exactly.” 

And Private Alkenbrack said, with re- 
volt in his voice: ‘‘ Divils me own, the 
word that a’t to have been full o’ joy was 
like the clip of a rifle breach,” 

Jastice in a new country is administer- 
ed with promptitude and vigor or else not 
administered et all. Where an officer of 
the Mounted Police-Soldiery has all the 
powers of a magistrate, the laws de- 
lay and the insolence of office has 
little space in- which to work. One 
of the commonest slips of virtue in 
the Canadian West was selling whisky 
contrary to the law of prohibition which 
prevailed. Whisky-runners were land 
smugglers. Old Brown Windsor had 
somehow yot the reputation of being con- 
nected with the whisky-runners; not a 
very respectable business and thought to 
be dangerous. Whiskey-runners were in- 
clined to resent intrusion on their privacy 
with a touch of that biting inbospitable- 
ness which a moon-lighter of Kentucky 
uses toward an inquisitive United States 
Marshal. On the Cypress Hills Patrol, 
however, the erring servants of Bacchus 
were having a hard time of it. Vigilance 
never slept there in the days of which 
these lines bear record. Old Brown Wind- 
sor had in words freely espoused the 
cause of thesinful. To the careless spec- 
tator it seemed a charitable siding with 
the suff-ring; a proof that the old man’s 
heart was not so cold as his hands, Ser- 
geant Fones tnouzht differently, and his 
mission had just been to warn O.d Brown 
Windsor that there was menacing evi- 
dence gathering against him, and that his 
friendship with Goiden Feather, the In- 
dian Chief, had beiter cease at once. Ser- 
geant Fones bad a way of putting things. 
Old Brown Windsor endeavored for a 
moment to be sarcastic. Tois was the 
brief dialog in the domain of sarcasm: 

*-S’pose you just lit round ina friendly 
sort of way, hopin’ that I'd nabor some 
with your tam’ly later.” 

** Exactly.” 

There was an unpleasant click to the 
word, The old man’s hands got colder. 
He had nothing more to say. 

Before leaving, the sergeant said some- 
thing quietiy and quickly to Young Aleck. 
Pretty Pierre observed but could not hear. 
Young Aleck was disturbed; Pretty 
Pierre was perplexed. The sergeant 
turned at the door, and said in French: 
‘What are your cnances for a Merry 
Christmas at Parden’s Drive, Preity 
Pierre?” Pretty Pierre said nothing. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and as the door 
closed, muttered, ‘Ii est le diable.” And 
he meant it. What should Sergeant 
Fones know of that intended meeting at 
Pardon’s Drive on Christmas Day? And 
if he knew, what then! It was not against 
the law to play euchre. Stillit perplexed 
Pretty Pierre. Before the Windsors, 
father and son, however, he was, as we 
have seer, playfully cool. 

After quitting Old Brown Windsor’s 
store Sergeant Fones urged his stout 
broncho to a quicker pace than usual. 
The broncho was, like himself, wasteful 
of neither action nor affection. The ser- 
geant had caught him wild and inde- 
pendent, had brought him in,broken him, 
and taught him obedience. They under- 
stood each other; perhaps they loved 
each other. But about that even Private 
Alkenbrack had views in common with 
the general sentiment regarding the 
character of Sergeant Fones. The pri- 
vate remarked once on this point: ‘‘ Sar- 
pints alive! the Heels of the one and the 
Law of the other is the Love of them. 
They’ll weather together like the Divil 
and Death.” 

The sergeant was brooding; that was 
not hke him. He was hesitating; that 
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was less like him. He turned his 
broncho round as if to cross the Big 
Divide, and to go back to Windsor’s store; 
but he changed his mind again, and rode 
on toward David Humphreys’s ranch. 
He sat as if be had been born in the sad- 
dle. His was a face for the artist, strong 
and clear, and having a dominant ex- 
pression of force. The eyes were deep get 
and watchful. A kind of disdain might be 
traced in the curve of the short upper 
lip, to which the mustache was clipped 
close—a good fit, like his coat The dis- 
dain was more marked this morning. 

The first part of his ride had been seen 
by Young Aleck, the second part by Mab 
Humphreys. Her first thought on seeing 
him was one of apprehension for Young 
Aleck and those of Young Aleck’s name. 
She knew that people spoke of her lover 
as a Ne’er-do-weel; she knew they asso- 
ciated his name freely with that of Pretty 
Pierre and his gang. She had a dread of 
Pretty Pierre, and it was only the night 
before she had determined to make one 
last great effort to save Aieck, and if he 
would not be saved—strange that thinking 
it all over again as she watched the figure 
on horseback coming nearer, her mind 
should swerve to what she had heard of 
Sergeant Fones’s expected promotion. 
Then she fell to wondering if any one had 
ever given him a real Christmas present; 
if he had any friends at all; if life meant 
anything more to him than carrying the 
law of the land across his saddle. Then 
he suddenly came to her in a new light, 
free from apprehension, and as the cham- 
pion of her cause to defeat Pretty Pierre 
and his gang, and save Young Aleck from 
present danger or future perils. 

She was such a woman as prairies nur- 
ture; in spirit broad and thoughtful and 
full of energy,not so deep as the mountain 
woman, not so imaginative, but with 
more persistency, more daring. Youth 
to her was a warmth,a glory. She hated 
excess and lawlessness, but she could 
understand it. She felt sometimes as if 
she must go away, away into the unpeo- 
pled spaces, and shriek out her soul to the 
stars from the fullness of too much life. 
She supposed men had feelings of that 
kind too, but that they fell to playing 
cards and drinking instead of crying to 
the stars. Still, she preferred her way. 

Once Sergeant Fones, on leaving the 

house, said grimly, after his fashion: 
‘*Not Mab but Ariadne—excuse a sol- 
dier’s bluntness. Good-by,’” and witha 
brusque salute he had riddenaway. What 
he meant she did not know and could not 
ask. The thought instantly came to her 
mind, ‘‘ Not Sargeant Fones; but—who?” 
She did not ask that either; but she won- 
dered if Ariadne was born on the prairie. 
What knew she of her who helped The- 
seus, her lover, to slay the Minotaur? 
What knew she of the Slopes of Naxos? 
How old was Ariadne? Twenty? For that 
was Mab’sage. Was Ariadne beautiful? 
She ran her fingers loosely through her 
short brown hair, that waved loose and 
soft about her Greek-shaped head, and 
reasoned that Ariadne must have been 
presentable or Sergeant Fones would not 
have made the comparison. She hoped 
Ariadne could ride well, for she could, 

But how white the world looked this 
morning, and how proud and brilliant the 
sky. Nething in the plane of vision but 
waves of snow stretching to the Cypress 
Hills; far to the left a solitary house, with 
ts tin roof flashing back the sun, and to 

he right the Big Divide. It was an old- 
fashioned winter, not one in which bare 
ground and sharp winds made life out- 
doors inhospitable. Snow is hospitable 

clean, impacted snow; restful and silent. 

But there is one spot on the area of white 
on which Mab’s eyes are fixed now, with 
something different in them from what 
had been there. Again it was a memory 
with which Sergeant Fones was associ- 
ated. One day in the summer just past 
she had watched him and his company 
put away to rest under the cool sod, 
where many another lay in silent com- 
pany, a prairie wanderer, some outcast 
from a better life gone by. Afterward, 
in her home, she saw the sergeant stand 
at the window looking out toward the spot 
where the waves in the sea of grass were 
more regular and greener than elsewhere, 








and where a high cross stood. . She said 
to him—for she of all was never shy of 
his stern ways: 

*“Why is the grass always greenest 
there, Sergeant Fones?” 

He knew what she meant, and slowly 
said: ‘‘ It 1s the Barracks of the Free.” 

She had no views of life save those of 
duty and work and natural joy and lov- 
ing a Ne’er-do-weel, and she said: ‘‘I do 
not understand that.” 

And the sergeant replied: ‘‘ Free among 
the Dead like unto them that are wound- 
ed and lie in the grave, who are out of 
remembrance.” 

But Mab said again: ‘I do not under- 
stand that either.” 

The sergeant did not at once reply. 
He stepped to the door and gave a short 
command to some one without, and in a 
moment his company was mounted in 
line, handsome, dashing fellows; one 
the son of an English nobleman, one the 
brother of an eminent Canadian politi- 
cian, one related to a celebrated English 
dramatist, He ran his eye along the 
line, then turned to Mab, raised his cap 
with machine-like precision, and said: 
**No, I suppose you do not understand 
that. Keep Aleck Windsor from Pretty 
Pierre and his gang. Good-by.” 

Then he mounted and rode away. Every 
other man in the company looked back 
to where the girl stood in the dourway; 
he did not. Private Alkenbrack said, with 
a shake of the head, as she waa lost to 
view: ‘‘ Divils bestir me what a widdy 
she’ll make.” It was understood that 
Aleck Windsor and Mab Humphreys 
were to be married on the coming New 
Year’s Day. Whatconnection was there 
between the words of Sergeant Fones and 
those o! Private Alkenbrack? None per- 
haps. 

That day Mab thinks on as she looks 
out this December morning and sees Ser- 
geant Fones dismounting at the door. 
David Humphreys, who is outside, offers 
to pat up the sergeant’s horse; but he 
says: ‘* No, if you'll hold him just a mo- 
ment, Mr. Humphreys, Ili ask for a 
drink of something warm and move on. 
Miss Mab is inside, I suppose.” 

** She’ll give you a drink of the best to 
be had on your patrol, Sergeant,” was 
the laughing reply. 

**Thanks for that, but tea or coffee is 
good enough for me,” said the sergeant. 
Entering, the coffee was soon in the hand 
of the hardy soldier. Once he paused in 
his drinking and scanned Mab’s face 
closely. Most people would have said 
the sergeant had an affair of the law iu 
hand and was searching the face of a 
criminal, but most people are not good at 
interpretation. Mab was speaking to the 
chore-girl at the time and did not see the 
look. If she could have defined her 
thoughts when she in turn glanced into 
the sergeant’s face a moment afterward, 
she would have said: ‘* Austerity fills this 
man. Isolation marks him for its own.” 
In the eyes were only purpose, decision 
and command. Was that the look that 
had been fixed upon her face a moment 
ago? It must havegbeen. His features 
had not changed a breath. Mab began 
their talk. ’ 

‘‘They say you are to get a Christmas 
present of promotion, Sergeant Fones.” 

‘*T have not seen it gazetted.” 

‘* You and your friends will be glad of 
it.” 

‘-T like the service.” 

“You will have more freedom with a 
commission.” 

He made no reply, but rose and walked 
to the window, and looked out across the 
snow, drawing on his gauntlets as he did 
80.” 

She saw that he was looking where the 
grass in summer was the greenest: 

He turned and said: 

“Tam going to barracks now. I sup- 
pose Young Aleck will be in quarters here 
on Christmas Day, Miss Mab?” 

‘I think so,” and she blushed. 

‘* Did he say he would be here?” 

** Yes.” 

‘‘ Exactly,” 

He looked toward the coffee. 

‘*Thank you, Good-by.” 

‘* Sorgeant?” 

‘* Miss Mab,” 


** Will you not come to us on Christmas 
Day?” 

His eyelids closed swiftly and opened 
again. 

‘*T shall be on duty.” 

** And promoted?” 

‘** Perhaps.” 

suu merry and happy”—she smiled 
w herself to think of Sergeant Fones 
being merry and happy. 

** Exactly.” 

The word suited him. 

He paused a moment with his fingers 
on the latch, and turned round as if to 
speak; pulled off his gauntlet and then as 
quickly put it on again. Had he meant 
to offer his hand in good-by? He had 
never been seen to take the hand of any 
one except with the might of the law vis- 
ible in steel. 

He opened the door with the right hand 
but turned round as he stepped out so 
that the left held it while he faced the 
warmth of the room and the face of the 
girl. 

The door closed. 

Mounted and having said good-by to 
Mr. Humphreys he turned toward the 
house, raised his cap with soldierly 
brusqueness, and rode away in the direc- 
tion of the Barracks. 

The girl did not watch him, She was 
thinking of young Aleck, and of Christ- 
mas Day, now near. The sergeant did 
not look back. 

Meantime the party at Windsor’s store 
was broken up. Pretty Pierreand Young 
Aleck had talked together, and the old 
man had heard his son say: 

** Remember, Pretty Pierre, it is for the 
last time.” Then they talked after this 
fashion: 

** Ah, I know, mon ami; for the last 
time! Yes, think. Eh, bien! You will 
spend Christmas Day with us too—No? 
You will not leave us on the day of good 
fortune? Where better can you take your 
pleasure—for the last time? One day is 
not enough for farewell. Two, three; 
that is the magic number. You will, eb! 
no? Well, well, you will come to-morrow 
—and—eh, mon ami, where do you go the 
next day? Oh, pardon, I forgot, you 
spend the Christmas Day—I know! And 
the day of the New Year! Ah, Young 
Aleck that is what they say. Tne Devil 
for the Devil’s luck, Eb?’ 

‘* Stop that, Pretty Pierre.” There was 
fierceness in the tone. ‘‘I spend the 
Christmas Day where you do not spend 
it, and the rest doesn’t concern you. I 
drink with you,I play with you, bien! 
As you say yourself, bien! Isn’t that 
enough?” 

‘**Pardon! We shall not quarrel, mon 
ami. No; we spend not the Christmas 
Day after the same fashion quite; then, 
to-morrow at Pardon’s Drive. Adieu!” 

Pretty Pierre went out of one door, a 
malediction ‘between his white teeth, 
and young Aleck went out of another 
door witha malediction upon his grin- 
ning lips. But both maledictions 
were leveled at the same person. Poor 
Aleck! 

‘*Poor Aleck!” That is the way we 
sometimes think of a goud nature gone 
away; one that has learned to say cruel 
maledictions to itself and against which 
demons hurl their deadly maledictions 
too, Alas, for the Ne’er-do-weel! 

That night from David Humphreys’s 
door a stalwart figure passed, carrying 
with him the warm atmosphere of a good 
woman’s love. The chilly outer air of 
the world seemed not to touch him, 
Love’s curtains were drawn so close. 
Had one stood within ‘the Hunter’s 
Room,” as it was called, a little while 
before, one would have seen a man’s 
head bowed before a woman, and her 
hand smoothing back the hair from the 
handsome brow where dissipation had 
drawn some deep lines. Presently the 
hand raised the head until the eyes of 
the woman looked full into the eyes of 
the man. 

**You will not go to Pardon’s Drive 
again; not for that, will you Aleck?” 

‘“‘Never again after Christmas Day, 
Mab. But I must go to-morrow. I have 
given my word.” 





‘“‘T know. To meet Pretty Pierre and 
all the rest, and for what? Oh, Aleck, isn’t 


the suspicion about your father enough, 
but you mut put this on me as well?” 

‘* My father must suffer for his wrong- 
doing if he does wrong; and I for mine 
if I do wrong.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
bowed his head again. 

**And I have done wrong to us both. 

Forgive me, Mab.” 

She leaned over and kissed his hair, ‘‘I 

forgive you, Aleck.” 

A thousand new thoughts were thrill- 

ing through him. Yet this man had 

given his word to do that for which he 

must ask forgiveness of the woman he 

loved. But to Pretty Pierre, forgiven or 

unforgiven, he would keep his word. She 
understood it better than most of those 

who read this brief record can, Every 
sphere has its code of honor and duty pe- 
culiar to i'self. 

**You willcome to me on Christmas 
morning, Aleck?” 

‘* Twill come on Christmas morning.” 

‘And no more after that of Pretty 
Pierre?” 

** And no more of Pretty Pierre.” 

She trusted him; but neither could 
reckon with unknown forces. 

Sergeant Fones, sitting in the barracks 
in talk with Private Alkenbrack, said at 
that moment in a swift silence: ‘* Ex- 
actly.” 

Pretty Pierre at Pardon’s Drive drink- 
ing a glass of brandy at that moment, 
said to the ceiling: 

‘“*No more of Pretty Pierre after to- 
morrow night, Monsieur! Bien’ If it is 
for the last time, then it is for the last 
time. So, so.” 

He smiled. How white his teeth were! 

The stalwart figure strode on under 
the stars, the white night but the lens for 
visions of days of rejoicing tocome. All 
evil was far from him. The dolorous tide 
rolled back in this hour from his life and 
he reveled in the light of a new day. 

‘*When l’ve played my last card to- 
morrow night with Pretty Pierre, I'll be- 
gin the world again,” he said. 

Aud Sergeant Fones in the barracks 
said just then, in response to a remark 
of Private Alkenbrack, *‘ Exactly.” 

Young Aleck is singing now: 


He 


* Out from your vineland come 
Into the prairies wild; 
Here will he make our home 
Father, mother and child; 
Come my love to our home 
Father, mother and child, 
Father, mother and ”"— 

He fell to thinking again—*‘ and child, 
and child ”—it was in his ears and in his 
heart too. 

But Pratty Pierre was saying softly to 
himself in the room at Pardon’s Drive: 
“Three good friends with the wine at night 

Vive la compagnie; 
Two good friends when the sun grows briga 
Vive la compagnie; 
Vive la, vive la, vive l'amour, 
« Vive la, vive la, vive l’amour, 
Three good friends, two good friends 
Vive la compagnie.” 


What did it mean? 

Private Alkenbrack was cousin to Idaho 
Jack, and Idaho Jack hated Pretty Pierre, 
tho he had been one of the gang. The 
cousins had seen each other lately, and 
Private Alkenbrack had had a talk with 
the man who was ‘‘ha’sh.” It may be, 
that others besides Pretty Pierre had an 
idea of what it meant. 

In the house at Pardon’s Drive the next 
night sat eight men, of whom three were 
Pretty Pierre, Young Aleck and Idaho 
Jack. Young Aleck’s face wes flushed 
with bad liquor and the worse excitement 
of play. This was one of the unreckoned 
forces. Was this the man that sang the 
tender song under the stars last night? 
Pretty Pierre’s face was less pretty than 
usual; the cheeks were pallid, the eyes 
were hard and cold. Once he looked at 
his partner as if to say ‘‘ Not yet.” Idaho 
Jack saw the look; he glanced at his 
watch; it was eleven o'clock, At that 
moment the door opened and Sergeant 
Fones entered. All started to their feet, 
most with curses on their lips; but Ser- 
geant Fones never seemed io hear any- 
thing that could make a feature of his 
face alter. Pretty Pierre’s hand was on 
his hip. Sergeant Fones saw that; but 





he walked to where Young Aleck stood 
with his unplayed cards still in his hand, 
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and said, laying a hand on his shoulder, 
** Come with me.” 

**Why should I go with you ?” this with 
a drunken man’s bravado. 

** You are my prisoner.” 

Pretty Pierre stepped forward and said: 
** What is his crime?” 

**How does that concern you, Pretty 
Pierre?” 

** He is my friend.” 

**Is he your friend, Young Aleck?” 

What was there in the eyes of Sergeant 
Fones that forced the reply, ‘‘ To-night, 
yes; to-morrow, no”? 

‘* Exactly. Itis near to-morrow; come.” 

Young Aleck was led toward the door, 
Once more Pretty Pierre’s hand went to his 
hip; but he was looking at the prisoner, 
not at the sergeant. The sergeant saw, 
and his fingers were at his belt. He opened 
the door, Aleck passed out. He followed. 
Two horses were tied to a post. With 
difficulty Young Aleck was mounted. 
Once on the way his brain began slowly 
to clear, but he grew painfully cold. It 
was a bitter night. How bitter it might 
have been for the Ne’er-do-weel let the 
words of Idaho Jack, spoken in a long 
hour’s talk next day with Old Brown 
Windsor, show. 

He said: ** Pretty Pierre, after the two 
were gone, said, with a shiver of curses: 
‘Another hour and it would have been 
done, and no one to blame. He was 
ready for trouble, His money was nearly 
finished. A little quarrel easily made, 
the door would open and he would pass 
out. His horse would be gone, he could 
not come back; he would walk. The air 
is cold, quite, quite cold; and the snow is 
a soft bed. He would sleep well and 
sound, having seen Pretty Pierre for the 
last time. And now!’ The rest was 
curses French and fluent.” 

From that hour Idaho Jack and Pretty 
Pierre parted company. 

Riding from Pardon’s Drive Young 
Aleck noticed at last that they were not 
going toward the Barracks. 

He said: ‘‘ Why do you arrest me?” 

The sergeant replied: ‘‘ You will know 
that soon enough, You are now going to 
your own home, To-morrow you will 
keep your word and go to David Hum- 
pbreys’s place; the next day I will come 
for you. Which do you choose: to come 
with me to-night to the barracks and 
know why you are arrested, or go, un- 
knowing, as I bid you, and keep your 
word to the girl?” 

Through young Aleck’s fevered brain, 
there ran the words of the song he sang 
before: 

“Out from your vineland come 
‘ Into the prairies wild; 


Here we wil! make our home, 
Father, mother and child.” 


He could have but one answer. 

At the door of his home the sergeant 
eft him with the words: ‘‘ Remember 
you are on parole.” 

Young Aleck noticed as the sérgeant 
rode away that the face of the sky had 
changed and slight gusts of wind had 
come up. Atany other time his mind 
would have dwelt upon the fact. It did 
not do so now. 

Christmas Day came. People said the 
fiercest night had been passed since the 
blizzard day of 188-, But the morning 
wasclear and beautiful. The sun came 
up like a great flower expanding. First 
the yellow, then the purple, ihen the red, 
and then a mighty shield of roses. The 
world was a coverlet of drift and down, 
and glistening silver. 

Mab Humphreys greeted her lover with 
a smile as only springs to a thankful 
woman’s lips. He had given his word 
and had kept it; and tke path of the fu- 
ture seemed surer. Yes, he had kept his 
word! 

He was a prisoner on parole, still that 
did not depress him, Plans for coming 
days were talked of, and the laughter of 
many voices filled the house. The Ne’er- 
do-weel was ‘‘ clothed and in his right 
mind.” In the ‘‘ Hunter’s Room” the 


noblest trophy was the heart of a repent- 
ant prodigal. 

Inthe Barracks that morning a gazetted 
notice was posted, announcing, with such 
technical language as is the custom, that 
Sergeant Funes was promoted to be a 
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Lieutenant in the Mounted Police Force 
of the Northwest Territory. When the 
officer in command sent for him he could 
not be found. But he was found that 
morning; and when Private Alkenbrack, 
with a warm hand, touching the glove of 
“iron and ice,” ay, that indeed now, 
said: ‘* Sergeant Fones,you are promoted, 
God help you,” he gave no sign. Motion- 
less, stern, erect, he sat there upon his 
horse, beside a stunted Jarch tree. The 
broncho seemed to understand, for he did 
not stir, and had not done so for hours. 
They could tell that. The bridle rein was 
still in the frigid fingers, and a smile 
was upon the face. 

A smile upon the face of Sergeant 
Fones! 

Perhaps he smiled that he was going to 
The Barracks of the Free. 

‘* Free among the dead like unto them 
that are wounded and lie in the grave, 
that are out of remembrance,” 

He had done his duty rigidly in that 
sphere of life in which he had lived so 
much alone among his many comrades. 
Had he exceeded his duty once in arrest- 
ing Young Aleck ? 

When, the next day, Sergeant Fones lay 
in the barracks, over him the flag for 
which he had sworn to do honest service, 
and his promotion papers in his quiet 
hand, the two that loved each other stood 
beside him for many athrobbing minute. 
And one said to herself, silently: ‘‘ I felt 
sometimes ”—but no more words did she 


say even to herself, 

Old Aleck came in, and walked to 
where the sergeant slept, wrapped close 
in that white, frosted coverlet which man 
wears but once. He stood for a moment 
silent, his fingers numbly clasped. 

Private Alkenbrack said: ‘* Angels be- 
tide me, it’s little we knew the great of 
him till he wint away; the pride, and the 
la w, and—the love of him!” 

In the tragedy that faced them that 
Christmas morning one at least had seen 
** the love of him.” Perhaps the broncho 
had known it before. 

Old Aleck laid a palm upon the hand 
he had never touched when it had life. 
**He’s—too—ha’'sh,” he said slowly. 

Private Alkenbrack looked up. 
the old man’s eyes were wet. 
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Out from the corners and over the floor 
Come flocking and flocking the shadow 
band; 
I will get in my little white coach and drive 
Through the Valley of Dreams into Slum- 
berland. 


I have four black horses that Night has 
lent, 
I call the name of my coachman Sleep; 
And the little white coach is cozy and soft, 
As I nestle down inits cushions deep. 


Heigho! we are off. The horses go slow 
At first, then fast and faster still, 
With silent hoof-beats speeding on, 
Down to the foot of the Drowsy Hill. 
This twilight placeis the Valley of Dreams, 
Where all the wonderful dream things 
are, 
And the balsam groves and the poppy fields 
That stretch on ever and ever so far. 


The dream forests rustle their secrets out, 
The liehts of the dream towns twinkle 
and shine, 
And the white dream ships from the har- 
bor sail 
Away to the dim horizon line. 


Ah! the sounds of the Valley are growing 
faint, 
Its sights are fading on either hand, 
I cross the border still and dark. 
And enter the real Slumberland. 
MONTREAL, NELSON Co., VA. 





CYRIL AVERY’S START IN LIFE. 


BY M. J. GORTON, 





MAKING my fortune at mining had been 
the waking dream of my not very happy 
boyhood in which I had been kept busy 
in my father’s store, by terms attending 
school and working out my mathematics 
at odd hours untill was able to enter col- 
lege, where I took the engineering course, 
much to the surprise of my father and 
his wife, who in consequence gave me 
but slight help; but I persevered, and by 
a hard struggle won my degree, and im- 
mediately started West. 

While yet on the outward-bound train, 





near the great Rockies, there was a delay 
caused by the wreck of a freight train, 
and I, fresh from the lecture-room of a 
master mind in the science of engineering, 
was able to make some suggestions which 
proved of practical value, and attracted 
the attention of one of the solid looking 
passengers, who was also traveling west. 
I found he was interested in my history, 
and I soon told him who and _ what I was, 
and what I hoped to accomplish, first hop- 
ing to secure employment as eivil engineer 
in some railway company, and then strike 
for the mines, 

I found I was talking to a practical 
civil engineer, who had been in the em- 
ploy of the Union Pacific Railway when 
it was being built, and he related anec- 
dote after anecdote of the early days as 
the train rattled over the boundless 
plains. 

On the limbs of a certain tree, he had 
seen a victim of Judge Lynch swinging 
in the breeze. There he had witnessed a 
railroad construction gang consisting of 
three hundred men imprison a contractor 
in a railroad tie pen, and keep him in the 
hot sun, on bread and water, until he 
had signed their pay checks, 

Parks Fort was celebrated as the scene 
of the Parks massacre; the three Parks 
brothers found dead in their ‘‘ dugout,” 
while a dead Indian pony, and pools of 
gore on the ground outside, showed how 
dearly they sold their lives, 

As we sat in the smoking car that even- 
ing Mr. Thompson told me many a tale 
of camp life, and finished his sketches by 
a thrilling tale of how he made his for- 
tune. 

‘*T had,” he said, ‘‘ done very well at 
my profession, as civil engineer, and 
after some years took to mining to make 
a speedy fortune. { worked hard only to 
find that I had planted all my savings, 
some fifteen thousand dollars, in wild-cat 
mines and barren prospect holes. About 
this time I received my little inheritance, 
and was made guardian to my young sis- 
ter. Her small fund, two thousand dol- 
lars, I invested in small tenement houses 
carefully secured to herself, and I, having 
an opportunity to buy a cattle ranch at 
about half its value, entered upon the cat- 
tleman’s business and tried to forget that 
fortunes are sometimes made at mining, 
fearing lest I be tempted and lose all I 
had again. 

** However, I found I was considered to 
be quite an authority on mining matters 
and engineering, report, with its usual 
accuracy, investing me with an imaginary 
fortune made at those pursuits; and I was 
often consulted by amateurs, and looked 
up to as an authority upon those topics. 

‘One day, Frank Colton, who had been 
my first instrument man in engineering 
days, but was now a miner, came to me 
with a bit of ore, which he handed to me 
with the question: ‘ What do you think of 
that, Mr. Thompson?’ 

*** Tt is the finest bit of ore I have seen 
since I came to Colorado,’ I replied, with 
enthusiasm. ‘ Where did you get it? 

***From the Mascot mine, I own the 
hole, and this is a sample of what I have 
struck,’ e 

‘* «Tf there is more of the same mineral, 
and enough of it, you are in for a fortune. 
1 wish you luck, my boy,’ said I, 

*** Yes; but I need money to go on with. 
Come out and see what it looks like in the 
bed.’ 

‘* The next morning Frank and I mount- 
ed a couple of bronchos and set forth. 
Some six or seven miles from town we 
turned off abruptly to the right, followed 
a narrow trail up a short gulch across a 
beautiful little park, up a narrow winding 
cafion, and over the crest of a hill. 
Nestled among the cedars stood a low 
cabin. 

‘*** Here is my cabin and yonder is the 
mine,’ said Frank, pointing tu a windlass 
over a hole in the ground some two hun- 
dred feet distant. ‘ But let us have some 
grub before we go farther. Walk in and 
make yourself at home,’ ; 

“The interior of the cabin was dark, 
dirty and forbidding, and uninviting asa 

place of-human abode, There was one 
pane of glass set into the wall for light- 
ing the domicil, and a good big fire. 
place. A rough table, two or three 








benches, and some rude berths fastened 
to the wall, completed the furniture. 
‘Help yourself to pot-luck, Professor,’ 
said Frank. Fat bacon, hot biscuit, and 
untrimmed black coffee served on tin 
dishes made a meal for a hungry man, 
quickly served, and hastily eaten. 

‘‘After dinner we went out and inspected 
the mine. We investigated the pile of ore 
on the dump and then climbed down the 
ladder in the manway. The main shaft 
was over a hundred feet deep. At a 
depth of forty feet and again at eighty 
feet cress-cuts had been run and con- 
nected by a winze. From the bottom of 
theshaft a drift had been carried some 
twenty feet to the south. Here some 
fine ore had been exposed. Having thor- 
oughly explored all the workings we 
came to the surface. 

‘*** This old-fashioned whim can hardly 
serve your purpose, Frank,’ said I; ‘ you 
need a steam-hoister for that depth of 
shaft and quality of ore, I should think.’ 

‘** Yes, sir; that is where the trouble 
lies. If I had steam to depend on, I’d 
ask no odds of a Gould, for that mine is 
a sure bonanza; but it costs all it’s worth 
right here to hoist that ore with a 
whim,’ 

“It was too late for me to think of re- 
turning that night, so we spent the few 
hours of daylight in looking for mining 
timber, water, and then at the prospect 
generally. Supper fare was a repetition 
of dinner fare, as was the breakfast next 
morning. 

‘** Certain golden dreams were floating 
before my mental vision; for I knew of 
parties who would take hold of the enter- 
prise if the outlook for a rich find was 
favorable. 

“Frank Colton confided his exact posi- 
tion to me on our way back. He had to 
sell within the next two weeks or lose 
his mine, as he had given a lien on the 
property for three thousand dollars. His 
creditors were extremely anxious to se- 
cure the mine, so Frank would accept 
any terms that would satisfy this claim and 
leave him a share in the mine, I talked 
the matter over with Judge Stirman, an 
old friend, the railway superintendent, 
and he proposed that we should together 
buy the mine. Iwas to raise my share of 
the money on my real estate. In three 
months’ time the Judge would buy up 
my uotes,and would sign an agreement 
to give me my paper back for my interest 
in the mine in case J wished to close out 
during the year. 

‘In order to raise the sum I needed I put 
a mortgage on my sister’s property, now 
much increased in value, and on my 
ranch, feeling secure in doing so, as I was 
assured of being released by the Judge in 
case of tight times. 

“We put in steam hoisting works and 
built a wagon road. The Mascot barely 
paid expenses. One day we would strike 
rich ore to blast through barren rock to- 
morrow.. Time was passing. 

‘Judge Stirman was'plunging intomany 
speculations and was reported to be mak- 
inga mintof money; but times were ever 
tight with us. One day he sent for me. 

‘**How d’ye do, Thompson. Some one 
must go into the field, as I want to run a 
line through Muggin’s Gulch to Romero,in 
the San Luis country. We want to freight 
out the coal and oreof that region and so 
does the Aspen and Midland. Now, we 
must be in ahead of them, and must bave 
some one who will succeed. I am author- 
ized to make terms with you, and if you 
will select your party and go right to 
work we are prepared to push the Mascot 
just the same as if you were on the 
ground, and you can hold your shares 
intact and have the pay of construction 
engineer to the new line also. Can yeu 
go?” 

‘“**In three hours, if I can pick out my 
own surveying party, and have the pay 
guaranteed to them that will secure 
them,’ said I. 

*** Agreed. Quick work to beat another 
line and secure the right of way is the 
measure to win, Mr. Thompson.’ 

“* Here was luck. I could redeem my 
property and that of my sister, which 
would be in a bad way should I not live, 
and still keep my shares in the Mascot 

mine. I gladly took to the field; and 
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hard as I worked I won, and in securing 
the right of way for the D. & R. G. at- 
tracted the attention of many of the 
stockholders of the railroad. 

‘*As my year was nearly up, and the 
shares would have to go on the market to 
save my own and my sister’s property, 
you may guess how close a shave I ran 
for my all, as I never could have re- 
dee med the property had the mine failed. 
But she did not fail, and I sold out a cool 
hundred thousand worth of shares, cash 
down, and am still a stockholder.” 

I drew a deep breath when Mr. Thomp- 
son finished his story, and sunk any pride 
or hesitation, and boldly asked if there 
was any place, however humble, for a 
green college lad like myself. 

‘*Give me a chance, Mr. Thompson. 
Let me prove myself,” said I, most hum- 
bly. 

‘* Weil, my boy, I don’t mind telling 
you that that was a cute and to me a new 
and neat trick you displayed in making 
that turn around that smash-up yester- 
day. And if you have a mind to come 
with me to Carbondale, I might find a 
place there ona logging gang at fifty dol- 
lars per month and found. You could 
test your college learning there; and if 
you handled your men well, and did as 
well as I am sure you can do, you will 
soon find advancement, as the D. & R. G. 
are building new lines out to new mines 
and coal-beds all the time. I want to get 
clear of all engineering work, as I want 
to travel.” 

**Thanks, Mr. Thompson, I am only 
too thankful to be allowed a place any- 
where. I accept your offer gladly.” 

Here was luck! I, Cyril Avery, who 
had struggled so long to be independent, 
was on the high-road to fortune, engaged 
engineer to a logging gang for the D. & 
R. G. R. R.! What a bragging letter I 
wrote my half-sister, Lida Avery, when I 
got into Carbondale, Colorado, that after- 
noon, 

I had to purchase my outfit, and 
equippei myself in a broad white felt 
hat, blue flannel shirt, corduroy pants, a 
roll of blankets and some reading matter. 
The next morning we were in camp at 
Willow Park. We pitched our tents un- 
der a big cotton-wood tree, by the side of 
a clear little mountain stream. The 
change was delightful at first, but it al- 
ways becomes tiresome. A tent is so 
warm when it is warm, and so cold when 
itis cold. Then asteady diet of pork and 
beans, beef and potatoes, canned corn 
and tomatoes, becomes wearying. Soon 
came the task of *‘ fluking ” the logs down 
the slide; no more time for monotone 
and vapors. 

There was a rush at headquarters, and 
I was sent for and put in charge of the 
construction gang on the line, and found 
myself in a position requiring knowledge, 
skill and power to command and direct 
two hundred men. 

It was three weeks before I was re- 
lieved, and then to my great relief Mr. 
Thompson himself, whom I had not seen 
since the day of my arrival at Carbon- 
dale, rode into camp, and shaking my 
hand heartily, said : 

‘**How is that logsing gang doing, 
Avery?” 

** How does this piece of engineering 
do, Mr, Thomp3on? Will it pass?” said I. 

**Ay, they do tell me down at Stir- 
man’s that you are the present engineer 
of this line.’’ 

‘*Thanks, Mc. Thompson, all due to 
you.” 

What better fortune could a friendless 
almost beardless college boy ask than to 
be made engineer of the line of the D. & 
R. G, R. R. up Thompson’s Creek cafion 
at one hundred and eighty dollars per 
month, and be able to take stock in 
Thompson’s pet, the Mascot mine, which 
is proving a bonanza, indeed. 

Iowa CIty, Ia. 
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Love’s Young Dream: ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be 
nice, Henry, dear,” she whispered, as the 
sleigh started off, and she drew the robe 
up,*’if we could always go through life 
together this way?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he answered; 





**the coal bills would be little enough; but, 
great Ceasar! Alice,” he continued after a 
little thought, “think of the livery bill!’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





PEBBLES. 





Accounting Trustee: “‘ Figures can’t lie, 
you know, sir.” Disappointed Benefi- 
ciary: ‘‘No, but liars can figure.”—Tezas 
Siftings. 


..Struck a Job.—Young Doctor: “1 
prescribed for my first patient yesterday.” 
Young Lawyer (anxiously): ‘‘ Has he made 
his will yet?”—Puck. 


-.On being asked what a nephew is, a 
little Boston school-girl replied: ‘It is 
when your niece is a boy,’ a statement 
which it would be hard to controvert.— 
New York Tribune. 


....Day;: “Has old Timelock forgiven you 
for eloping with his daughter?’’ Weeks: 
**Forgiven me? I haven’t asked him since 
I discovered he ordered the hack in which 
we ran away.”’—Herald. 


..-- Mrs. Singleboy: I hope, John, you are 
not too hard on Jack at the office. You 
know he is our idol child. Mr. Singleboy 
(with asigh): Yes, Mary, he is indeed our 
idle child.— Pittsburg Bulletin. 


..Book-Agent (entering): ‘Madam, I 
have a work of art to show you. It is a 
book’’— Lady of the House (re-opening 
the door: “And I have a work of art to 
show you. It is a landscape.’’—Puck. 


Miss Seasoned: ‘‘Speaking of names, 
I think Frank is a pretty name.” Mr. 
Charles F. Sylver: *‘Yaas; so dol. That’s 
my middle name.” (Gaining courage ) 
‘*Er—what do you think of Sylver for a 
name?’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Wife: “I must have a new chimney- 
piece.” Husband: “ But I can’t afford it.” 
Wife: ‘‘But I must bave it!” Husband: 
“Well, get it! We must have peace, 
whether we can afford it or not.’”’—New 
York Herald. 


.-A Careful Judge.—‘* Your name is 


Julia Miller?” ‘‘ Yes, your honor.”’ ‘ Tell 
me how old you are?” ‘‘ Twenty-five, your 
honor.” ‘‘So! Well now that you have 


given your age, we will administer the 
oath.’”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


.-Hard to find.—First Astronomer: 
“Ts there any mention of comets in the 
McKinley bill?’ Second Astronomer: *‘I 
don’t know. Why?” First Astronomer: 
‘They seem to be unusnally scarce and 
high.”’—New York Weekly. 


..On other matters tho he sinned, 
He knew the proper rhyme for wind; 
His reader he would never bore 
With “Ne’er,” “Alas!” “Ah me!” and 
“ O’er.” 
So now his name is growing great, 
And prosperous is his estate.— Puck. 


....Here is a sentence of thirty-two words 
which an ingenious person has constructed 
of the six letters found in the word “‘ maid- 
en.” Ida, a maiden, a mean man named 
Ned Dean and Media, a mad dame, made me 
mend a die and dime, and mind a mine ina 
dim den in Maine.—St. Louis Republic. 


..-.De Gillie: ** Bobby, did your mother 
make any derogatory remarks about my 
singing after I was gone the other night?”’ 
Bobby: ‘‘N-n-n-o, she didn’t make any de 
rogatory remarks.” De Gillie: “I’m glad 
to hear that.’’ Bobby: ‘‘But she nearly 
died laughing.” —Ram’s Horn. 


...-Mr. De Smyth: ‘My darling, my 
own, unless you consent to wed me I shall 
end my miserable existence by blowing out 
my brains with a_ revolver.’”’ Miss De 
Pyth: **1I didn’t know you had any.’”’ Mr. 
De Smyth: “Yes; I bought a new six- 
shooter to-day.”’ Miss De Pyth: ‘‘I didnu’t 
mean the revolver.” —Brooklyn Life. 


...- Briggs: ‘While Robinson was reading 
a poem of his the other night at the Canvas 
Club, a lady in the audience fainted dead 
away. Robinson had a hard time bringing 
her to.” Griggs: “I don’t see what Robin- 
son had to do with it. I should have 
thought some of the audience would have 


helped her.’”’ Briggs: ‘They left before 
it happened.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
.-Good Grounds.—‘* Do you think you 


will gain your law suit?’’ asked Gus Smith 
of Colonel Yerger, who had been run over 
by a fire engine, and was suing the City of 
Austin for damages. ‘‘ Yes, I think I'll 
come out ahead.” ‘“ Has your lawyer given 
you grounds to think so?” ‘*‘ No; but I have 
given him ground to think so. I’ve deeded 
him two lots on Austin Avenue as a fee,’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


..A Hard Winter for Editors—Post- 
Office Clerk: ‘The Weekly Yawp has an 
article complainin’ because we’ve been get- 
tin’ its mail mixed up, and some of it what 
gets into the farmers’ boxes don’t reach the 
Yawp office until Saturddy, when the 
farmers come to town. The Yawp says 





we’re always makin’ blunders.” Postmas- 
ter: ‘“‘Itdoes, eh? Just you look through 
the paper and see if you can’t find a ac- 
count of a raffle or somethin’. We’ll show 
’em.”"—New York Weekly. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 
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Upper: 1, In hedges; 2, an African cape 
projecting into the Mediterranean; 3, a 
heavenly body; 4, thoroughwort; 5, the 
home of a family; 6, building and occupy- 
ing a nest; 7, years between twelve and 
twenty; 8, agame; 9, in hedges. 

Lower: 1, In hedges; 2, to fortify; 3, to 
gather after a reaper; 4, a country in the 
northern part of Africa: 5, salutations; 6, 
a small city of Brazil; 7, a simpleton; 8, a 
Turkish commander; 9, in hedges. 

The center letters of both diamonds 
down spell what makes the holidays most 
enjoyable. F. S. F. 

A PENTAGON.—Selected. 
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Across: 1, a consonant; 2, conducted; 3, 
the second mechanical power; 4, many; 5, 
to deduce; 6, a bird; 7, to supply on con- 
dition of payment. 

This reads the same up and down as 
across. “*L. LA REGIN.” 

COMPOUND DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
l1ooé6tlloo 16 
0071200 
oo 8 1300 18 
oo 9 1400 
o 010 15 0 o 20 

From 1 to 6 (inclusive), alleged in support 
of a cause. 

From 2 to 7, of the feathered tribe. 

From 3 to 8, a blaze. 

From 4 to 9, a collection of troops. 

From 5 to 10, a native of one of the Brit- 
ish isles. 

From 11 to 16, certain. 

From 12 to 17, a closure. 

From 13 to 18, part of the body. 

From 14 to 19, repose. 

From 15 to 20, in freedom. 

From 1 to 16, enjoyment. 

From 2 to 17, an inclosure for birds. 

From 3 to 18, used by an army. 

From 4 to 19, an army at rest, 

From 5 to 20, without payment. 

The right-hand acrostic, from 11 to 15, a 
protection for the neck. 

The left-hand acrostic, from 6 to 10, skill- 
ful. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 
BURIED WORDS. 


2, Patten—net, tap. 
4, Madden—Ned, dam. 
6, Bobbin—nib, bob. 


orm W& &© 
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8, Bonnet—ten, nob. 
10, Tinkle—elk, nit. 
1 


3 
3, 
5, 
%; 
9, 
11, 12, Rapper—rep, par. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


The Original--Most Soluble. © 


Ask your Grocer forit,take noother, [65 











DRINK 





A FOE TO FATICUE. 





Made from Prime Lean Beef, by 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Ws . BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
i} strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mas® 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, “Schools, ete ’ also Chimes 
and Pals. For more than balfa genkury 
neted for annertarity aver all oth 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulten S:reet, Breoklyn. 
Send for Matatagee. 
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BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. 
tsbargh, Pa. 


REFLECTORS 
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Ponn Ave. Pitts) 





vu. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers & People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 in square floor roor- 
new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 
cheap. indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
er 40 40 cogravings rocharge. Prot, 
Kelentific, Physical & ¥o- 


(TRADE MARK.) a Galtere$ East 14th St,. New York. 








HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 


Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Ariington” is finer, and better than any 
hotel in the United states. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld tike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a porta: 


card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper cent, 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


SUGAR PLANTING IN LOUISIANA. 





BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





THE eminent English agriculturist, Sir 
Jobn Bennett Lawes, bas said that bis chief 
regret at being compelled to abandon his 
long contemplated virit to the United 
States, is that now he will never see grow- 
ing the crops which he conceives to be the 
grandest one in the world—our Indian corn. 
With wonderful exactitude, considering the 
fact that he had beheld it only with his 
mind’s eye, he has pictured a field of maize, 
with its massed ranks of heavy green foliage, 
its suggestiveness of the possibilities that 
lie hidden within the rich mold of theearth. 
Most of the readers of this paper are famil- 
iar with the sight,and with that apathy that 
always grows from intimate acquaintance 
and association with the wonderful mani- 
festations of Nature, have left the word of 
praise to be sounded by our English friend. 
I, for une, am willing to yield to none in 
my appreciation of this distinctively 
American crop; yet I have sometimes found 
itin my beartto wonder ifSir John had ever 
seen a field of sugar-cane. That is the crop 
of all crops which the earth produces, that 
to me mirrors forth the fatness of the land. 

_ Ls impresses this fact upon the eye, and the 
reasoning faculty is able to add its evidence 
in order that the impression may be du'y 
sustained. The eye sees that it covers the 
ground like a mantle; it becomes, at the 
time of its most luxuriant growth, a jungle 
that neither man nor beast can thread; it 
grows heavenward from the earth as far 
or farther than our boasted maize; and it 
yields a tonnage per acre greater than any 
other cultivated crop. Let us add to this 
the fact thatit produces a greater money 
value per acre than any other crop of large 
or general cultivation, and that its product 
isin more general use throughout Chris- 
tendom than that of any other item of ag- 
riculture, except cereals, aud we have an 
array of facts which will warrant the con- 
sideration that we shall give to it here, 

I shall always consider that I was fortu- 
nate as’ to the season at which I firat beheld 
a Louisiana sugar plantation. It was iv 
mid-September, the mercury well upamong 
the nineties, the sun high and hot in the 
sky, the land broiling andjbaking in an at- 
mosphere wholly tropical. As far as the 
eye could reach stretched the level of the 
cane fields, the cane grown almost to its 
maximum, not yet touched with yellowing 
maturity, but rank and vividly green. Ne- 
groes were toiling in the great ditches, and 
their black bodies, naked to the waist, glis- 
tening witb perspiration, gave added evi- 
dence to the heat of the day. 

It is in such aclimate, hot and humid, 
that the cane thrives and its juices grow 
rich with sugar. It may thrive elsewhere, 
and grow huge in stalk and leaf, but if 
these conditions of climate be wanting, the 
two prime constituents of the cane’s juices, 
sucrose and glucose, will be in an inverse 
ratio to their des‘rability. This undesir- 
able ratio, the preponderance of glucose and 
the diminution of sucrose, is also brought 
about by other causes besides climatic con- 
ditions; the presence of too much moisture 
ia the soil, which produces too rank and 
rapid a growth of cane, is one of these. 
And hence, while a moist soil is a requisite, 
almost the first and most expensive item in 
the preparation of a sugar plantation is 
the establishment of a comprehensive 
sy:tem of drainage for the removal of 
all surplus water. Under draining, cf which 
I shall speak turther in this connection, is 
not yet largely practiced. Open ditches are 
laid out with the g’eatest regularity. Toese 
are usually seventy yards apa*t, and extend 
from te water front to the rear of the olan- 
tation, dividing it into par llelograms. If, 
from the conformation of the land, these 
ditch«s are not sufficient, then larger cross 
canals are ma‘e into whichthesma'l rones 
empty, and so the water is carried to its dis- 
charging point. Some of the plautations, 
however, lie lower than any of the watars 
by which they are bordered (being protected 
from the evcroacbments of the stream by 
levees), and upon such the water is dis- 
charged from the final outlet only by the 
continuous work of huge steam pumps 
which lift it above the embankment andi 
into toe sluggish stream, and so finally sea- 
ward These ditches constitute the only 
lines by which the plantations are divided 
into fields, if, indeed, there may be said to 
be any fields at all, The Louisiana planter 








has no use for that twin relic ot barbarism 
—a fence. 

Good roads are a prime necessity, for there 
is much going to an‘ fro of teams and carts 
at all seasons. and poor roads would be a 
drawback to the work which could not be 
well endured. The method of road-making 
upon tse plantations is very simple, but 
effective. The dirt which is taken from a 
ditch is throwa wholly upon one side, and 
when this is leveled off it brings the road- 
bed several feet above the level, and with a 
deep ditch beside it which insures con-tant 
quick and thorough drainage. Owing to 
the rank growth of vegetation during the 
hot summer, the sides and bottoms of the 
drains become filled with grass and weeds 
(all weeds are *‘ grass” in the South), so that 
they have to be cleaned out eaco autumo; 
and the soil thus annually removed keeps 
the road bed properly built up. 

The first operation of the cane crop, 
proper, after preparing the land, and secur- 
ing a stock of seed-cane, is of course the 
planting. This is done sometimes in the 
fall and sometimes in the spring, with the 
former time now rapidly growing in favor. 
There is a decided saving of time and labor 
accomplished by this method, as it does 
away with the need of putting the seed- 
cave in windrows, and covering it to protect 
from frosts during the winter. The draw- 
back to it is that the autumn is the very 
busiest portion of the year, and the planters 
not infrequently suffer from a scarcity of 
labor for cutting and grinding the cane. To 
avuid trouble from this source, those who 
practice fall planting aim to do fhis work 
in September and October, getting through 
with it thus before the barvest begins, 
which is usually early in November. Ear- 
lier planting than this is objectionable, as 
the youvg shvots then get too much start 


.during the remainder of the growing sea- 


son, and are liable to be cut down by the 
frost through the winter. 

The smallest canes from the growing crop 
are selected for the fall planting, as they 
stand the winter better than the larger 
capes, which contain more water. It must 
not be understood that much severe weather 
is to be withstood during the winter season 
in the Loutsiaoa su zar district: bat the cane 
is peculiarly liable to injury if frosted, and 
then subjected to the action of a warmer 
temperature. Under such conditions canes 
which are to be manufactured yield a less 
percentage of sugar, and the buried seed- 
canes Lecome more liable to decay. 

All sugar cane grown in the United States 
is propagated from old canes or cuttings, all 
attempt at growing it from the seed having 
thus far proven unsuccessiu). Experiments 
in this direction are yet in progress, aud 
some hope is eatertained of ultimate suc” 
cess. 

The seed-canes are cut as near the surface 
of the ground as is possible, for the purpose 
of securing the greatest number of joints, 
as about each of the joints are eyes from 
which the suckers, or uew canes start. As 
fast as cut they are stripped of leaf and 
shuck, and hauled to the place where they 
are to be planted. The cutting is dooe 
with a cane knife, heavier, shorter and 
broader of blade than our common corn 
kuife, but handled much in the same man” 
ner. Upon the back of the knife is a small 
offset at the end, which enables the cutter, 
with a single stroke upon each side of the 
cave, to clear it from the leaves. 

In planting, the canes are laid in straight 
rows in freshly opened furrows, from two 
to four being placed together, with broken 
laps. Whole canes are generally used, 
altho some think it best to cut or break the 
canes to facilitate sprouting; but it has 
been found that this facilitates decay as 
well and the practice has been pretty well 
abandoned. 

The furrows in which the canes are laid 
are from four feet to seven feet apart, 
there being considerable difference of 
opinion as to what is just the best distance. 
The farther apart the furrows are, the 
greater the pumber of canes usually laid 
in each. Among the most important of 
the purely physiological experiments nowin 
progress at the sugar experiment sta- 
tion at Audubon Park, New Orleans, isa 
series of careful tests of the relative results 
obtained from planting at different dis- 
tances. 

Asayjoung plant springs from each per- 
fect eye, and as the eyes occur at distances 
varying from one inch to nine inches apart 
along the whole length of the cane, it will 
be seen that two or more canes placed side 
by side in the furrow should make a very 
thick stand of young plants. Beneath the 
soil roots develop from these eyes, which in 
time send up a thick growth of sprouts 
which make the canes for the second year’s 
cutting Two crops of cane are always 
takeg from one planting, sometimes three 





crops, and, less frequently, four. But each 
successive crop becomes less rich in sugar, 
altho the cane may remain quite as heavy, 
so that the third season the stubble is 
usually plowed up, the land planted to 
corn, and cow peas sown withit. After the 
corn is harvested. the peas, which make an 
enormously rank growth in this rich allu- 
vial soil, are turned under. These are rich 
in nitrogenous matter, and are the main 
dependence of the planters for fertilizing, 
altho cotton-seed and commercial fertilizers 
are used to some extent. “ 

The limit of the time for which it will 
pay to crop the cane from a single planting 
is determined somewhat by the season, as 
there is almost no limit to the term for 
which it will continue to “‘ rattoon,”’ or send 
up new growths, continuing to do so, in 
countries where frosts are unknown, for as 
much as twenty five years. A special claim 
which the cane growers upon the Brazos in 
Texas make as to the superiority of their 
lands and climate over that of the Louisi- 
ana suyar district, is that they can and do 
profitably crop for five and six years. As 
the expense of planting is put at abont 
thirty five dollars per acre, it will be seen 
that this has an important bearing upon 
the question of profit. The cultivation of 
the plant begins as soon as the young 
sprouts attain a growth of a few inches 
above the ground, and consists in keeping 
the soil level, mellow and clean by hand 
hoeing. Negroes, both men and women, 
are almost exclusively employed in this and 
after processes of cultivation, as whites 
cannot ordinarily stand the severe labor 
which is required upon a sugar estate in 
such aclimate. During the harvesting sea- 
sop, however, the weather is usually cool 
enough to permit any who so desire to en- 
gage in the work; and any man, woman or 
child in Louisiana who then wishes an op- 
portunity to labor at good wages can be 
easily made place for. Indeed, at this sea- 
son labor is in such demand that prisons 
and workhouses are ransacked for hands. 
After the first hoeing subsequent cultiva- 
tion by hand and by horse power continues 
uraceasingly until the cane has grown so 
large and dense that it cannot be worked 
longer. Vegetation grows so rapidly that, 
uuless the cultivation is constant, gras 
would soon cumber the field. By the time 
cultivation ceases the growth is so dense 
that the spreading leaves and branches of 
the plant completely shade the whole sur 
face of the ground, and prevent the starting 
of any new deleterious growth. 

The routine of work upon a sugar planta 
tion is unceasing. After the cultivation of 
the crop is finished, the corn harvest must 
be at once begun. Then such portion of the 
pea-vines as are wanted for winter forage 
are raked up and stored away; then the fall 
plowing begins and is kept up until the 
cutting of the cane crop begins, the only in- 
termission being such as is requited for 
putting aside the seed-cane and cleaning 
out the ditches. After the cane harvest is 
over, plowing begins again, to be followed 
by spring planting, aud so the routine of 
another year is on. 

I have already said that a sugar planta- 
tiop,in its wealth of growing cane, gives 
amplest evidence of the richness that can be 
wrought from the soil. Butitis not in its 
fields of cane alone that this is shown forth. 
Nowhere in the United States is the busi- 
ness of agriculture pursued with such 
largeness of methods and results. In no 
other branch do such exact and scientific 
methods so generally prevail, and I thik 
that nowhere else can so high an average 
degree of intelligence be found regarding 
the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment. The close of the War found the 
sugar interest ruined, the plantations laid 
waste, the sugar-houses fallen into decay; 
capital had been dissipated, labor disorgan 
ized, fields overrun with rank growths of 
wild herbage. A quarter of a century has 
passed, and here once more are the magnifi- 
cent estates of agricultural barons—lords 
of the soil who control capital and labor 
and land to the end of building up a model 
system of tillage. The mansion houses 
upon these estates would put to blush the 
modest dwelling of the Northern farmer. 
Toe little village of tenant-houses—streets 
of trim, little, white washed cabins where 
p:rh-ps a hundred Negroes are housed, 
mock the system which demands only the 
services of the single ‘“‘hired man.” The 
plantation is measured by its thousands of 
acres, its product, in value, by the hundred 
thousands of dollars. 

The planter is a man of affairs and of 
the world. To-day he is carefully superin- 
tending an elaborate chemical experiment 
at his factory; to-merrow he wires his 
instructions to an overseer from Paris. 
Again he is holding open house to a legion 
of friends upon the plantation, entertaining 





with lavish and royal Southern hospitality; 
to morrow he is domiciled at the Royal or 
the St. Charles for the winter, and is a 
central figure in the season’s gayety at the 
most European of all American cities. This 
would argue, then, that modern sugar 
planting has been a financially successtul 
undertaking. Thisistrue. Fortunes have 
been built up in an almost incredibly short 
time, but it has been done by the hazard- 
ing of other fortunes already made. Much 
Northern capital has gone into these sugar 
lands since the War, and much has been 
buried here. To-day the industry is on a 
more stable foundation, is more surely and 
safely productive than ever before. There 
has been, recent rapid progress in the sci- 
ence of eane growing and of sugar making 
A better cane is grown than was formerly; 
a cane whose juices yield a higher percent- 
age of sucrose, and improved machinery 
and methods enable the more complete ex- 
traction of the juice. Even so recently as 
five years ago a product of one hundred 
and forty pounds of sugar per ton of will 
cane was considered excellent, and the 
planter who obtained such a result was 
congratalated upon his yield. Now the 
planter who does not at least average that 
amount is considered behind the times, and 
the yield varies from that up to two hun- 
dred pounds per ton. Among the future 
possibilities of the industry are reckoned 
the growing of forty tons of cane per 
acre—about double the present average 
amount—giving a uniform yield of two 
hundred pounds per acre, or eight thousand 
pounds of sugar per acre. Even a heavier 
yield of cane than this has been obtained 
in experimental trials, but it has thus far 
been generally found that the weight of 
the cane has been increased at the expense 
of the sugar juices—more sugar being pro- 
duced from the lighter product of cane 
than from the heaviest. 

I presume the reader is too well acquaint- 
ed with the recent work of the Agricultural 
Department of the Goyernment in this field 
to require any lengthy explanation of the 
** diffusion process” as a means for extract- 
ting the juices of the cane. Briefly, this 
process consists in soaking the juices out, 
as against the old process of crushing. It 
has been, within the past five years, the 
subject of costly and extensive experiment 
in every sugar-making country in the 
world, and authorities are yet somewhat 
divided as to its merits or the probabilities 
of its ultimate adoption. A larger per- 
centage of sugar has been extracted by this 
means than by any other, and it has been 
adopted upon some of the largest planta- 
tions. It requires the introduction of very 
expensive machinery, which is one objec- 
tion until its practicability 1s settled be- 
yond question, and it renders the bagasse 
(the cane after the juice has been extracted) 
less available for fuel, necessitating the 
purchase of more coal or wood for operat- 
ing the sugar-house and thus adding to 
the expense. As one improvement calls for 
another, inv ntors are now at work upon 
the construction of better furnaces (or 
bagasse burners) in which a more perfect 
combustion will still enable the use of this 
residuum for fuel. 

The present era of development in sugar 
growing, is one of increased production 
with a decreasing ratio of expense. The 
chemist, who is giving his aid fo all 
branches of manufacture in teaching the 
observance of the economies and the fullest 
utilization of by-products, has been espe- 
cially useful to the planter and is nowa 
valued member of the force of all the best 
sugar houses. Nothing is now left to 
chance, but the eye of science follows every 
detail. The industry has been, in the past, 
one for the large capitalist only, and for- 
tunes have been made and lost in it. The 
near future will see development alonga 
new line, in which the capitalist will be the 
sugar maker and not necessarily a planter, 
except as his plantation may be an adjunct 
to the sugar house. This sugar house will 
be a central factory for which many small 
planters will grow caue,selling it there either 
ata net sum per ton, or per cwt. of product, 
or having it manufactured upon a certain 
contract. Some cane is now grown by 
small farmers who cannot afford the ex- 
pense of a complete plant upon their small 
places, and is sold to the nearest large 
planter at prices varying from $2 50 to $3 50 
perton. As the businessin this way is not 
large, there has been no recognized basis 
upon which farmers could work with cer- 
tainty. There is much land, not only in 
Louisiana but in other States, notably 
Texas and Florida, which is well adapted 
to sugar-cane, but which has not been 
brought under cultivation because of the 
capital demanded for the establishment of 
the plant, thus placing the work beyond 
the reach of the man of limited means, The 
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central sugar house idea is growing, and 
its effect: will be to rapidly increase the 
sugar production of America. In this con- 
nection I may say that a Jeading Cuban au- 
thority bas recently said that the State of 
Florida alone contains as much available 
sugar land as the whole amouut now so cul- 
tivated upon the Island of Cuba. 

It was not my purpose to discuss the bear- 
ing of the tariff upon this industry: buta 
few plain facts in this respect may not be 
out of place. By the aid cof the fuller 
knowledge and the improved appliances 
which thev now command, the planters can 
grow cane and maoufacture sugar at a bet- 
ter profit, under the existing ' ounty than 
thev ever did under the highest protective 
tariff, and recognizing the fact that the 
bounty is likely te prove but a temporary 
expedient to pave the wy toward absolute- 
ly free sugar, thev are complacently pre- 
paring for that day by still further develop- 
ing facilities for economical production. 
The prosnect of being eventually made to 
rely wholly upon their own resources, is 
proving a greater stimulant tban the fos- 
tering care of a paternal government has 
ever done. 

Some of theprocesses of field labor upon 
the sugar estates, seem, to a Northerner, 
needlessly slow and hap-hazard Such, for 
instance, is the method of handling and 
loading the canes in the field. As'the canes 
are cut the leaves are stripped from them, 
the green top cut off, and the bare cane then 
thrown across the row. Two-wheeled carts 
then come along, each cart drawn by a mule 
aud manned by acrew of darkies, and the 
canes are gathered up by hand and thrown 
into the cart, which conveys them tothe su- 
gar-house. There they must again be taken 
up sep'rately by hand, and fed to the car- 
riers which convey them to the crushers. 
It would seem that some labor siving de- 
vices might be introduced which would fa- 
cilitate this work; and I believe some 
Cuban sugar association has _ recently 
offered a prize of one thousand dollars to 
stimulate inventors to work along this line. 
Another point in which there is room for 
reform is the present almost universal 
practice of burning the “ trash” (leaves and 
tops) of the cane. The planters generally 
admit that this is wrong theoretically, 
and that no vegetable matter should be 
burned which could be turned under the 
soil. But in defense of the practice they 
claim that this refuse is so coarse and 
wheavy that if turned under it interferes 
with the proper cultivation of the ground 
foralongtime tocome. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that the ground is tbus 
robbed of an amourt of humus which in the 
end would have a marked effect upon its 
fertility if it could be retained. ; 

I have already alluded tothe system of 
drainage, as generally practiced Much at- 
tention is now being given to the question 
of tile drainage, and experimentation has 
shown that by its use a hetter quality of 
cane can be grown, While a certain amount 
of moi-ture is demanded, it is equally rec- 
essary that this should not be excessive, as 
it then tends to depreciate the quality of 
the juices in thecane. The rain-fall in this 
region is often very heavy, sometimes 
amounting to as much as six inches within 
twenty four bours, and all the surplus at 
such periods rust be drawn off as speedily 
as possible. The needed amount of open 
drains for this purp»se would be so great as 
to interfere seriously with cultivation; 
hence the planters who desire to place their 
estates in the very best cendition for pro- 
ductiveness are stueying the question of 
tile drainage with the greatest interest, and 
itis safe to say that the open drain. with 
other methods of the ‘old régime,” has 
about had its day. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. 
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OUTLOOK FOR GARDENERS. 


WHEN one hes discovered which kinds of 
crops he can be-t produce, it is important 
to hold steadily to raising them, and not, 
on account of fluctuations in the market. to 
shift from one thing to arother from year 
to year. This is the regular movement, 
ebb and flow, of the great mass of cultiva- 
tors, and the result is that some crops are 
always over produced or under produced, 
The onion i3 a notable example of this sort. 
Among fruits the strawberry is corstant'y 
subject to tois shifting movement. Only 
tie steady cultivator gets apy benefit by a 
snort crop, while the mass of growers are 
nearly always met with a full and low priced 
market. Unusualsuccessin avy particilar 
crop. by reason of superior local advantages, 
will often induce many «thers to undertake 
similar production, and often with the ef- 
fect of finding sale with little or no profit 
at most, or perhaps worse, with an actual 
loss. Celery growing the past year has 








ee 





been widely extended, and in many cases 
far beyond the needs of local consump: 
tion, leaving heavy stecks to he thrown 
inte the great markets where but little is 
realized from them. A notable instance 
among fruits in the Northern States at the 
present time is grane growing. Certain 
localities faverable to the preduction of 
granes of fine qnality having established 
a profitah'e indnstry after many vears of 
trial and difficulty, row fird thet their 
success has encouraged mapy persons to 
niant vineyards on grourds with no par- 
tieular adantation to them, and with the 
resnit. of prodncing a larce mass of fruit 
of inferior erade. The resnit is not that 
the good fruit brings the hest price. but. 
the price ef the fruit of poor quality ¢eter 
mines that of the whole witheul Adistince- 
tiom, Srch is the fact. S»me newspaper 
writers maintain that an over-nroduction 
of fruit is impocsible. We know that it is 
not impossible, and especi:Ilv with per- 
isbable fruits, like the strawberry and the 
grave. Tho the latter, under certain 
eonditions. can be kept several months, yet 
these conditions are sucb that but few 
vine-growers can command them. and the 
result is the fruit must ne sent forward for 
sale as it matures, without reference to 
the state ot the market. Thus to-dava 
lerge proportion cf grape-growers in this 
Sta’e are living meagerly and discounting 
their returns before their cronvs are ma 
tured Some parties baving vines for -ale 
have led mary to plant vines in unsuitable 
localities, claimivg that a crop of grapes 
can be raised wherever corn can be grown. 
A gross misstatement, as we all know. 

Shall we continue to plant apple orchards? 
Yes but pot largely and only in the most 
suitable locations and of a few of the most 
profitable varieties. Comparatively little 
planting of apple trees bas been done the 
past ten years. population has increased, 
many of the old orchards are ruiped and 
many others are becoming so. In the future 
more care will he taken of orchards than 
formerly.— Vick’s Magazine. 
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A QUARTER-ACRE IN CARROTS. 


CARROTS are so good a root for horses and 
cows that no farmer should be without a 
supply. We do not believe in growing 
them as a main feed. but only as an apne- 
tizer, aod to promote good digestion in the 
season when drv feed is the main reliance 
A quarter of an acre will give a fair supply 
each day during the winter to three horses 
ard tour or five cows. and if cultivated 
largely by horse power the carrots, includ 
ing digging and picking. need not cost over 
eight or ten cents per bushel. Sow the seed 
rather thickly, of the stump-rooted sorts, 
and tbin out with anarrow hoe. These vari 
eties will bear to be as near as three inches 
apart in the rows. The White Belgian car- 
rot grows much larger, but it is not so 
nutritious as the yellow varieties.—A meri- 
can Cultivator. 








LIVING FOUNTAINS. 


THE swamps of the Ray of Campeachy, 
which are on a level with the sea, hecome 
so comp'etely parched duritg the heat of 
summer, that the hurptsmen, who lose 
themselves in the extensive forests with 
which thev are covered, would be in dan- 
ger of perishivg with thirst, were they not 
provided with living fountains in the wil- 
derness where there are no gsprines or run- 
ning water. The trunks of a kind of pine, 
indigenous to the soil, are covered with a 
species of furngns, called, from its peculiar 
form, pine-anples. They resemble a packet 
of leaves piled one upon the o her. and are 
so full of sap that, on piercing them with 
a knite at the base, nearly a pint of clear 
and wholesome juice immediately distills.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 064 varieties 
of Vegetables, Fiowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue ts 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
De 


DB 8 Pp 8 A Advice sent free toany address 
bY! BPE As Lowell, Mase.. Id years City Treas. 
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FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, Catarrh and 
consumption, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 








BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUALE 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Largest Seedsmen in the world 
1000 


580 TREES|| 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 
trated ‘ddress W.S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries. ROCHESTER,.N.Y. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signa‘ure of 
J. vow Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


ESTABLISHED IN :5Ol 


BARRYS 


RICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE ' 


Hair& Skin. 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
‘iful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 


The Remedial Table 
Water. Unequalled for 
hill . 

H Indigestion and Acid- 
dity of the Stomach. 


Ss a 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPFNDENT 








who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, ona posta 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





ht Dee Sete corer 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, ? Labor, Clean- 
‘iness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 


been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 


Has 


THROAT, HOARSENESS, 
INFLUENZA, 


PNEUMONSA, 
ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflased and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c , $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00€ 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $%.00/| Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for TH 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited numoer of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANE B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 


self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books bas been for “ THA 
LNNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Tic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—"* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—ia 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid 
35c. Early orders arereauested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 





ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, Bw Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
Se useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


re LANTERNS 


; OLS & PUBLIC 
he J ‘ey 

phe V SFOR ENTE RTAINI MENT 
LAN ef> IRED & UNC 


pop atl) aay &CO. 
ABS ELSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufi facturers of 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


éHurcn LIGHT 











Established 1780 





it des 
et ciroular & estimate 
discount to churches t thet trade 
Don’t be deceived 


1.P. FRANK, Pearl St.,N. ¥. 


Established 1857. 
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For boy or man, 





25 Murray 8t.,N. Y. City. Guide Book, 15 cents. 
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WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST I6GTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 
Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he 


Latest lm- 
ina- 











sent to each inquirer. 
C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, III. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW ay 
CORN. 
Branch Warehouses 
$7 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


My: ie Rama, Gerde | 


Fi ntures, 1 ron Curbs, Y: 
ene, Street W. Wash Ay 


We rks Foun 




















CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-Pres. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


THE AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PRE ADEA See 
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EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Showing the Condition of the Company, Jan. 1st, 1891. 








LIABILITIES. 
$284,490 05 | Losses in process of adjust- 
1,228,150 00 ment, including all unpaid 

7,258 34 losses. . hp ldooe'e bendananse 
45.400 00 Reinsurance Fund, iaven ane 1,222.743 31 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate.......... ; 
Loans on First Mortgages... 
Ground rents, well secured.. 





Railroad Bonds and Loans... 1,044,382 69 “ “permanent 496,857 67 
Call and time Loans........ 159,900 00 Dividends uncalled for. ....... 400 00 
Interést and rents due and Commissions unpaid........ 2,189 40 
nS * See 26,014 38 | Cash Capital................ 500,000 00 
Premiums in course of col- Surplus COC ccc ccrccers coccece 455,708 82 
IS erate ana tees oa ae 50,463 57 
Cash in Banks and cffice of 
0 169,390 04 = —— 
$2,950,394 07 





TOTAL ASSETs, Jan. 1, 1891, $2.950,394 07 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P. 8. HUTCHINSON, 

JON T. LEWIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS 


JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, 
CHARLES P. PEROT, CHAS. 8S. WHELEN. 


THE 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO, 


NEW YORK. 


Statement December 31st, 1890. 
Cash Capital, - - ~ - - 8250,000 0O 











Assets, 1,421,229 23 
Liabilities, including capital and re- . 

serve, - - 1,342,626 75 
Syrplus, - - - ~ - - 73,GC0O02 48 
Re-insurance reserve, - - - $81,085 17 
Losses paid to date, - ~ ~ - 2,241,110 27 


OFFICERs. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. Robt. J. HILLAS, Secretary, 
EDW. L. SHAW, Assistant Secretary. 











DIRECTORS. 
a oe Presid E ’ . 
i: Fo STRANAHIAN ee ee vathsntie'w Deck Pe. 
PineeeeSSESGOn00 cs bebeRoeaeeooceecoeeeoocees coneeeeescoonssaneenssbooneneel ow 
I ace cass cecccseetc een , P 
- ROG ae ee aime lame ate havea ey ia! ly be ome 
A.B. HUUL etir: erehant 
Po: vi * bants Navi. Bank. 
JOH UL. D. 8. Riker. 
J fi- c . +. Co, 
we: a President bene Law: 
wM. ME ARDS KeqincuongnubeesdedGthadonsssacdsoosroekeoeseceteent boc cdate Tee ann ose Preside dent 
GEO. F. 


et than Government Bans 


The ordinary living expenses of e Semeily of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of th e American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. Tei | ae 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette | sens tes 
bene leuecadl to prunes, with an ordinary eee at ordi- 
ces, will net more than $1,500, after pa ~ oh ~am 

inbaw ‘oineed thereon. You can buy this land of t 


Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of oom ‘eae 
or more at from 855 to 875 ver acre. 


“Down With Hiih, Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO ged 
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H. H. BABCOCK Co. 
FINE CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


a taping YA Cabriolets, Rocka wa: Sur- 
re R Ti came Buckboards 
v0Lw 
Address, eslers, Pony Carts Catalogue, 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
216 Factory St., Watertown, N. Y. 
N. ¥. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, J r., Cincinnati. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 
The Voutenates Commission in 1876 reported an 
award tothese Hams. “First, the excellent flavor 
**Second, its good keeping guality, 
by the perfec ‘ect freshness of hams 
cured in -g ad Sold by Provision Dealers and Lead- 


TEAR NESS &. HEAD Noises cunen 


DEAF". * 


only by F. thasoon one B Weer N. tees SE REE 
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Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above ) Firth Ave. | Near 
32d St. ' New York. ‘ 33d St. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOURS. 


RSONALLY CONDUCTED 

A A detignetul vac a for clergymen and all others 
a sedentary nature. We have 

had seven youre” x i. in this business. Two 

trips this year—France, Switzerland. Germany. Hel- 

land and nglan?. P:rties new forming. seed 

first-class. For ee information addre 

F.A.ELWELL, Portland, Maine. 


A SPECIAL AND SELECT EXCURSION 
of Clergymen and Laymen to 


EGYPT 4% 
PALESTINE, 


under the arrangements of 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
Will leave New York Feb. 18th and March 11th. 
Illustrated descriptive programme and fuither 
particulars may be obtained of the organizers, 
Rev. KITTREDGE WHEELER, Hartford, Conn., and 
Rev. R.B HULL D.D., 448 %th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











(pus WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


WITH CABLE COMWUNICATION 


rs 
incipal West India Islands, affording a charming 
Propical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day. 


‘or all particulars appl 
A. AHERN. Becd Quebec Canada 
THOS. COOK & SO? Broadway. New York. 


OrA. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents. 
39 Broadway, New York. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties vi lleave New 
Vork Feb.5 nd 12,and 
March 5and 10, for Pas- 
adena,Los Angeles,San 








a s Vestibs ticket 

a Eee de The Raymond, East Pasa- 
Apenies, B iversite, Rediands, Hotel del 
ronado Redondo Beach, Santa 


ap Jose, Summit of Mount Hamilton. Santa Cruz. 
a Rafael, and other leading resorts. Independ- 


re freed who oan both vere _ 
passenger while in 
Firing pire freeds The Feb. 3 party will be 
Sah Meese iy of the Mardi Gens Car- 
rs.—Feb. 3 and March 10. 
“drscriptive circulars (Series I), desig- 
‘nat gni-ther book relating toCa ifornia or “Mexico 


U WHITGOMS, 257 Sroaimay, X. 7. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Toe INDEPENDENT who 
‘would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 





éending us, on a postal card, the name ana 


















“Tas Lepsrenpsnt Paess, 41 TO 43 GOLD SYREET WEAR FULTON STREBT. 
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tending to a friend can be accommodated by 


address to which he wonld like the paper rent. 














